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SPECIAL OFFER—LUXURY BATH TOWELS 
‘FAIRY SOAP DIVISION, Dept. 19, 239 West 30th St., New York City 
+ -lenclose 3 Fairy Soap carton fronts and. ..c for which 
' please send me, postage paid. the bath towel which I have 

marked below with an X in the square. 

Luxury Bath Towel, 20 x 38, thick, soft and absorbent. | 

35c. with 3 Fairy Soap fronts.Worth 6S¢.0),oj;.04//_ blue [ae 

Luxury Bath Towel for the guest room, 25 x 45; Super quality. 
65c. with 3 Fairy Soap fronts. Worth $1.25. ©), oj¢0 of | 
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OST of us, I sup- 
pose, are accus- 
tomed to thinking 
of pioneers as 

bearded men who a half-cen- 
tury or more ago headed their 
covered wagons towards the 
beckoning West. My grand- 
father, John Frazier, was one 
of theseold pioneer heroes, and 
in 1843 his long wagon rum- 
bled across the Ohio prairies 
towards the great Mississippi. 

Somehow I have never 
used the word pioneer except 
in relation to men of his breed 
and more or less of his time, 
but I wonder if I am not 
wrong in that. The other day I talked to a man who 
twenty-four years ago shook the dust of the ghetto of 
Lodz, Poland, off his feet and hit the long trail towards 
the setting sun. He was nineteen then and he landed in 
New York with a ship-load of Jewish immigrants, penni- 
less, friendless and ignorant of the language of the frontier 
he had chosen. 

At once he set to work. There were no trees to fell, 

no sod to break, no rivers to swim, no Indians to fight, 
no roads to build—but there were new problems to face, 
endless work to be done, ambitions to be cherished, 
homes to be made. 
Within twenty-four hours after he reached the prom- 
sed land Benjamin Winter, Jewish immigrant, had a 
job with a house decorating gang. He worked harder 
than anybody else—and at night went to school and 
learned English. Soon he started a small contracting 
and painting business of his own. He was not satisfied. 
Within ten years he was making $10,000 a year. He 
should have been satisfied then. 

But he wasn’t. He was restless. He wanted to 
adventure. Five years ago he bought his first fine 
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apartment house. Then he 
bought more. He should have 
sat back and taken it easy. 
But he wasn’t made of that 
stuff. He had to keep on. 

A few months ago he pur- 
chased the Astor and Vander- 
bilt mansions on Fifth Ave- 
nue. He paid $7,000,000 for 
these and soon he will tear 
down the beautiful old houses 
and in their places erect 
great apartment hotels. 

“And then what will you 
do?” I asked him. 

He shrugged his shoulders 
in a characteristic gesture. 
“T don’t know. But I’ll find 
something else that’s new. I have tokeepon. You see, it 
isn’t the money I want—except wealth to give away. But 
I want to do things This is my land, too.. I want 
to help build America—to help make it a finer and better 
place for the struggling millions. I dream of that.” 

His blue eyes looked off into the future. It was the 
dreamy look of men of the frontiers of another time— 
the look of pioneers of generations gone by, gazing into 
the day when men would people the prairies and bridges 
would span the rivers, and great cities would spring up 
out of the earth. Only this man was dreaming of another 
frontier—the last frontier—the eternal frontier. 

New York is that. Men who come here are the new 
pioneers, Americans, Europeans, Asiatics alike—east- 
ward bound from “the wild Missouri” —westward bound 
from the tired Old World. 

Benjamin Winter is one of these new pioneers. His is 
the restless blood; his is the eager heart; his is the urge to 
go ever forward; his is the endless dream of adventure and 
new opportunity. 

His covered wagon was the steerage of a steamship— 
but it makes him a pioneer just the same. i 












CENERY lovers have rated the harbor at Sydney as one of the most beautiful 
in the world. The Sydneyite goes even further in his praise, and newly arrived 
visitors, if they have come by that favorite breeding place of rough waters, the 
Tasman Sea, will agree with him. 

Of our passengers on the trip from Wellington to Sydney, one-third did their eating, 
if any, in their cabins, one-third ate on deck, and only one-third braved the dining 
saloon during the five days’ voyage. 

Imagine, then, how beautiful Sydney Harbor appeared when the ship passed between 
the bold portals of the North and South Heads and wound her way smoothly between 
the lovely villa-covered hills that enclose the great star-shaped harbor. 
















































NLY a few miles south of Sydney is Botany Bay, where Captain Cook’s good ship 

Endeavour dropped anchor. The aboriginals on shore shouted “Warra Warra!’? 

meaning “go away,” a hint the Captain declined. Instead of going away from there 
he annexed the whole continent as an English 





possession. 

It was to Botany Bay that England sent the ————_— 
first ship-loads of prisoners when she decided to | HOW Or 
make Australia a convict settlement. Today, ee. ee 





when you tactfully refer to the character of 
Australia’s original settlers, you are surprised that 
the native white does not flush with shame, 
particularly as he may be a direct descendant of a 
ticket-of-leave man. 

“They sent men out here for poaching a hare or 
a pheasant in those days,” he remarks without 
heat. 

We arrived in Sydney on a beautiful Sunday in 
February. The whole city seemed to have given 
itself over to an open-air enjoyment of the day. 
Across the harbor waters, dozens of 
crowded ferry-boats bore their pas- 
sengers to cheerful suburbs or beaches. 
Sunday is a day off for everybody in 
Australia, including trains. We mo- 
tored out to Bondi, Coogee and 
Maroubra beaches, which were as 
crowded as a Coney Island beach on 
a hot day. 

A tall iron tower with a lookout on 
top is a feature of each beach. “‘That’s 
a shark tower,” we were told. ““Whena 
shark is seen the alarm is given and the 
people come out untilitisdrivenaway.” 

Only a s*ort time ago a girl who 
went in when the beach was deserted and the 
guard withdrawn had both legs bitten off. A man 
told us there had been three shark alarms the last 
time he was at Coogee. The Sydney folk take 
their sharks seriously. When Mr. Shark ap- 
proaches they scramble out frantically, but after- 
wards they swarm if again, cheerful and happy. 

On the shore of Botany Bay there is the little 
settlement of La Perouse, named after the famous 
French seafarer. Near-by is a small cluster of huts 
occupied by genuine aboriginals. 

From one of these aboriginals I bought a boom- 
erang. He spoke English fairly well, wore a cap 
and otherwise failed to live up to his part as an 
aborigine, but he gave an excellent exhibition of 
boomerang throwing. 

A visitor does not have to be in Sydney more than a day to discover how great a 
hold sports have on the interest of the people. The newspapers give pages to 
racing, cricket, sailing and tennis. World events seem to be shoved into second place. 





7yue Australian is essentially an out-of-doors man, quite similar in many respects to 
| the Western American. He might make more money if he worked more and 
played less, but from the superficial view I had of life in Australia, everybody seemed 
cheeriul and adequately prosperous. Sport mania and a labor government, as ob- 
served by a casual transient, do not seem to have worked havoc with Australian 
happiness. 

A ferry-boat takes you across an arm of the harbor to Sydney’s wonderful Zoological 
ena, a thoroughly modern and well run exhibition in a setting of striking natural 
6 
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beauty. The barless enclosures 
in which lions and tigers and 
other animals are displayed are 
built on the slopes of a hill rising 
from the water’s edge. Wonder- 
ful tropical trees and flowers 
give the place the finished 
loveliness of a botanical garden 
with the brilliant panorama of 
Sydney harbor spread out in 
front. 

In spite of the lively spirit of 
progress so evident in Sydney, 
there are still hansom cabs in 
service. They always seem a 


hangover from the Victorian age. 


NOTHER Australian mystery is the duck- 
_ billed platypus. It is amphibious, has 
the bill of a duck, web feet, furry body, 
lays eggs and suckles its young. No living 
animal is so strange as the platypus. For- 
tunes have been spent to get him to the 
London and New York zoos but all efforts 
have failed. He has died either in transit or 
soon after arrival. 
If a dromedary could surprise an old 
farmer into saying ‘There ain’t no sich 
” the platypus could surprise every- 


body into adding ‘‘and there 
never was.” 

One of our primary interests 
in Australia was to get a rug of 
platypus skins or a_ stuffed 
platypus. We recognized the 
difficulties of gur quest, for the 
animal is now jealously pro- 
tected by law, and the only 
specimens obtainable are thoze 
killed before the law went into 
effect. 

However, we were lucky 
enough to secure a_ stufied 
animal and two rugs, each 
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Tour by John T. McCutcheon 
Well-Known World 





composed of over seventy skins. 
When I exhibit mine I’ll have 
to spend fifteen minutes ex- 
plaining what a platypus is. 


N THE narrow confines of this 
l article there is no intention 


Australian economic or political 
conditions, interesting as they 
are to students of such matters. 
One group of citizens reviles the 
influence of the Labor Party, 
another extols it. As to which 
is right, my short and super- 
ficial observation doesn’t justify a con- 
clusion. Labor has put into effect many 
laws, some of which must be beneficial if one 


_May judge by surface indications. 


. It was only in marine matters that labor 
trdubles were noticeably slowing down 


‘business. There had been a long strike of the 


dock workers which had just ended in a 
compromise. 

‘The dockmen are powerful and a ship does 
not sail if they decree against it. 

~ Australia doesn’t boast of many stock 
attractions for scenery-lovin’ tourists. There 
are the Blue Mountains, fifty miles from 
Sydney, the Jenolan Caves in 
those mountains, the Bulli Pass, 
Lady Carrington’s Drive, Syd- 
ney Harbor and the Hawkes- 
bury River. Up in Queensland 
there are the Darling Downs, a 
vast, richly cultivated valley, 
the Barron Falls near Cairns, 
and the ocean highway inside 
the Great Barrier Reef. 

Travelers are advised to see 
at least one of the big “stations” 
or ranches, some of which are 
enormous, with sheep flocks run- 
ning intohundreds of thousands. 











But beyond these attractions there are none other accessible except the cities 
themselves. 

Sydney, Melbourne, Brisbane, Adelaide and Perth are the big ones. Of these I 
visited only the first three. 

Sydney, except in some of its architecture, was like an American city. Many of the 
products advertised in the street signs were American. Yellow cabs brighten up the 
streets, American motor-cars dominate the field, American movies are supreme, 
American cameras, soap, chewing-gum, typewriters, gasoline, sewing machines, jazz 
music, magazines, novels, and many makes of machinery have practically driven the 
English competitors out of the field. 

An American traveler feels at home among all these familiar objects. Melbourne, 
Luilt during the gold rush, is more like an English city, slow-moving and dignified. 

On the Sydney street-cars, they have carried the “step lively” spirit to a point 
where it becomes hazardous. The cars hardly stop long enough to let passengers on or 
off. You must leap for it either way. Dignity 
and deliberation are out of the question. If you 
tried either, you would find yourself on the cobble- 
stones waiting for an ambulance or the cleaner. 

One night we ordered oysters at the leading 
Sydney hotel. The oysters were very small, about 
the size of a thumb-nail, and the bill was very large 
—three shillings and sixpence for half a dozen. 
With each baby oyster costing nearly fifteen cents, 
we thought a little pearl should have come with the 
order. 

Individual Australians are said to dislike in- 
dividual Englishmen. On the other hand, the 
Australians never lose a chance to cast aspersions 
on the United States as a nation, perhaps from 
jealousy of another new nation. But they much 
prefer to do business with individual 
Americans, hence the flood of 
American-made products. 

Sydney is a great shipping port, in 
connection with all parts of the 
world. A stroll along the wharves 
will reveal vessels bound to the most 
fascinatingly remote places. Rabaul, 
Kawieng, Papua, the Admiralty 
group, the New Hebrides, the Solomon 
Islands, New Caledonia, the Friendly 
and Society Islands, the Fijis—all 
names that quicken the pulse and stir 
the imagination. 

In arranging our trip to New Guinea there 
were exceedingly difficult connections to be 
made and many conferences with shipping people 
were necessary. 


























OME of the most treasured memories of Sydney 
S were the times I spent in the office of Captain 
Green, Marine Superintendent of the line con- 
trolling the New Guinea and Solomon Islands 
trade. 

The Captain first saw New Guinea in 1872 and 
has been in the South Pacific trade ever since, a 
merry-eyed, keen-witted little Welshman whom 
it was a joy to know. 

And the men who were to be found in his office! 
Bronzed sea captains of many little island craft, 
sea pilots and ship folk in general, all rich in the glamour of far-off savage ports and full 
of fascinating talk. When the cigars and pipes got going, that smoky office was a 
treasure-house oi South Sea island “stuff.” Sitting there was far superior to dragging 
one’s way through museums and art galleries. 

On our way up to catch the New Guinea boat at Brisbane a fellow passenger on the 
train pointed off across the ranges of mountains that make railroad building so costly 
in that vast half settled country, and told us how.a complete airplane service was 
now working between the railroad terminals and the great sheep-raising districts 
beyond. 

The service has proved so dependable that new extensions are planned that will 
bring those remote parts close together. Mail will go in days instead of weeks and 
domains that are now éerra incognita may be opened to insatiate tourists forever 
seeking something new. a 
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GEdith Gilbert, 
@ lovable Modern 
Girl who is always 
getting into hot 
water because her 
ideas are opposed 
to those of her 
Father. 





By Rex 
Beach 


Illustrations by Marshall Frantz 


[“\ VERYBODY agreed that Henry Gilbert was a “good” 
man. It was the highest praise his friends could offer 
and the worst thing his enemies could find to say about 

ceili him. The verbal quotation marks with which people 
surrounded the adjective indicated pretty correctly the type of 
man he was and the regard in which they held him. In the 
mouths of the highly virtuous the unnecessary emphasis applied 
to that word “good” sounded vaguely defiant—it was both an 
apology and a defense; upon the scornful lips of those not so 
highlv virtuous it amounted almost to a taunt. 

Henry Gilbert was honest, energetic and devout; also he was 
intolerant, bigoted and rich. Naturally, he was the most unpopu- 
lar man in town. Those zealous citizens of Hopewell, mainly 
women and clergymen, who were known as “‘the uplifters” and 
who made it their business to pry into the local doings of Satan, 
respected Gilbert and deferred to him, but none of them ever 
18 
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by any chance addressed him as “Hank” or “Gil” or even 
“Henry”; neither did they call upon him at his home except on 
behalf of some of the numerous betterment movements in which 
they were mutually interested. He had never had a chum. 

That, of course, is a penalty suffered by the pure. The man 
without a vice is aman without a pal. Blameless men are privi- 
leged to cast all the stones they desire, but other people engaged in 
the same occupation usually give them plenty of room for fear of 
being hit, inadvertently. Accidents will happen, you know. 

The average man in Henry Gilbert’s position would have found 
life rather dull, rather disappointing—quite a lonesome affair, 
indeed. But not he. In the first place he was not an average 
man; he was far above the average in every way, as he often told 
himself. He was, in fact, a practically perfect creation. 

This blissful frame of mind was, likewise, in complete accord 
with nature’s law of balance and her mercy. No man can fee 
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a lack of human contact, of love, of sympathy and of under- 
standing when inside of him the springs of righteousness gush a 
steady stream of self-satisfaction. Ever since Gilbert had been 
old enough and tall enough to look over the top of a bureau and 
Into a looking-glass he had been blessed by a soul-satisfying 
complacency. 

He had always been good-looking; he had never experienced 
a sick day and he had lived temperately. Now at fifty years of 
age he was the handsomest man in the state. He was tall, erect 
and vigorous; he had a heavy head of white hair which he kept 
soft and silky and well perfumed; he wore a closely clipped silver 
beard and mustache, both of which were unstained by tobacco. 
His teeth were like gleaming china; his moist red lips had never 
been profaned by the touch of rum—all beverages of a spirituous 
nature, by the way, he called “rum’’; and his skin was as fine and 
as smooth as that of a girl. It was his boast that any child, 
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(Belle Galloway, 
friend of Edith’s 
father—a_ Spin- 
ster with a passion 
for managing 
Other People’s 
Affairs— especially 
their Morals. 


yes, the purest maiden, could kiss him without fear of contami- 
nation. Oddly enough, it was a prophylactic privilege of which 
neither the children nor the young women availed themselves. 

Physically Mr. Gilbert was exactly the type of man that 
a man of his type admires, and when he studied his own morc] 
image the result was no less pleasing. He was thoroughly good. 
It was a source of poignant regret to him that there were so few 
people like him, but he had discovered, alas, that the world is a 
wicked place peopled with an enormous number of sinners and a 
considerably smaller number of merely frail and erring mortals. 

To the saving of these he had of late years devoted his spr. 
time. He often complained beceuse his business prevented him 
from spending his entire time and energy at this agreeakle 
occupation, but to manage a large manufacturing concern 
efficiently is a task for any man, and the second million is often 
more difficult to lay by than the first million. 
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G,Gilbert was shocked—a 
daughter of his immodestly 
exposing her limbs! Yes, 
he called them ‘‘limbs.’’ 


A person so blessed as he should have been happy as well as 
contented, but he was far from happy and he was contented 
only with himself. To some of his fellow workers in the uplift 
organizations that he headed he occasionally confessed to a great 
discouragement and spoke sadly but with Christian resignation 
about his “crown of thorns.” Most‘of his associates were women 
—fidgety, unsatisfied women with dewlaps—and’ they assumed 
that he referred to his family, which he did. Being women of 
that sort, they could not be expected to approve of a woman like 
Mrs. Gilbert or a girl like Edith. 

Just to prove how badly out of joint the world really is, how- 
ever, their disapproval was by no means general; on the contrary, 
most of the people in Hopewell—here, as elsewhere, the morally 
pure were in the hopeless minority—liked Henry Gilbert’s wife 
ten times better than they liked him, and as for his daughter, 
the young men and women with whom she went were frankly 
crazy about her. They actually sympathized with the two women 
for having a psalm-shouting, fatuous old fool for a husband and 
father and wondered how it had come about. 

Edith herself one day asked her mother some such question. 
It was upon her return from the country club, where she had 
that afternoon played in the semi-final round of a mixed four- 
somes tournament. She stormed into her mother’s room, flung 
a into a chair and inquired furiously: 

9) 









“Say, Mims! What ails papa, anyhow? Is 
he human or—or divine?” 

“What has happened now?” Mrs. Gilbert 
looked up from her work. 

“TDicky Young and I won our match today. We’ve got the 
best sort of chance to walk off with the trophy tomorrow, but 
papa has—forbidden me to play! Imagine it! I’ve got to default 
throw the match!” 

Mrs. Gilbert flushed—she had a lovely, sensitive face. ‘My 
dear! I don’t understand——” 

“He saw my new golf suit.” Edith indicated her smart linen 
knickers. ‘Evidently he has always assumed that I wear skirts 
to conceal the disgraceful fact that I have legs—my trunk is 
supposed to hang on the end of invisible wires, or something. 
Anyhow, he was horrified to discover that I’m a biped. I stopped 
in at the office and ran right into a meeting of the ‘Holier-Than- 
Thous.’ That abominable Miss Galloway was there and I 
fascinated her as a serpent fascinates a bird. She’d never seen 
a good-looking pair of legs. 

“When the meeting was over papa started moaning. You 
know—the usual stuff. He was shocked; he was pained. A 
daughter of his immodestly exposing her limbs—yes, he called 
them ‘limbs’! That fast country club set had corrupted me. 
Rum-drinking young men and cigaret-smoking girls! He hit the 
ceiling when I explained that nearly all the girls wear knickers.” 

“T was afraid he’d object to that suit,” Mrs. Gilbert sighed. 

“T may have been a little bit snippy,” Edith confessed. “It’s 
so hard not to be superior to people like him and—he is such a 
trial. Anyhow, he ‘preferred’ that I withdraw from the tourna- 
ment and he kepf on preferring even after I offered to wear a 
sport skirt. You know what it means when he ‘prefers’ a thing. 
Dicky will be furious and—I’m right on my game, too. This 
thing is becoming intolerable, Mims. I simply can’t stand 
it any more. And I won’t!” 

The mother nodded wearily. “I’ll have a talk with him tonight. 
Perhaps I can win him over.” 
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Edith’s blue eyes were shining de- 
fiantly; her face was flushed; she spoke 
in a tone of dark resentment. “‘I’ll tell 
you one thing. I’ve about reached 
the——””_ She paused, swallowed, then 
shook her head in hopeless perplexity. “I 
can’t make him out. I’ve never seen a 
person so odiously, so offensively good 
as he is. And the worst of it is he’s 
getting ‘better’! He’s the most cordially 
disliked man in Hopewell. Even you 
must feel it.” 

“Feel it!” exclaimed Mrs. Gilbert. 

“T can’t understand how I happen to 
be his daughter or whatever induced you 
to marry him.” 

“He wasn’t always like this,” the elder 
woman said. ‘He was different from the 
men I knew. I was tired, bewildered— 
I guess I was frightened, too. Everybody 
told me I had a good voice, but I couldn’t 
seem to get anywhere with it and New 
York is a dreadful city for a friendless 
girl. You wouldn’t understand. He j§ 
was clean, decent, handsome too——’”’ & 

“Good Lord, how J hate handsome §& 
men!” Edith viciously kicked her slim 
legs. 

“He was well off even then, and he 
offered me everything I longed for. That 
wasn’t what made me do it, of course; 
T really loved him. I know what you’re 
going through, my dear. He put me through the same thing. 
We're very much alike, you and I. But he’s a good man; he 
Means to do right; perhaps it’s my fault that you’re not more 
like him than me.” 











“How he ever had a daughter, I can’t 
imagine. He’s so horrified at anything sexy. 
I'll bet he was terribly ashamed.” 

Mrs. Gilbert smiled, laughed. ‘“That’s not 
as absurd as it sounds. We never had 
another.” 

“T admire his virtues. I suppose everybody 
does. And he’s a smart business man, too; 
that’s why he’s so hard to understand. You’d think any man 
who can see both sides of a business proposition could see both 
sides of a moral or a religious question. But no. He’s granite. 
And outside of the business of money-making he’s a flounder—- 
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nt, “I am afraid I must bid you good night on behalf of my wife and daughter,’ said 
rum ave not the same as theirs and it strikes me that this affair has gone far enough.’’ 
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both his eyes are on one side of his head. He’s totally blind on the other. If he weren’t my father 
I’m afraid I’d detest him as heartily as most people do.” 

“He has given you a good deal to be thankful for. At any rate you’ll never have to go through 
what I went through.” 

“I don’t see that he has given me so much. Think of what he has taken away from me. My 
music, for instance——” 

“T know!” the mother acquiesced hastily. ‘I had ambitions for you to accomplish what I failed 
in, but perhaps I was selfish. After all, we haven’t done so badly with your voice.” 

“Tn spite of him!” 

“Fortunately I had a good teacher and I’ve been able to pass on her method. You have more 
talent than I had.” 

“But what’s the good of it?” Edith demanded, still resentfully. ‘‘He’d never let me go on the 
stage, even in concert work. He thinks singers wear tights. Look at the friends I have—or rather, 
haven’t. Think of the places I never go, the things I never see, the people I never meet. I’m 
young. I’m full of life. [like adventure. I want tc laugh and sing and dance and play.” 

“Of course. So did I.” 

“At least you had your chance. You know what it’s like.” 

“Yes. I was ‘full of life’ ” Mrs. Gilbert began musingly but the girl ran on, 

“T have good clothes and plenty of spending money and a car, but no will of my 
own, no freedom to think or to do what I choose or to cultivate the people I like 
or to make something out of myself. I’m a prisoner. I’m smothered. But I'll 
get my breath, you see if I don’t.. What’s more, I’ll play in those finals tomorrow. 
I'd play if I had to wear hoop-skirts and a bustle. However, I don’t propose to 





me 
. “oN - let him make me ridiculous; I’ll wear these knickers and if he steals ’em I'll play 


bare-legged!”’ 

Edith did play on the following day, and she wore her chic new suit. Henry 
Gilbert heard about it, of course, and he would have clashed with her had not her 
mother voluntarily taken the blame. It was not the first time Mrs. Gilbert had 
intervened thus, had tried to explain, to argue, to convince and finally to excuse. 
Just what sort of scene occurred between husband and wife on this occasion 
Edith never learned, but there was weariness, discouragement, almost a look of 
misery in the mother’s eyes when it was over. Later she asked 
Edith to lay aside the costume that had given offense and this 
the girl did readily enough. Her mother’s lightest wish was law 
to her. 

For fully a week after that incident Mr. Gilbert did not speak 
to his wife except in the daughter’s presence. 

This episode of the golf suit was typical of many, and Edith 
had not exaggerated her feeling of discontent, of frustration. 
From her mother she had inherited a really splendid voice and 
under the latter’s instruction she had worked hard to develop 
it. It was a voice that Hopewell took pride in, and as it had 
matured certain ambitions of its owner had taken shape. 
But with those ambitions Mr. Gilbert was entirely out of 
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sympathy. If Edith chose to be- 
come a choir singer or to teach vocal 
music, well and good, but as for ap- 
pearing professionally before the 
footlights, he refused even to con- 
sider such a thing. From the con- 
cert platform to the stage was but a 
j step, and no daughter of his would 
‘ever become a painted Jezebel of the 
theater. Theatrical people were loose 
and immoral; the theater itself was a 
device of Satan. If he forbade his daughter to attend the theater, 
how could he countenance her becoming an actress? Actress! 
The very word was a hissing upon the lips of decent people. 
Dancing and card playing were sinful occupations, too; more 
destructive of the moral fiber even than theater-going. It seemed 
to Edith as if anything in the way of amusement was an offense 
in her father’s nostrils and as if everything that young people 
enjoyed doing was improper if not actually wicked in his eyes. 
It was quite a tribute to her personality that she had attained 
popularity in the younger set despite the prohibitions with which 
she was hedged about, but, if the truth must be told, she did not 
tespect very carefully those prohibitions and her friends had 
joined her.in a sort of joyous conspiracy to defeat them. 
Mrs. Gilbert, too, was oftentimes her ally. When, for instance, 
a really good play came to Hopewell she and Edith usually 
managed to see it, and frequently they went to motion pictures. 
This despite the fact that Gilbert was President of the Purity 
League and the League had voted that pictures were a pernicious 
influence and an incitement to lawlessness and lust. Privately 
Mrs. Gilbert scoffed at this. 
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t. @LTo Edith and her father 
' it was like a hideous 
nightmare as they saw 
Mrs. Gilbert lying like 
a tired, sleeping child. 


“Moving pictures don’t 
incite me to lawlessness and 
I can’t believe they’ll arouse 
anything very evil in you,” 
ol she told her daughter. “‘“Some 

pictures, I'll admit, aren’t 
very nice, but you’re a young woman, not a child. To the pure 
all things are pure.” 

“Oh, no, Mims!” Edith asserted positively. 
all things are rotten.” 

“Anyhow, I don’t intend to let your father and his Miss 
Galloways crush the youth and the romance out of you. I 
wouldn’t deliberately hurt his feelings and I try to respect his 
views on important matters, but—we’ll see all the good picture 
plays we have a chance to see.” 

This they proceeded to do. 

But as time went on Henry Gilbert’s prejudice against this 
form of entertainment grew and his attitude changed from one of 
mere disapproval to an active and vigorous opposition. There 
was a reason for this. 

His pet social betterment projects had progressed very well; 
the various local reform movements in which he had taken part 
were in a fair way to succeed and, more important by far, Pro- 
hibition was no longer a dream but a dazzling actuality. Asa 
result Mr. Gilbert and his earnest-minded cohorts were, in a man- 
ner of speaking, out of a job. They were faced with the alterna- 
tive of finding a new dragon to slay or of permitting their swords 
to rust in their scabbards. The public’s breath had been purified, 
so to speak, but its body was beset by other ills, and of these per- 
haps motion pictures were the worst, the most insidious. So, at 
least, Gilbert convinced himself. With all (Continued on page 217) 
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Mrs. Kermit Roosevelt with one of 
the powerful animals that will go 
with her husband into the jungle. 


HEN I was defeated for Governor of New York I 

got an involuntary holiday, and fortunately my 

brother Kermit could adjust his affairs and free 

himse!f for the summer. For years he and I had 
been planning a real trip together. Time and again we had to 
put it off, because when one could go the other could not. This 
year conditions shaped themselves to make it possible. 

There were many delightful short trips we could take with 
reasonable comfort. We decided, however, that these could be 
saved for a later day, when we had qualified for the grandfather 
class. We felt we should take the hard trip now, when we were 
still in pretty fair shape, before we “carried too much weight for 
age.” 
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Though I have done a certain amount of roughing it and hunt- 
ing during my life, compared to Kermit Iama greenhorn. Every 
continent has seen the smoke of his camp-fires. He was on the 
expeditions made by my father to Africa and South America. His 
business is shipping, which takes him all over the world, and asa 
result he has been able to sandwich in hunting in India, Man- 
churia, and various parts of the United States and Mexico. 
Altogether, he is a seasoned hunter. 

Hunting in itself is great sport but without the scientific 
aspect as well it loses much of its charm. Both Kermit and I are 
much interested in natural history, and have been for years. 
Therefore we decided that any trip we made would be organized 
along scientific lines. Through my father originally, we met 
naturalists the world over. When I was knee-high to the pro- 
verbial grasshopper, I remember delightful days spent with John 
Burroughs and others, who saw in the woods ten times more 
the ordinary individual sees. : 

Our thoughts turned to Central Asia. As a matter of fact this 
had always been the Mecca of our desires. Though one of the 
oldest countries in the world, it is one of the least known. In the 
northern part originated the Mongol tribes, who swept like flame 
over Asia and half of Europe. Through it the great caravan 
routes run, over which trade passed before Rome was founded, 
when Egypt was the world power, and elephants were hunted on 
the Euphrates. These caravan routes are practically the same 
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Theodore Roosevelt bidding good-by to his wife and children as he 


leaves for the Indian jungle. 


Of course the exclusive first-hand story of one of 


the most romantic exploits of modern days—the James Simpson-Roosevelts-Field 
Museum Expedition—appears, and will continue to appear, in this magazine. 


today as they were when a few adventurous Europeans pushed 
east over them in the late Middle Ages. 

Roy Chapman Andrews and his expedition have covered the 
Gobi Desert and the surrounding territory, and will reach the 
Altai mountains and probably Dzungaria. It would be duplica- 
tion of effort for us to strike for the same country, so we decided 
we would make our general objective farther south and west. 

Besides this, we had in our minds Kipling’s verse from “The 
Feet of the Young Men”: 


Do you know the worid’s white roof-tree—do you know that windy rift 
Where the baffling mountain-eddies chop and change? 

Do you know the long day’s patience, belly-down on frozen drift, 
While the head of heads is feeding out of range? 

It is there that I am going, where the boulders and the snow lie, 
With a trusty, nimble tracker that I know. 

I have sworn an oath, to keep it on the Horns of Ovis Poli, 
And the Red Gods call me out and I must go. 


We, therefore, fixed on the Pamirs, (Continued on page 171) 
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For 17 Years We Faced Wheaster in Constantly Living Together’ 


For 8 Years Now We've Found Complete Happiness in 


Week-Hind Westies 


By 


MARTHA 


f“\ VERY Saturday afternoon between five and five-fifteen 
~{ a man enters the subway station at Park Place, Newark, 

en route for New York. About three-quarters of an 
Lal hour later a key turns in the door of my apartment 
and the man enters. 

A bouquet of flowers, a basket of fruit, a box of candy,.a load 
of intriguing packages are hurriedly deposited for the affectionate 
kiss of greeting. 

The man is my husband and we are about to enjoy our regular 
week-end marriage. 

We have been married twenty-five years—years into which 
have crowded many disquieting experiences, many near-tragic 
happenings that have threatened the foundation of our life 
together. They are the things which come inevitably into the lives 
of two distinctive personalities, each eager for self-expression, 
personalities requiring totally different interests, yet bound 
together by the greatest of all bonds—love and respect. 

It is because of these things which we both remember without 
bitterness that we rejoice, almost like lovers, in our present 
happiness. For we know that love and respect must have a third 
companion—understanding. 

The domestic tragedy caused by the wife engrossed in a career 
and the husband engrossed in business is not ours. We have 
indeed worked out what is for us an ideal matrimonial system. 

If my husband is absorbed in making a success of his Newark 
factory, I remember that he can’t carry on his manufacture of 
celery relish in New York as well as he can in Newark. And 
he remembers that I can’t carry on my playwriting business in 
Newark as well as I can in New York. 

It is just eight years since we entered upon our week-end 
married life. Eight years, I believe, is a pretty good test. Surely 
a significant detail of the success of our system is that for both of 
us Saturday is no longer merely the last day of the week. It is 
the best day of the week toward which we both look with antici- 
pation through all the others. 

Now this week-end arrangement does not preclude daily 
communication. It does not mean that, in case of sickness, or 
of some unusual happening, we are not together. Every morning 
at half past eight my phone rings. It is my husband for his 
morning talk. Every evening between half past five and six 
it rings again. It is my husband for his evening talk. In these 
conversations we exchange news of the day relative to our own 
particular interests, things we can’t wait till Saturday night to 
discuss. If I should be away from home at the time he calls I 
phone him or leave word when he can get me. 

Our arrangement does not mean that he is not all eagerness 
for the success of my work—that he discredits it; nor that I am 
not at all interested for the success of his, giving it credit for real 
importance. 

One important thing in the success of our week-end marriage 
system is that from Saturday night till Monday morning I am 
a one hundred percent efficiency expert in domesticity. In the 
eight years of our ‘‘part time” arrangement I have never once let 
anything lure me from my home. The most important play pre- 
micre could open and close. The most famous star could sparkle 
and wane, the most desired invitation could arrive, but I would 
not turn from the ‘home cooking” réle which I have chosen for the 
week-end. Iam my husband’s wife, housekeeper and companion. 
If he wants to join me in some theatrical or social engagement, 
all well and good—but the suggestion must come from him. 

On Sunday morning we go to church together; the rest of the 
day is for him to dispose of as he prefers. There is noon dinner 
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and a night meal, either at home or in some restaurant of his 
choice. If his friends drop in they are given the heartiest welcome, 
If my friends drop in they are accorded the same welcome. We 
have the best possible time. I cook everything he likes. And 
I confess I enjoy to the utmost this week-end of domesticity. 

Every normal woman has the homing instinct. There are a few 
things even Freud doesn’t exploit in the realm of suppressed 
desires. I think a lot of nervous, independent women who adore 
making a surreptitious dish on an electric plate in a hotel room, 
are suffering from suppression of the domestic instinct. I love 
to cook and to keep house—within limits—up to the point where 
it becomes enforced or habitual drudgery. Now I have an outlet 
for my suppressed culinary and domestic desires in my big 
Saturday night dinner and my Sunday meals. My husband 
has his intensive home life, and when we separate Monday 
morning we both return to our different work happier and better 
equipped to meet our individual problems. 

The only time I ever feel an overpowering impulse to get into 
the eternal discussion of marriage as an institution is when I 
read in the newspapers of some marital tragedy being attributed 
to the wife’s preference for a career to domesticity. Then I want 
to shout at the top of my voice: “If you really love each other 
it can all be adjusted.” I believe that fifty percent of divorces 
could be avoided if the recognition of the rights of others could 
be lifted from the realm of theoretical platitudes into actual 
practise. 

And worse things than divorce can happen when capable, 
clever women are deprived of any self-expression. Often I feel 
like calling a warning to some commercially successful husband, 
booming his business at a self-effacing wife, who is subconsciously 
boiling to the danger point, against his smug assumption that his 
interests are her only interests. 

It impresses me frequently that the newspapers delight in 
playing up domestic tragedies due to “‘wife prefers career to home 
life,” leaving the American business man’s absorption in money- 
making as a cause of tragedy, for the exclusive use of novelists 
and dramatists. Perhaps it is too commonplace for news. 

A compliment to our solution is the matter of fact way in 
which our friends accept it. And it’s interesting to note that in the 
entire circle of my friends I am the only woman who is not 
divorced, unmarried nor an abject married hypocrite. 


NE recent Saturday afternoon when I was busy making 
O a date cream pudding of which my husband can consume 
large quantities, a woman caller discussing feminism and 
Woman’s Rights said, “You just naturally live feminism— 
you’re a congenital feminist.” 

“Then feminism only means common sense and a belief that 
a man and woman can live happily together without the woman 
becoming a self-effacing nonentity!”’ I replied. “I can’t stand 
a domestic ‘yesser’ of either sex.” 

Then I began to think over the events which have led up to 
our mutually happy and helpfvl married life. It is because I 
believe that the individuality aud the freedom of both parties 
to a marriage contract can be maintained and nothing lost in 
ultimate happiness, that I am telling this story. 

Life and its economic problems began for me on my fifteenth 
birthday when the dreaded news we all feared came into our 
Cape Cod home. My father’s ship had been lost at sea. 
sea captain's daughter, with a comfortable, happy home, I was 
suddenly confronted with the necessity of thinking, not only 
for myself, but for my mother and sister. Music was all I knew. 
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Wide World Photo 


@, Martha Stanley, who wrote in collaboration the amusing 
play “My Son,” that recently scored a Broadway success 


{ began teaching singing and piano. But all the time I felt 
the desire to write. And so later I went to Boston and became 
ateporter on the Boston Advertiser and Record. One evening 
at dinner I met John Oliver Stanley of the Boston Post’s adver- 
ising department. 

Now I think of it, the man I married never made love to me, 
lever proposed to me, never kissed me in those days of supposed 
courtship. Our acquaintance began over a book. He called, 
took me to the theater, to dinner with his mother and sister; 
then one night after a theater we became involved in another 

k discussion. I was sitting on one side of the room and he on 
the other. Suddenly he stood up. 


“Where shall we live when we are married?” he asked me. 

Not to be nonplussed, I replied casually: “The suburbs of 
Boston are nice.” 

“All right,” he replied. ‘“Let’s make it October.” Then he 
came over, sat down beside me and kissed me. And in October 
we went to live in the suburbs! 

Just as my proposal was somewhat unprecedented, for two 
romanticists and sentimentalists like my husband and myself, 
so was my marriage slightly unconventional in some respects. 
At the very moment a friend was pinning on my bridal veil 
another one came up-stairs and announced that everything was 
arranged. ‘The parlor looks too sweet, (Continued on page 175) 
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By 
Edith 
Barnard 


Delano - 


HEN Gifford Brent was ten or eleven years old 

and on his way home from grammar school, he and 

the other boys stopped to watch stone-masons at 

work on a new dwelling-house. In the eyes of the 
man who was causing it to be built, and in the eyes of those 
small boys, it represented grandeur. There were battlemented 
towers on the corners that rose directly from the city brick side- 
walk, and carved acanthus leaves over the door and the windows. 
The boys passed it four times a day; most of them lived in two- 
story houses set in a row a few blocks down the hill. 

“I’m going to own that house when I grow up,” said Gifford 
Brent. Oddly enough, the other boys looked at him and did 
not jeer. They believed him. 

A few vears later—he had acquired the habit of holding his 
chin a little up and outward—he said to the neighborhood bully, 
two or three years older than himself: 


“Say, you want to look out when you try to start something . 


with me. You know I can lick you.” 

The other boy dropped his fists and with a puzzled, baffled look 
in his eyes watched Gifford walk leisurely away. 

Before the end of his last year in high school, Gifford told the 
principal that he was going to leave school immediately. He did 
not care for his diploma. What he did care for was to get the 
pick of the jobs all the other fellows would be after as soon as 
school closed. 

“Can’t lose any more time,” he said. 

“Why?” the principal asked. 

“T’m going to make a million before I’m old.” 

The principal looked at him intently. ‘‘H’m. 
likely you will,” said he. 

And that was the way it turned out. He had his first million 
by the time he was forty, and was well on the way toward his 
30 
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second. The means he used have nothing to do with this story; 
the method has a good deal to do with it. He had held to that 
early habit of his of dropping a statement casually enough and 
then making it fact. Frequently men stared at him when he 
brought out an intention so bold as to seem fantastic; when they 
saw that he was neither joking nor boasting, after a while even 
his antagonists believed him. The thing was highly effective in 
itself, and, of course, he knew that it was and used it as a method. 
It had the effect of clearing away a good deal of opposition 
that might have been troublesome. Of course, it had to be 
built up to. 

The first time the public of his native city became conscious of 
him was when he bought the turreted house. He was not twenty- 
five when he did that, and it was a front-page story in all the 
newspapers. He tore down the house and put up an office build- 
ing. The next year he left the smaller city for one much larger, 
and the story followed him. For a time he was considered rather 
picturesque; he never refused to see a reporter. 

After a few more successful coups, however, his name appeared 


less frequently in the newspapers; he was becoming a part of big 


business, and big business is like one of those tentacled things of 
the sea that reaches its tenuous fingers deep into the sand and lets 
many waters flow over its silence. By that time it did not matter 
whether the men in the street believed in him; what mattered was 
that his associates should. They did, and he himself did. He 
had never had a self-doubt in his life. In fact, he never thought 
about himself at all except in relation to things he wanted. In- 
tentions took the place of emotions; for a long time they amounted 
to the same thing. 

He was very far from being a boor. When he observed the ele- 
gance, the dignity, the fine taste of some of the men with whom he 
soon became associated, something said voicelessly within him, I 
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Charles D. Mitchell 


(Other women were beautiful. Why did “ 
men look so at Alice? The thought 
came to G. R. again and again. 


want that.”” His early eagerness became calmed, but it remained 
alivein his eyes. By the time men were speaking of “the Brent in- 
terests,” his employees were calling him, among themselves, 
“G.R.” There was not a living creature who called him by his 
first name. That was all the more curious because he was a 
generous spender, in his way a good mixer. His manner was too 
nervous, perhaps, ever to relapse into geniality; it is genial men 
whom other men love. Yet they liked him, and women liked 
him well enough, too. 

He never forgot the minor punctilities toward women; when 
sent flowers, they were invariably orchids, and not too many 
atthat. He liked being placed at dinner next to a pretty woman, 
or one conspicuously well dressed; the next day he sent flowers to 
his hostess and forgot the other woman. Beyond that, they did 
hot so much as touch the edge of his sphere of activity, and that is 
what life was to him—a sphere of activity. It could not revolve 
too swiftly for him. 
At one time a man he had just worsted in a deal said of him, 
That fellow Brent will reap the whirlwind some day.” 
_ The one he spoke to replied: “Not reap it. He'll ride it. And 
It will jolly well take him where he wants to go.” 
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Outwardly he was in no way conspicuous. Too busy even to 
play golf as his forties approached, the jumping thing within him 
kept him lean enough. He was perhaps a little too carefully 
dressed, so closely shaven that his jaws bore a bluish, shiny 
tightness. He still held his chin forward when he was thinking 
intently. That is as complete a picture as I can give you of the 
man who strode angrily into the hotel lobby of a town somewhere 
between New York and Chicago. 

He had not the time to go to Chicago at all, but things had 
muddled, and there was nothing else for it. When he was angry, 
he threw himself into work. He had, of course, taken one of his 
secretaries with him. They had the drawing-room, papers 
spread over the table—but the wails of a fretful baby reached 
them. As the train slowed down at some smaller city, the cries 
were heard more plainly. : 

“T can’t stand this train,” said Brent. “We’re getting off 
here.” 

“Three rooms,” he said briefly at the desk. He had an aver- 
sion to sleeping in a room littered with papers. 

He looked up from the page where he had written his name. 
There was no one there across the counter. A little beyond, a 


woman sat at a desk, her head bent over a ledger. 
“Please,” said Gifford R. Brent imperatively. 
For a moment—it may 
Then 
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The woman glanced up, then rose. 
have been rather prolonged—they looked at each other. 


























she moved behind a screen. They heard her voice. Ina 
moment the room-clerk appeared. 

There were, of course, the three rooms. The room- 
clerk was a little shaken from his calm when he read the 
name on the page of the register; by that time the name 
had come to be internationally known. When the bell- 
boys had departed, Brent turned to the secretary. 

“Willis,” he said, “I am going to marry that woman.” 

Willis had been with him eight years. But his eyes 
widened and his mouth opened before he couid articulate. 
Then he said, “Sir?” 

Brent’s shoulders moved. 
woman.” Then, to the other man’s blank look, 
woman behind the desk down-stairs.” 

Willis had known him those eight years; after all, G. R. 
had been known to relax a little, to joke. Willis laughed 
rather weakly, began to open his brief-case. 

“You saw her,” said Brent. ‘Lord! Did you ever en- 
counter such beauty!” 

Willis looked up from his fumbling. 
There was some one—w ith reddish hair 

Brent took a step or two across the room and back. 
“Was that all you saw?” he asked. 

Abruptly they were not in their normal positions; just 
two men, they were. Willis had thought he knew every 
mood of G. R. He stared, then he said—and quite 
seriously: 

“She may be married, sir 
“She is not,” said Brent. 


“I’m going to marry that 
go Lite 


a thought 


HEY went on to Chicago the next morning. Brent 

left it to Willis to pay the bill. As far as Willis could 
see, he did not so much as glance toward the desk as they 
went out. Things were rather tense for a day or two in 
Chicago, then, on the train again, Brent said: 

“I’m getting off here, Willis. You will go on. I may 
not be back for a few days. You know what to do. I'll 
have them put in a through wire to my room.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Willis, rather breathlessly. 

Brent got off at the small city. On the way home Willis 
pondered long. He had seen no marvel of beauty in that 
girl behind the desk. G. R.’s use of the word “‘encounter” 
offered the clue. 

The girl with eddish hair was seated at the ledger as 
before. This time the clerk was ready to assign the rooms 
to Mr. Brent, who was no sooner in them than he tele- 
phoned down to the office and asked for the manager of 
the hotel. 

“Nothing wrong, sir, | hope?” 

“Nothing,” said Brent. 

The manager arrived with promptness. ‘Do you know 
who I am?” Brent asked him directly. ‘You can do me 
a favor, if you will. There is a young lady behind the 
desk in your office. I should like to be presented to her.” 

The man looked startled, started to say something. 
Brent gave him no time. 

“T have never chased after a woman in my life,” he 
said. “I have never asked one to lunch with me. Nor to 
dine with me alone. My traveling companions are my 
secretaries. I should like to be presented to the lady 
down-stairs—if she is willing.” 

“She won’t be,”’ said the manager; but four days there- 
after Brent said to her: 

“You are going to marry me, you know. 
so?” 

The girl was a little paler than she had been four days 
before, though she was pale enough then. ‘You are mis- 
taken, Mr. Brent,” she said quietly. 

“That was what you said the first night I asked you to 
dine with me. You meant that I thought you the sort of 
woman who would accept any man’s invitation—or per- 
haps almost any man’s.” 

She did not answer. Her face looked quite cold. There 
was an extreme quietness about her that amounted to dignity. 
Only twice during the four days had he seen her smile; then the 
smile went no further than her lips and was like the lid of a box 
closing over her thoughts. 

“That was not what I was thinking then,’ 
was thinking just what I think now. 
knowledge. 
first time. 
say it?” 
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the clerk asked. 


Why not say 


Brent said. “I 
Only it is not surmise, but 

I had it that moment when you looked at me the 
You had it, too. I knew—and you knew. Why not 





. , ” 
You know nothing about me. 
“T know everything about you.” 
That time the smile rose to her eyes. 


“You do not know, Mr. Brent. 


“I may have had @ 
quite horrible past. I may be married or something.” 
fy hy do you waste time?” he said impatiently. 
A day or two later she asked, “Do you think you can make a 
thing true by saying it?” 
“T do make it true,” he told her. 2 
“How many other women have you talked this way to? 
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G'‘There are things even you cannot 
make true by saying them, Gifford.’”’ 
‘What are you keeping from me, Alice?”’ 


“Tf there were others, if there ever could have been or ever could 
be others, why should I say it to you?” 

“That is true,” she said, and her head bent in an unforeseen 
humility that shook him as he had never been shaken in his life. 

For the first time he touched her, took one of her hands and 
pressed his face upon it. She felt and saw his emotion. Some- 
thing in her went out to meet it. 

There was no question as to her beauty by the time they had 
been married a month. There had been no intensity in her life 
before; he was all intensity.. He startled her, constantly sur- 
prised her, but he woke her, too. When he came back from the 
office to the suite they had in an up-town hotel—and sometimes 
he came unexpectedly, at odd hours—he would enter the room 
where she was, swiftly, stop still with the air of one who had been 





searching and searching for something and then was surprised at 
finding it. Once she went to him as he stood like that against the 
closed door, put her hands on his breast, and asked: “Why? 
Why, Gifford, why?” 

His face quivered ever so slightly; he put his hands on her 
shoulders and set her aside, walked to a window, and looked out. 

With the unfolding certainty of her power she bloomed; her 
flesh rounded out, color lay under her skin, her hair glistened. He 
saw it and reveled in it. 

“Clothes. You’ll need clothes. Have you taste?” 

She laughed aloud. “I don’t know! What chance have I had 
to find out? Why, I——’” 

As always, he stopped her. “I don’t want to know what 
chances you’ve had or not had. You were not, you did not exist, 
until that moment you stood up and looked at me.” 

He seemed to her like a wilful boy when he said such things as 
that, with his chin thrust slightly forward. She passed a hand 
over his hair. 

“But I did, you know,” she said softly. ‘I did—exist.”’ 

He frowned. He did not like that echo of something in her 
voice, nor the faint wistfulness on her face. 

“You are beautiful—surround yourself with more beauty. Buy 
yourself clothes, beautiful clothes,” he insisted. 

“Come help me choose them,” she said, her eyes suddenly 
sparkling with fun. 

He had never seen himself as an object of fun,*but ultimately 
he did go with her to the shops. He was diverted by the assump- 
tion of the salespeople that he was embarrassed,. more diverted 
by Alice’s air of playful determination that he should see it 
through; he played up to both, was frowning and gruff, and 
insisted on her chgosing the most expensive and splendid gar- 
ments. There was a discussion concerning a certain blue gown. 
Of course, the hovering attendants agreed with him, and it was 
sent home to madame by special messenger. 

“It’s far too gorgeous,” she said when she wore it the next 
night. “Blue should be soft. This is regal.”” But .she was 
glowing, conscious of her beauty, knowing that her protesting 
was only a tribute the more to him. 

He was prepared for her. “I’ve brought you something that 
will make the gown insignificant,” he said. ‘‘Sapphires.”’ 





HE opened the box, gasped, flushed. 
S “Put them on. Your eyes are like sapphires. Look at me! 
No, they are lovelier. The gown and the jewels are not enough 
for your eyes, when they are like that. Alice!” 

But presently he told himself that her eyes could also be like 
fog that hides everything. She was turning the bracelet round 
and round, silent, thinking. 

He leaned forward abruptly. ‘*What’s in your mind?” he asked. 

“These jewels They cost so much,” she said. 

“There shall be pearls, too. Never diamonds for you.” She 
still played with the bracelet. -*‘Alice! Don’t run away into 
thought! Don’t hide from me,” he said with an odd note of 
pleading in the voice that usually sounded so definite. 


“No. But these things do cost so much. The money 
would——”” She stopped, biting her lip. She jumped up, 
turned away from him. ‘‘You won’t let me teil you things, 
Gifford!” 


For a long time he said nothing. She went out of the room, 
came back, stood beside him. He was moody, would not re- 
spond, but the next day he brought her a check-book with an 
amount in five figures entered upon it. 

“What your sapphires cost,” he said. “Do as you like with 
a 

Thereafter, whenever he brought her a gift—and the times 
were many—he told her a sum that she was to enter in her 
check-book. 

They met his friends, of course. Deliberately he did not 
vatch her at first. Then it became clear to him that her quietness 
was taken for dignity. He knew, of course, how her almost re- 
luctant smile, her slow raising of the sapphire-blue eyes would 
affect other men. Sometimes in the middle of the morning he 
would think of it. Afterward he was apt to return to her with a 
slight frown which being in her presence a few minutes dissipated, 
and the next day his men would say: 

“G. R.’s making things come alive today.” 

Such a day was apt to close with an increase of the power that 
is money, and he would stop at one shop or another on the 
way home. Once, as she entered the figures he named in 
her check-book, he stood watching her darkly, hands thrust 
into pockets. 

“Which do you love most?” he (Continued on page 106) 
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HERE was no warning. There rarely is in such cases. 
To be sure, those gophers acted peculiarly a minute 
before the tremor started, and that whistling marmot 
did too. But until he felt the first heave, Chaney 

attached no significance to the behavior of such as these. He 

was not concerned with the small mammalia of northern Montana. 

The fishing was what interested him. 

He was disentangling a fly from where, on the back cast, it 
had woven itself into an inextricable pattern with the adjacent 
shrubbery, when he became aware that dozens of the little gray 
ground-squirrels were popping out of the mouths of their burrows 
and scooting around in all directions, making sharp chirping 
noises as they went. Through the day he had seen them by the 
hundreds and usually they were in motion, but this was the only 
time he heard an outcry from any of them. A fat one popped 
up out of the dirt crust almost between his toes and caromed off 
against an ankle. It appeared to be in an especial haste to get 
somewhere else. 

Just about this time the marmot, a much larger animal, 
scuttled down the hill, whistling steadily and wrinkling up its 
back like a caterpillar in a hurry. What happened, of course, was 
that the earth sent along a preliminary notification to the 
creatures who delve in the earth and live in the earth, telling them 
their ancient mother was about to have a very hard chill. This 
is the way a layman might put it; no doubt a geologist would 
phrase the explanation differently. But it was a warning, 
all right enough. 

While Chaney still was mildly speculating regarding the reasons 
for the panic among these ground-dwellers, the solid boulder 
beneath his feet seemed to lift and stir and thé scrub aspens 
behind him all at once began to bend the wrong way, that is, 
toward the wind instead of from it. So then he knew it must be 
a quake. Instinctively he slid off the stone and splashed down 
on the loose shale in the edge of the creek bed. As he half 
crouched there, up to his shanks in water and suddenly appre- 
hensive, he felt through his boot soles a progressive rippling 
movement that grew swift and more violent. It was as though 
the world were flindering its skin on the haunches of these 
mountains precisely as a pestered horse does to get rid of a 
horse-fly. 

Evidently this meant to be quite a shock. It was quite a 
shock. The newspapers were full of it for a week; the scientists 
were full of it for months after the newspapers eased up. Over 
in southern California it shuffled the houses of one coast town 
like a pack of cards and down in the Wyoming Rockies it blocked 
a gap through which a river ran, so that a valley of ambitious 
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G.No past behind him and 
all the future before him, 
a fresh start, a good time 
—golly, but it sounded 
good to Herb Chaney! 
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! 
irrigation projects became a lake while the dispossessed residents 
were getting their families and their cattleout. But when Chaney 
looked up and saw the face of the cliff above him was starting 
to come loose, he very naturally jumped to the conclusion that 
the whole thing had been devised for the main purpose of annihi- 
lating him; there was going to be a disaster and he was going to be 
the chief victim. 

The mental process of any normal human being would operate 
thus ina similar abnormal emergency. Lightning strikes near one 
or two of us and in the moment of escape we give thanks for deliv- 
erance from a peril launched expressly at us. Heaven sped its 
direst artillery bolt with intent for our destruction, but we were 
too smart for it; we dodged. Probably it is mortal vanity that 
makes us say that to ourselves—and even believe it. We are 
forever assuming that nature gets up her principal effects either 
for our benefit or for our undoing. 

Anyhow, that was how it was with this man Chaney. There 
he squatted with his pleasant sins all heavy upon him, and the 
front of Scalded Peak was fetching away from its foundation 
to coast down and totally abolish him, Chaney. His bodily 
reflexes synchronized with his mind’s. As his brain recorded 
the thought his legs bent to jump and set him running off to 
the left along the shore. But before he could take ten long 
leaps the slide was finished and over with. 

It was miraculous—he marveled over that detail later when 
he was in a frame fit for sorting out emotions—it really was mirac- 
ulous that the entire contour of one side of the basin could 
change while a scared man was traveling thirty yards. Yet 
that was exactly what took place. In so brief a space of time as 
this, the facade of the steep, rocky wall had been rent free and 
shoved off and had descended a thousand feet or so, picking up 
a million billion pounds of loose stuff on the way. 
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In another half-minute the grit clouds were lifting and Chaney 
Was rising up from where he had flopped over into a tangle of 
windfall. He was bringing his face slowly out from under the 
arms which instinctively he had crossed on his head as he stumbled 
and sprawled and he was wiping his hand across his eyes and 
taking stock of the accomplished transformation and of his own 
Sensations. 

There had been an intolerable numbing, deafening roaring and 
crashing in his ears, and a great incredible passing before his 
eyes, he could remember that. There had been a sense that the 
air about him was filled with sweeping stones as big as court- 

uses, that tons upon tons of weight were crushing down about 
him and on him; that something else, which was minute but 


One of 


those 


Stories 
that only 
a man 
like 
IRVIN 
COBB 


Can See, 


let alone 


Write 


unutterably dense and thick, was press- 
ing upon him and flattening him to 
death; that tree tops near at hand 
overhead were whipping and win- 
nowing in a cyclonic gale that played 
above all else; and then all definitely 
he knew for a little while was that his 
mouth was full of a sour powder and 
his right cheek was bleeding. Also 
that the earthquake had passed on to other parts and 
that the avalanche begotten of it had missed him by a 
margin of, say, six rods. 

He lay almost on the verge of the damage. He 
turned over, but very cautiously through a foolish 
momentary fright of jarring to life some poised boulder 
near-by, and sat up in his kind of nest of dead roots 
and dead boughs and cleared his vision and stared 
fearsomely to his right. Just over there was a raw 
gray pyramidal smear, narrow at the top where a new 
gouge showed in the rim-rock, and broad at the base. 
It was slick and it was scoured out smoothly up the 
steep slope, but below, closer to him, the overturned slabs and 
chunks of stone had a nasty, naked aspect to them, an obscene 
aspect with their scraped bare bellies placed uppermost. 

The stream had turned from steel-blue in its depths and green- 
ish white on the rapids to a roiled muddy gray, but as Chaney 
rolled his eyes that way it showed signs of clearing. Seemingly 
there had been only one great splash and wave when the slide 
came down, and the course of the stream had not materially been 
changed. Already the dust had gone out of the air; it covered 
the leaves, though. 

He stood up and mastered the trembling in his legs and 
shrugged the stupefaction out of himself. He was not even 
bruised. Except for that little scratch on his cheek he had no 
wound whatsoever. But in certain regards he was decidedly 
out of luck. His present possessions were reduced to precisely 
such garments as he stood in and what articles he had in the 
pockets of those garments, and to one fishing rod which might 
or might not be smashed. 

The guide who had brought him into this country—Hurley 
was the guide’s name—and the camp which he and the guide 
had made an hour earlier and their two saddle-horses and their 
one pack-horse and all their joint belongings had vanished with 
not a single scrap left to show for them. Chaney convinced 
himself of this tragic fact as soon as he scrambled up on the lower- 
most breadth of the slide. Presently he balanced himself, so 
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he figured, directly above where the pup- 
tent had stood and the camp litter had been 
spread about. He saw then that so far as 
Hurley and the horses and the dunnage were 
concerned, this was their tomb for all time. 

About four o’clock they had come over the 
top and on down the steep drop to Cache 
Creek. They turned the stock loose to graze 
on the thin pickings among the cottonwoods 
and willows. He put up the tent and spread 
the bed-rolls while Hurley was making a fire- 
place of stones and rustling firewood. He left 
Hurley at the job of cooking and went a short 
distance along the creek toward its inlet in 
the canyon between the west flank of Scalded 
Peak and the east flank of Sentinel Peak to 
pick up some cut-throats for their supper. On 
the second cast he lashed his leader around a 
springy twig. He climbed a big rock to undo 
the snarl—and then this old and heretofore 
dependable earth began to get up and walk. 


ND now here it was not five o’clock yet, 
and he was alone among these mountains 
and Hurley’s crushed body was where neither 
digging nor dynamite would bring it forth. 
By his calculation it was hard to say exactly, 
with everything altered the way it. was; 
but as nearly as he could guess, he was right 
above where Hurley ought to be—with at 
least forty feet of piled-up, wedged-in, 
twisted-together soil and boulders and tree 
roots between him and Hurley. Probably 
the poor kid never knew what hit him. He 
had been right in the path of the slide and 
now he was beneath the thickest part of it. 
He had seemed to be a pretty fair sort too, 
although as to that Chaney couldn’t say 
positively, having hired the boy only that 
morning at an independent outfitter’s near 
Polebridge on the North Fork, where he had 
left his car. 

For him, the lone survivor of this quick 
catastrophe, there was nothing to do except 
to get out. That part of it didn’t worry 
Chaney much. He was at home in this high 
country. He had hunted and fished and 
ranged over a good part of it. With th: 
taller peaks to guide him and the water 
courses to follow—on this side of the Conti- 
nental Divide they nearly all ran west or 
southwest—a man could hold to his compass 
points even through unfamiliar going. 

He would scale the wall of the bowl right 
away. He didn’t want darkness to catch up 
with him before he was over the top; the 
place already was beginning to be haunted. 

Except on the eastern slopes night came 

late in these altitudes; it would be after nine 

o’clock before the sunset altogether failed 

him. He would lie down until morning came, 

then shove ahead, holding to the trail over 

which he and Hurley had traveled in until it 

brought him out on the Flathead plateau. To save time and 
boot-leather, he might even take a short cut down through the 
timber to the foothills; there were ranches and ranger stations 
and fire-watchers’ lookouts scattered at intervals of every few 
miles along the river flats. : 

He might be footsore by the time he struck civilization with 
word of the killing and certainly he would be pretty hungry, but 
that was all. He wouldn’t get cold when the evening chill came 
on. He had ona coat and it was a heavy blanket coat, which was 
lucky, and he had matches, plenty of them. He had loose 
matches in the breast pocket of his shirt and a waterproof box of 
matches in the fob pocket of his riding-breeches. He even had 
two knives; a hunting-knife in a Sheath on his belt, a penknife 
in his pocket. 

Chiney was a great one for doubling up on the essentials 
whenever he took to the woods. He’d have a small comb and 
toothbrush in his folding pocket kit; another comb and another 
toothbrush tucked away somewhere in his saddle-bags or his 
blanket roll. He always carried two pairs of boots too. 
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Chaney was never one to start a jam; the stranger had shown 


It was a regular passion with him, this fad for taking along 
spares and extras on a camping trip or, for that matter, on any 
sort of trip. People had laughed at him for being so old-maidish, 
as they put it. Chaney let them laugh; the blamed fools! It was 
his business, wasn’t it, if he chose to be methodical about these 
small private duplications? More than once his care had been 
repaid in dividends of comfort. And anyhow the thing had 
come to be a part of him. He was forty-five, beyond the age 
when men turn systematic and set in their ways. 

The only salvage left out of the disaster was his rod. He might 
as well take that along. Uncoupled and with the links tied 
together, it would not encumber him on the hike. He descended 
from the cairn and, finding the rod uninjured, was in the act of 
freeing the leader from its entanglement in the brushy top of 
an aspen when all at once his nervous hands became idle while his 
brain became active over a new thought. It was more than 4 
thought—it was an inspiration. 

It was a big notion and in that same instant he decided to 
follow after the impulse of it. 
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Suppose, just suppose now for the sake of argument, that he 
went away from this spot leaving no trace behind to betray that 
hehad gone away alive and sound? He canvassed the contingency 
from this angle and that, his imagination busy with one con- 
Jecture, one speculation, one eventuality after another, and no- 
where found a flaw in the prospect. 

This is what would happen—it morally was bound to happen, 
unless he made a false step: Sooner or later and in all probability 
before a week was up, a rescue party would come into Cache 
Creek looking for him and Hurley. They were due out in four 
days to refit with fresh supplies for another journey down on 
Pronghorn Lake, twenty miles to the southwest. Within five 
days or six their prolonged absence, coupled with their failure 
to send back word of their whereabouts by some passing tourist, 
would be enough to cause alarm at Polebridge, where Hurley’s 
People lived. Besides, the earthquake would perhaps make the 
Natives apprehensive of accidents in the mountains. 

So the relief force would set out on the hunt for the missing 
Pair. Any seasoned mountaineer could hold to their trail. 


With an admirable docility he submitted to being pinched. 


There was the site where 
they had camped last 
night, the place where 
they had halted at noon 
today to graze the 
horses and eat their own 
luncheon; the cigaret 
butts and dead matches 
dropped by them. 
Eventually, picking up 
a clue here and a clue 
there, the searchers 
would arrive at this spot 
—to find what? A 
land-slip covering the 
only fit camp-ground 
in the Scalded Peak 
basin and covering it 
forty or fifty feet deep 
at that. 

It would take a crew 
of men with tackles and 
hoists and _ explosives 
six months to explore 
the lower part of that 
slide, even if you con- 
ceded they could trans- 
port their machinery 
over the range and set 
it up. Yes, it would 
take longer than that. 
Besides as fast as they 
excavated below, the 
smaller stuff would sift 
down from above and 
more or less undo what 
they had done. So they 
wouldn’t do it; they 
couldn’t. It was be- 
yeod ali human possi 
bilicy inat they ccuid 
do it. 

Besides, what would 
be the use of trying. 
So the searchers would 
argue. Hurley and 
Chaney were buried in 
a mighty grave of the 
mountains’ own pro- 
viding. Let them stay 
buried. That undoubt- 
edly would be the final 
conclusion. It had to 
be. 

Well, Hurley would 
eternally be buried, but 
as for him, he would 
be far away, released by 
the supposition, yes, by 
the seeming undubitable 
proof of a violent death, 
from all present entan- 
glements—his debts, his 
distasteful obligations, his meager and unprofitable business back 
in that dull North Dakota town, which he hated. He would 
have quittance of certain private difficulties more burdensome 
to bear than any of these. And for good and all he would be 
done with that wife of his. And this thought was the most 
delectable of all the thoughts that he shuttled in review through 
his mind. 

Heaven knows how often he had wished he might get clear of 
the woman, with her naggings and her suspicions and her jealous- 
ies. He cared for her not at all; he was sure she cared for him 
only in the proprietorial sense. She wanted him only because he 
was somebody to be scolded, somebody to be managed, something 
to take the blame for what went wrong. And there had been 
plenty going wrong, at that. She wouldn’t miss him; with her 
talent for dramatizing herself, she would glory in the réle of 
widowhood. As for missing her—he grinned. 

Let her take the insurance. He carried a policy for five 
thousand, the annual premium paid up, and sooner or later the 
insurance company would have to fork (Continued on page 167) 
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UT in Portland, Oregon, 
almost any day you'll 
see a strapping athletic 
fellow swinging by on 

crutches as easily, as unconsciously 
and quite as swiftly as the ordinary 
man can walk. He’s a one-legged 
man—but he’s no cripple. 

If there is any doubt about this 
last after you’ve seen him walk 
along the streets, go out to one of 
Portland’s several golf clubs and 
see this one-legged man go around 
the eighteen holes in ninety. That’s 
better than I have ever done and 
it might possibly hustle you. 

And if by chance there is still any 
doubt in your mind as to the 
ability of this individual to do any- 
thing that you yourself can do, watch him play a fast 
set of tennis. Or if you don’t go in for such violent 
exercise, he’ll be glad to climb Mount Hood, Oregon’s 
highest peak, with you. 

When all is said and done, this Estes Snedecor— 
known pretty much throughout the whole North- 
west as Pete—is just about as completely a he-man 
as I have ever encountered. At thirty-three he was 
the head of the Ro‘ary International. He asks no 
odds of any man. He doesn’t hobble through life— 
he strides through life. If ever a man could truth- 
fully say, “I am the master of my fate, I am the 
captain of my soul,” it’s Pete Snedecor. 

When a small child, living with his impecunious 
preacher father near Birmingham, Alabama, he fell 
and injured his right hip. Soon inflammation de- 
veloped and tuberculosis of the bone supervened. 
For a year and a half he lay in bed, submitting to 
eight major operations. 

Finally amputation was decided on as offering the 
only hope of life. Estes, who had naturally become 
a petted, spoiled and supersensitive child and who 
had secretly envied and morbidly resented the ac- 
tivities of his energetic brothers, no longer cared. 
Misery had made his life intolerable. 

But the boy lived. And with returning strength 
he had to make many mental and physical adjust- 
ments. He had become so sensitive that he would cry 
on the slightest provocation. He had to learn again 
to walk. But when he returned to school at thirteen 
years of age, he found, as he has so often found since 
that time, that his illness had not been 
without some compensations. His 
mother had beguiled his loneliness 
with constant reading from the 
masters. Hence when the family 
moved to Tuscaloosa, he found that 
the private training he had received 
permitted him to skip a grade. 

Thus encouraged, he threw himself 
into his studies with enthusiasm. He 
got up at four every morning to 
grind. He graduated with honors at 
the University of Alabama, and two 
years later left the law school of the 
University of Michigan with similar 
distinctions. 
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He’s No (ripple 
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This picture shows how this one-legged man 
balances himself when he plays golf. 









































Nor had he shirked his part in collegiate 
duties. He served on the staff of the coll 
paper and the annual, was active in his fraternity, 
and became president of the local Y. M. C. A. But 
these activities he counted as secondary. His great 
ambition was to be as good in athletics as any of the 
men around him. 

‘Though he overcame the original sensitiveness 
which resulted from his long illness, it now developed 
a new form. He'shrank from pity. That took him 
West. He didn’t want to practise in his home 
town and draw his cases from folk who brought 
their business to him ‘‘to help him along.” Then, 
too, he wanted to give his body a chance in some 
place where he could indulge to the full his penchant 
for the openair. He had a friend in Portland; 50 it 
was that ten days after graduation, he opened his 
office there. 

For a time he did not make much money, but he 
looked, acted, and dressed as though he did. “I 
decided to live as though I were successful,” he says 
now with a smile. 

The key to Snedecor’s triumph over his physical 
handicap lies in that philosophy. He not only 
lived and dressed as though he were successful, 
but he acted as though he were physically whole, 
He accepted no quarter from fate. At college 


- he found he could handle a canoe without dif- 


ficulty. He became the father of the canoeing 
crowd, and with a partner won the annual double 
canoe race. ‘ 

Then he essayed tennis, and though he is a right- 
hand player and the missing leg is also the right 
one, he found he could play a good set using his 
left crutch only. It would have been easier had he 
developed his southpaw, using the right crutch for 
better support. It was characteristic of the man 
and the stern discipline to which he subjected him- 
self, that he declined even that degree of: self- 
indulgence. 

He stuck to right-hand play, developed a vicious 
serve, and worked up from doubles to singles, miss- 
ing few of even the wide returns. Though he 
has now dropped tennis largely for golf, when in 
form he needed no handicap from any average 
player. He was never satisfied until, as he puts it, 
“he-men treated me as one of themselves.” 

He had learned to swim, and swims well. A 
member of his own fraternity, Kappa Sigma, in 
the freshman class of 1904, University of Alabama, 
told me of a five-mile swim he had 
with Pete. Then he exercised by 
walking, and often he would cover 
as much as eighteen miles a day 
without fatigue. And finally he fell 
a victim to golf. : 

Now, a one-legged man is under 
some obvious drawbacks when he 
woos the ancient game. Yet the 
onlooker seeing Estes Snedecor 
drive soon realizes that a stance 
on one leg-is in some respects better 
than on two. The crutches are laid 
aside, the player sinks quickly to 
tee up his ball, and balancing him- 
self for a moment, swings. 
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secret of a good drive is a good pivot on the feet. A one-legged 
man has no option. He must pivot perfectly. 

In four years of casual play, Snedecor has developed sufficient 
form to do his eighteen in around ninety. He takes a 200- 
yard drive readily. On the Spokane course last year, he took one 
hole at 250 yards, and sank an eight-foot putt in two. 

Far on the sky-line from Portland, Mount Hood constantly 
beckons the ambitious to master its misty summit. It must be 
undertaken with a guide, for not only does the climb take the 
mountaineer 11,225 feet toward heaven, but for the last four 
miles after Crater Rock the trail leads across glaciers and up 
slippery ascents so precipitous that steps must be cut in the ice. 

The mountain was a perpetual challenge to the disabled 
lawyer. It was the supreme test of physical fitness. So one 
morning with a competent guide, Snedecor undertook his greatest 
adventure, the conquest of the peak. His trusty crutches were 
shod with iron spikes. A pack had to be shouldered, for the 
night was to be spent aloft. But long dependence on his one 
support has made the lawyer phenomenally sure-footed. So 
accepting to the full the obligations of the physically perfect 
Alpinist, and disdaining all aids that any other did not receive, 
he set out upon his climb. 

They say that his guide almost died from heart-failure at 
the most difficult stages of the journey. But success is an es- 
tablished habit with Snedecor. His will-power has become as 
hard and inflexible as the thews of his foreleg. He mastered his 
peak, and for good measure he made the trip a second time. 

Can he run? Faster than any but a track athlete. It is an 
uncanny motion in reversing semicircles. One crutch is thrown 
far forward, and the body projected after it, a distance of about 
ten feet from crutch to crutch. The speed is amazing, and is in 
the form of a lope that causes the runner little or no discom- 
fort, and can be kept up for long periods. This device is used 
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constantly by him in tennis, and gives him a mobility of move- 
ment that renders his plays hard to anticipate. 

He uses a very heavy pair of walnut crutches that have served 
him ever since his junior year in college. He wears what he calls 
Prince of Wales patches under each arm, but does not employ 
pads on his crutches. He thinks the latter harm the nerve centers 
and interfere with blood circulation. 

For a different reason he disapproves of the modern crutch, 
fastened with leather cylinders on the outer forearm. “That is 
all wrong,” he says. “‘These men forget that we literally walk 
on our hands. Look.” And he presents a pair of. calloused 
palms which bear the major part of his body’s weight. More, 
the arms when strapped are useless for their normal function. 
Like a flash he will clamp his crutches under his arm, freeing his 
hands, snatch up his children, or a couple of traveling bags, open 
and close the door, and swing up-stairs or out of a room in a trice. 

It is almost uncanny the way he can play ball, catching for 
hours, reaching up and down and from side to side with the 
greatest facility. He could run bases, too, were it not for the 
delay involved in seizing his crutches as he leaves the plate. 

Snedecor had first to overcome self-pity. That stage he has 
long since passed. Now he laughs at himself. ‘I am the best 
one-legged lawyer in Oregon,” he says. But he still finds it hard 
to bear the pity of others. 

After the war when he was assisting committees dealing with 
disabled men, he had constantly to warn his associates against 
this attitude. ‘These men do not want any pity; they want 
cheer,” he would explain. ‘They have been through hell. Don’t 
remind them of it. They want your respect and encouragement. 
Don’t hang on their necks. Slap them on their backs. Tell them 
what life has in store for them. Just a little harder fight—that’s 
all.” 

And Pete Estes Snedecor loves a fight. 
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N APPEARANCE Sally Mallow was almost exactly similar 

to the other girls employed by the Lotus Palais de Danse. 

She represented a type. That is to say, she had a thin body, 

no hips and no corsets. She was rather pretty in a cheap 

little way. When sitting at the table with the other dancing part- 

ners, she would produce a lip-stick and redden her already scarlet 

lips without particular interest or energy. Her hair was always 

perfectly shingled and waved, her nails pink and shining. How 

she managed to do this on the money she earned at the Lotus was 

a mystery. She addressed her fellow workers with a faint 
Cockney accent, as “dear,” and was deared by them in turn. 

Every day from two till six, and from eight till twelve, Sally 
Mallow danced. Any man in the room could march up to the 
desk, plank down his sixpence, and have the pleasure of dancing 
with Sally—or one of the other Sallies. Until their turns arrived 
the dancing partners lounged in a corner, the men at one table, 
the girls at another. They all wore numbers, and reminded one 
of a lot of bored, hungry-looking sheep herded into separate pens. 

In these dreary intervals of waiting Sally talked but little. She 
would sit painting her mouth and smoking a great many cheap 
cigarets, her blue eyes staring at nothing, quite blind and bland. 
But when she danced her whole face seemed to change, to grow 
queerly radiant, to shine with a funny sort of ecstasy. 

Sally Mallow loved dancing. It was her only way of expressing 
herself. At other times she was a type. When dancing, she be- 
came an individual. She never thought twice about her partner, 
whether he was a clumsy boy, or an impertinent little clerk, or a 
gross, clammy-handed old man. Her mind was bent to the task 
of making his feet follow hers, and yet allowing him to imagine 
that she was doing the following. Usually she succeeded. There 
was not a man so awkward, so dull, so wooden that he could not 
dance like a thing inspired with Sally in his arms. 

Outside the Lotus, Sally had very little life of her own. She 
lived in a bed-sitting-room quite close to the dance hall. It was 


a dingy, depressing place. but it was heaven to Sally when she 
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crept back to it at night, too tired to wash the make-up off her 
face, too tired sometimes to undress fully, too tired to do any- 
thing but fall into bed and sleep, with her head buried in the bed- 
clothes, and the window tightly shut. 

That seemed to be her life—the Lotus Palais de Danse, and 
the back bed-sitting-room in Cannon Street. She had no real 
friends, bar one or two girls at the Lotus. Unlike the other girls— 
whose conversation seemed to consist exclusively of “I said to 
him” and “He said to me’”—Sally Mallow had a vast, calm, con- 
temptuous indifference for men. All of them, in her opinion, were 
poor things—some a trifle nastier than others. She viewed them 
without emotion, except when they gave her a good meal. 

Sometimes at the Lotus one of her impertinent little clerks or 
her gross old men would try to get out of hand, but she had a cool, 
nasty little way of punishing an offender. She would say nothing, 
but her blank eyes would stare at him, through him, until he be- 
came apologetic, confused or sullen, as the case might be. “It’sa 
treat to see Sally Mallow handing out the ice-box stuff when they 
get fresh,”’ was the verdict of the professionals’ tables. 

Sally said nothing. She was a wonderfully tranquil person. 
Her friends—all the other underfed, shingled, waved and hipless 
replicas of herself—chattered across her, screaming to make 
themselves heard above the blatant din of the colored jazz band. 

“He said to me, ‘When you get a night off, lemme know and 
we'll go’n dance somewhere——’ ” : 

“T said to him, ‘Don’t you try and pull any of that stuff on me, 
I said, ‘because this little fairy isn’t taking any,’ I said ——” 

Sally said nothing. Sometimes, sitting there, smoking cigaret 
after cigaret, she would feel Danny Cohen watching her. She did 
not resent his stare. Now and again she would turn her head and 
smile at him. Danny was the only man she had ever come neat 
to liking. He was a dancing partner, like herself, and typical, t00, 
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of the other young men who sat with him at the professionals’ 
table. Like them he was smartly dressed, sickly-looking and 
sallow-skinned from being so much in the close atmosphere of the 
Lotus. His face betrayed his race, but not aggressively so. He 
had a fine forehead, from which the dark hair was brushed back 
sleek and shining with a too liberal application of grease, and his 
eyes were gentle, a little melancholy, like the eyes of an old dog. 

Sometimes, when they were not wanted, he and Sally danced 
together. It was then that Sally Mallow touched her heights of 
happiness. Danny was easily the best dancer of the lot of them. 
He was incredibly swift, silent, sure. Dancing with him, Sally 
lost sight of that poor little ghost, Sally Mallow—lost sight of 
back bed-sitting-rooms, of the Lotus Palais de Danse, of vague 
fears which came upon her at night when it was too hot to sleep. 
The sort of fears which forever must haunt the Sally Mallows of 
this life. Horrid bogies called Losing-your-job and Being-laid-up 
and Getting-too-old. Allin a row sometimes they came out and 
jigged up and down in front of Sally. 

But dancing with Danny she forgot them. Everything was 
lost in him, in the delight of the strange rhythms and rapid, 
intricate steps which they performed so easily, so swiftly. 
Danny’s dancing had all the smoothness, all the suavity of a per- 
fectly oiled, perfectly controlled piece of machinery. Sometimes 
Sally would be a little mad with the intoxication of all the amus- 
ing things they could make their feet do. Dancing with Danny 
her face was rapt, shining with that funny sort of ecstasy which 
made Sally different, after all, from all the other Sally Mallows of 
the Lotus Palais de Danse. 

“Funny kid you are, Sally,” said Danny to her once. 

“Why, Danny?” 

“Dancing seems to take you like religion does some folks. Your 
face when you dance with me looks kind of—oh, sort of holy.” 
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Sally smiled, but vaguely. “I like dancing with you, Danny.” 

“And you’re certainly some little dancer. Better than the 
other girls here. Why didn’t you take it up—stage stuff, I mean? 
You might have made a hit.” 

Her face became quite amazingly wise, shrewd, a little cynical. 

“There are hundreds of girls who dance better than me—who 
are blocks ahead of me for prettiness—and they can’t get work. 
It’s too much of a toss-up forme, Danny. I’m safe here. Some- 
times I have awful thoughts—Danny, it’s rough luck being a 
girl, and having nobody, and depending on yourself for every 
penny. Sometimes I have nightmares when I think I'll lose my 
job—or maybe get ill.” 

Danny was in love with her. It was nothing new. Ever since 
she had come to the Lotus he had seemed to be always hanging 
round, watching her with those gentle, melancholy dark eyes. 

“You remind me,” Sally told him, “of a spaniel we used to have 
—ages ago, when I was a kid. A kind of hungry, wistful look 
you’ve got, just like that old spaniel.” 

Danny did not object to having himself compared to an old 
spaniel. He had, as a matter of fact, a very modest opinion of 
himself, dancing and all, and would have smiled amiably if Sally 
had likened him to a baboon. When he asked her to marry him 
he was profuse with apologies for his own disabilities, so that 
Sally made fun of him. 

“Danny, you'll never be a go-getter. Why aren’t you a bit 
more conceited? You could be, quite easily, the way you dance.” 
“Don’t you ever think of anyone except as a dancer, Sally?” 

“Oh, Danny, I’m sorry! But I don’t think I could ever think 
of you—the way you want me to.” 

He looked at her anxiously. ‘Perhaps you feel that you could 
not marry a Jew?” 

“Oh, a Jew—what does it matter what you are? I’d marry a 
Turk if I loved him.” 

She was feeling curiously angry about it—angry and hurt. 
The sight of Danny sitting there, a pathetic and also a —— 
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QI was charming to bask in the sun of his tenderness. 


comical figure, his forehead glistening slightly from the heat of 
the room, his hungry, wistful eyes never leaving her face, moved 
her to a gust of cruel, irritated laughter. 

“Oh, Danny, you look so silly!” 

His face gave a curious little twitch, almost as if some one had 
hit him, but he said nothing. 

“Danny, I’m a beast. Why don’t you tell me I’m a beast? 
You’re so kind. You’d be the kindest husband in the world.” 

He grinned, a little jerkily. ‘How d’you know? I might beat 
you.’ 

Sally Mallow did not smile back. Instead she grabbed at her 
unfailing remedy for all ills. 

“Come on, let’s dance.” 

They danced. 

But Danny did not let the matter drop at that. He returned to 
it again and again, for once surprisingly stubborn. At last Sally 
requested, half in exasperation, half in indulgent amusement, 
how he hoped to keep a wife on his wages at the Lotus. He had, 
it appeared, a little put by, also a plan which he put before her. 
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“You're so—safe, Christopher,’’ Sally said. 


“If we were married we needn’t stay on here. We could go to 
London, Sally. And there—well, you never know. I have a 
friend who is a theatrical agent. We might get a job—exhibition 
dancing in a cabaret show—something like that. Danny and 
Sally Cohen—what do you think? Danny and Sally—it ‘ud 
look well topping the bill somewhere.” 

His sallow face was quite flushed with excitement. He darted 
from one extravagance to another. 

“Then I’d have you all to myself, Sally.” The thought was 
almost too beautiful to be borne. He looked at her sternly. 
“You want a bit of looking after, I can see that. Underfed, that’s 
what you are. I bet you don’t eat enough to keep a goldfinch 
alive.” 

“Well, the money I get here won’t exactly run to six-course 
feeds,” said Sally, who existed mainly on those immemorial 
standbys of back bed-sitting-rooms—a nice cup of tea and a soft- 
boiled egg. ; 

Danny picked up her right hand, which was incredibly thin 
and stained with cigarets round the first and second fingers. 
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“J feel that if I pressed my thumb hard it might go bang through 
your palm, Sally. Never saw such a thin little hand. Bad feed- 
ing takes us different ways. It makes you thin, and me flabby.” 

They did all their love-making at the Lotus, these two funny 
little people. They never met except at the dance hall. Sally 
could not picture Danny, nor Danny Sally, without the back- 

ound of the blaring jazz band, the chattering professionals, the 
tawdry lantern-hung hall. They were at home and contented 

ere. 
Othe more crowded it was the better Sally liked it. She 
enjoyed the once-a-week “Special” nights, when she was dancing 
all the time, and there were no intervals of waiting about in 
which to remember tired body and aching feet. 


t was on one of these “Special” nights that Sally first met 
Christopher Dowson. A great many people were there, the 
usual Lotus crowd. The room was very hot. The colored band 
was playing a very soft, sugary waltz. The lights went out, to 
the accompaniment of shrieks and giggling. From the gallery up- 
stairs they started to play colored limelights on a large silver ball 
which revolved slowly in the middle of the ceiling. 

Sally got up from the sofa and smiled mechanically at her new 

rtner before leading the way onto the floor. They danced. 

Sally’s first thought was that the man was really an incredibly 
bad dancer. He held her awkwardly and stiffly bounced up and 
down, plainly laboring under the firm belief that the waltz was a 
dance in which you revolved and kept on revolving. Sally tried 
helplessly to stem the flow, but was whirled round in his clutch 
like a feather. 

Round and round they went. The room, the red, purple and 
orange limelights, the colored players perspiring and yelling 
“Wow!” and showing a lot of teeth as they nodded at any pretty 
girl who passed them—all began to reel like a drunken sailor 
before Sally’s eyes. Her feet still did their work mechanically, 
but her head was in a whirl. She gasped a little, and made a 
clutch at her partner’s arm. 

“Do stop going round. for a minute—my head’s frightfully 

iddy.” 
oe stopped dead in the middle of the floor, absurdly flustered, 
and deaf to the few well-chosen remarks hurled at him by a dark, 
sinister, sallow-faced young man who had cannoned with con- 
siderable force into the small of his back. 

“Why, ’m—I’m awfully sorry. Giddy? It’s the heat of this 
beastly place. Come and sit down, and I’ll bring you-—” 

Sally could not help laughing. He looked so large, so foolish in 
his confusion. For the first time she noticed that he was quite the 
largest young man she had ever seen. The limelights, changing 
from rose to green, bleached his fair hair and his almost babyishly 
fresh-colored face to the ghastly tinge of death. 

Sally’s head cleared in a moment. She drew him on again, 
skilfully saving him from death at the hands of half a dozen 
dancers whose way his large bulk was blocking. 

“Tt’s all right—I’m not ill. Only going round so fast made me 
giddy, that’s all. Couldn’t you go straight for a bit, as we’re 
going now—you see? Or anyway, try to go round the other way 
for a change.” 

She was very kind about it. The poor young man, who had 
not recovered from his fluster as quickly as she had from her 
giddiness, was so obviously znorant as to how they were dancing 
now. He had apparently forgotten even the jigging hop-and- 
skip which he had executed with such fatal buoyancy before, and 
was content to drift where Sally’s cunning and skill led him, his 
part consisting of grabbing her sheepishly round the waist and 
bumping her violently into every other couple they came across. 

For the encore, however, he was more at his ease and managed 
to get round the room quite creditably, only treading on Sally 
once. 

When the lights went up he led her firmly away to a small 
table in the corner, where he sat with his large hands on his knees, 
smiling at her at once anxiously and amiably. 

“I’m afraid that I’m an awfully clumsy brute, but I haven’t 
danced for years, and ” He stopped abruptly. ‘Look here, 
can I dance with you all the evening?” 

If Sally was not overjoyed at the prospect, she was too well 
trained to show it. 

_ “You can fix it up at the dancing partners’ desk—over the other 
side of the room. Tell ’em Number Five—that’s my number. 
You’ll have to pay, you know.” 

He grinned, like an excited, bragging child. “I’ve got plenty of 
money!’ 

He went charging off, looking blatantly big,and alive. Sally 
fumbled in her handbag for a packet of (Continued on page 162) 
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RITING comes in waves. The first of which 

I was conscious brought Meredith Nicholson, 
George Ade, George Barr McCutcheon,’ Booth 
Tarkington, Charles Major and others. 


Then came Irvin Cobb, Mary Roberts Rinehart, 
George Randolph Chester—do you, too, remember 
those first Wallingford stories?—Zane Grey, Montague 
Glass, with his Abe and Mawruss, and others. 


Next Peter B. Kyne, James Oliver Curwood, 
Fannie Hurst, Charles E. Van Loan, Edna Ferber, 
Ring W. Lardner and Harry Witwer. A little later 
A. S. M. Hutchinson and Sinclair Lewis. 


This last twelvemonth has seen a new group— 
Anne Douglas Sedgwick with her ‘Little French Girl,” 
Margaret Kennedy with ‘The Constant Nymph,” 
Sarah G. Millin with ‘““God’s Stepchildren’”—and just 
now a writer with a method so different as to be 
startling is brushing away records as if they were cob- 
webs: E. Barrington, author of ‘Glorious Apollo,” 
the novelized story of the love affairs of the despi- 
cable, lovable, crippled, handsome poet Byron. 


Who is E. Barrington? Whence comes she? I 
say she, for now the mystery’s solved, it develops that 
E. Barrington is an Englishwoman of distinguished 
family—Mrs. Adams Beck, granddaughter of Admiral 
of the Fleet Sir Fairfax Moresby and daughter of 
Admiral Moresby, who annexed New Guinea for 


England. 


She lives in Victoria, B. C., amidst a secluded Eng- 
lish garden, shadowed by majestic trees and surrounded 
by Oriental works of art. A cultured, intelligent, 
charming woman, giving now to the world a genuine 
novelty in literature. 


And, of course, just as the Nicholsons, Ades, Cobbs, 
Glasses, Curwoods, Kynes, Hursts, Rineharts, Ferbers, 
Hutchinsons and Witwers naturally become parts of 
the organization which makes this magazine's superi- 
ority possible, now Anne Douglas Sedgwick, Margaret 
Kennedy, Mrs. Millin and E. Barrington are enrolled 
for your benefit and entertainment. Already you've 
had new stories by Margaret Kennedy and Mrs. 
Millin; Mrs. Sedgwick is writing for you, and— 
gorgeously good mews- E, BARRINGTON’S new 
novel, “THE EXQUISITE PERDITA,” which tells 
the romance of George IV and the beautiful Perdita 
Robinson, begins as a serial next month. [R. L.] 
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The usual Story is that Children 
Keep a Woman from a Career. I, 






Parkhurst, 


have a different story to tell. 
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HAVE always said I would never write an experience 
story. So that now takes its place among the many things 
I have said I would never do and have lived to laugh at 
myself for doing. 

Several times recently I have heard women blame their failure 
to get ahead in the professional or business world on the fact 
that they had children to care for. Just the other day a woman 
whom I consider both selfish and futile said to me: 

“Well, I could have done so.much better if I had not had 
Dorothy to consider’—Dorothy being her sixteen-year-old 
daughter. ‘She has been. such a handicap,” she said further. 

It is this remark which drives me to swift and vigorous attack. 

For children are not a handicap but an urge—that is, if a woman 
has a fair share of the maternal instinct, which I think most 
women have. Out of my own experience I can sincerely say 
that to my daughters I owe whatever of success I have had. 
Indeed they have kept me from being a complete failure. And 
this has been so from the first day I stepped out from a sheltered 
home to earn my own living and theirs as well. 

It was never in my mind to seek a career. As a word I have 
little patience with it. It has been so robbed ofits vitality by 
little women of little talents who have misused it as an excuse 
for shifting their responsibilities, whereas it should apply only to 
those having a special talent of a high order.. I had no such 
talent. 

Such a thing as going to work had never entered my mind 
until after the San Francisco earthquake and fire. My father 
had died some time before, leaving my mother a comfortable 
income. A too youthful and, therefore, unsuccessful marriage 
hid sent me and my two little girls home to my mother. In the 
old-fashioned way I was quite content to allow her, out of her 
generosity, which she also took as a matter of course, to care 
for us. 

When the earthquake was over and the fire had burned itself 
out, with more of a shock than the disaster itself we awoke to 
the realization that the income was no more. So there I was 
with necessity staring me in the face and not an asset to my 
account. I had a finishing school education. I could speak 
French after a fashion. I could play the piano in the same way. 
As my parents always read a great deal and there had been 
much book talk in our home, I was fairly well read for my years. 
Neither alone nor accrued did these recommend me for a real 
man’s job. And it was a real man’s job I had to have. 

It was here that my daughters, one three and the other seven, 
stepped in. At the family council a somewhat pompous and in- 
adequate male adviser disposed of my case with bland finality. 

“As for you,” he said, with a nonchalant wave of his hand, 
“vou can take what money you have and learn stenography. 
You can’t earn enough at that to keep the chi!dren, but you can 
give them to the other side of the family.” 

I don’t remember what I said. I am sure the nonchalant male 
knew what I felt. So did everybody else when I had said what 
I had to say. Those children were mine and they would continue 
to be mine. That was all there was to that. 

After a few days of racking my brain I decided to take up 
insurance. I didn’t know anything about it, but it seemed easy 
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to learn and it needed no starting capital. At first things went 
easily for me. My friends were more than kind. Many of them, 
when they heard what I was doing, sent for me and gave me 
their policies to place. A few even took out life insurance, 
Gratifying though this was, it-was humiliating, as I knew they 
were not in need of it and were only doing it out of pity. No 
one likes to be pitied. 

As the months went on I saw that, fine as my friends were, it 
was going to take something more than their bounty for me to 
build up a clientele which would give me enough money to keep 
myself and the children going. In those days I had little self- 
assurance. I had never needed it. A lot of inward remonstrance 
with my pride was necessary before I could force myself to go to 
strangers. I must say that people, as a majority, especially 
men, were courteous tome. There were those, however, who were 
not only curt but discourteous. Being supersensitive, this went 
very hard with me. Besides, I have never been partial to physical 
effort. I am naturally a lazy person. I don’t mind thinking 
about work. Doing it is a different thing. 

If the responsibility for my little girls had not. weighed so 
heavily upon my mind, I am positive that I would have turned 
from insurance almost in the beginning and taken to the type- 
writer as a way out requiring less initiative and less energy. 
In the two years I kept at it I grew to detest it. Everything 
about it was irksome and distasteful to me. But I just had to 
stay at it and I’m glad I did. For those two years did a very 
definite thing for me. They gave me the habit of work; they 
gave me a self-assurance and a persistency which enabled me 
to go after things and to stick at them until I got them. 

I had always wanted to write. At least I liked to think about 
it. But I had no facility for words. Experience and knowledge 
of people and of life were an unopened book to me. It was 
difficult for me to express myself on paper. So instead of gadding 
about—and I love to gad—I spent much of my leisure trying 
to write. 

With the help of some lessons in the short story, I wrote 
one story and with beginner’s luck I sold it to an Eastern 
magazine. Other efforts did not take. At once I saw that it 
would mean years and years of patience and hard work to earn 
my salt that way. I was determined to get out of insurance. 
But I knew I could not do so until I could get into something 
which would give me as good an income. So I went at it from 
another angle. 


NE day I heard of a vacancy on the staff of a Western maga- 
O zine. The salary was more than I was earning. So I went 
after it. Looking back I am aghast at my own self-esteem. 
When I heard what it was I would have turned and run if the 
thought of what a salary would permit me to do for the children 
had not held me. The job was in the giving of the business man- 
ager of the magazine. He was a hearty, whole-souled man, but 
cold as ice when it came to business. When I appeared before 
him, asking for the job, he took one long look at me and then gave 
one long laugh. 

“Why, child,” he finally said, “this is a man’s job. You 
couldn’t do it.” 
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of “A Kingin the Making. 

At the left, her two daughters, 

Emily and Martha, taken at the 
time she started to make her own way. 


“How do you know I cou!dn’t? I have a man’s responsibilities and I have to 
have a man’s job,” I replied with seeming self-confidence, for I was scared to 
death. 

“Have you ever written anything and sold it?” 

I told him of my one effort. The result was another laugh, longer and louder 
than the first. My one impulse was to make tracks for the door. But I just 
wasn’t going to let that job get away from me. So I stood my ground. When 
he had had his fill of enjoyment out of the situation, he asked: 

“Why do you have to have a man’s job?” I gave (Continued on page 178) 
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Frazier. 


Pawnee Bill (Major Gordon W. Lillie), last 


The dirty little coward 
That shot Mr. Howard 
Laid poor Jesse James in 








Hunt 


HESE are my boyhood 

heroes—Wild Bill 

Hickok, the James 

Boys, the Dalton Gang, 
Buffalo Bill, Captain Bill Mc- 
Donald, Belle Starr, Captain 
Payne, Pawnee Bill. 

Some of them were good bad- 
men; others were bad good-men. 
But they were all brave and fear- 
less men, and as long as I live 
they will ride their phantom 
horses across my memory. 

Today only one or two are left. 
All the others have gone west— 
to the eternal west beyond the 
setting sun. Pawnee Bill, almost 
alone, remains to tell the glorious 
tales of those men who died with 
their boots on. 

For a week he and I sat in easy 
chairs or rode horseback and 








his grave.” 


“That reminds me of the 
time I first met Jesse and 
Frank James,” my old-timer 
went on. “I was a kid fresh 
from the Middle West. When 
I was eighteen I had beat 
my own way out to Wichita, 
Kansas, and with a cousin who 
was called Trapper Tom, I 
made my first trip that sum- 
mer to Indian territory. It was 
a wild country in those days 
and outside of a few cattle 
ranchers and Indian agents and 
traders, there were no white 
men in the whole territory. 

“In the fall of that year I 
took two or three pack-mule 
loads of hides to the white 
trader at the Pawnee agency 
to sell. On the first night out 
from the camp a. terrific 
storm came up and I lost the 
trail. Just as dark was com- 
ing on a man with a black 
beard came up to me and see- 

















talked of old days and their 
heroes. He had known them all; 
he had done everything that the 
boy of a generation ago dreamed 
of doing; he had hunted buffalo, lived among the Indians, trapped, 
drove cattle up the Chisholm trail from the Panhandle to Kansas 
(when Kansas was Bleeding Kansas); he had shot it out with 
cattle thieves and bad Indians; he had known all the Robin Hoods 
of the day; he had led the ““Boomers”’ into the promised land of 
Indian territory; he had been a great showman with long hair and 
a sure aim. And now in the twilight of a crowded, colorful life, 
he could sit back on his buffalo ranch and watch the world build 
cities on the very prairies that a half-century before he had seen 
swarming with buffalo and red men. 
Together we sang: 
‘Jesse James he was a man, 

He done the best that he can, 

Gentlemen, he was brave, 
46 


G Belle Starr, famous woman bandit of the early days. 


ing that I was a lad and alone, 
asked me to go to his camp for 
the night. There were several 
men there and they got me 
some supper, bedded me down and treated me with every kind- 
ness. The man with the beard was Jesse James. 

“T met the two brothers again driving cattle on the Chisholm 
trail from Texas. At this time Jesse and Frank had given up 
bank robbing and were trying to live honest and respectable 
lives as Panhandle ranchers, but the Pinkerton men were too hot 
on their trails and they had to sell their cattle and take to hiding 
again. Years after this second encounter and sometime after 
Jesse had been shot in the back by Bob Ford, and Frank had been 
pardoned by the Governor of Missouri, I had several con- 
ferences with Frank over the possibility of his being the press 
agent for my Pawnee Bill Wild West Show. At the last moment, 
however, the deal fell through and eventually Frank retired toa 
farm where he died two or three years ago.” 
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Next to the James Boys, my biggest bandit heroes were the 
known more or less unfavorably as the Dalton 
Gang. Pawnee Bill’s acquaintance with them began back in the 
early 80’s when these brothers were cow-hands on the Bar X-Bar 
ranch a few miles from the present town of Pawnee, Oklahoma. 

On a bright October morning in 1892 in the little town of 
Coffeyville, Kansas, two of the Daltons and two others of the 
gang, Dick Broadwell and Bill Powers, shot their way into im- 
mortality—taking four of the citizens of the town with them. It 
was the end of the direct line of the Dalton Gang but it lived on 
for more deeds under the title of the Doolin Gang. 





Dalton Brothers 


They had reached the 
heights of their luck before 
this Coffeyville affair: in 
fact they overplayed their 
luck. In all the annals of 
the Road no gang has ever 
pulled a double bank rob- 
bery simultaneously in the 
same town. Young Bob 
Dalton, in the full pride of 
his youth, determined to 
do this and thus establish 
his gang as the premier 
desperadoes of their day. 

Calling the gang together 
Bob planned the double 
robbery. At nine-thirty in 
the morning of October 
5th, the five men rode into 
town, two going to one 
bank and three to the 
other. Bob and Emmett 
Dalton quickly finished 
their call on the First Na- 
tional Bank and left with 
$16,000 in a sack. At the 
Condon Bank, however. 
the three men were told 
that it would be several 
minutes before the time 
lock of the vault would 
open. It was a lie but it 
worked. While the three 
waited, the enraged citi- 
zenty began their counter 
attack. In the end Bob 
and Grat Dalton and Bill 


of the old-timers, and one of the early Pawnee Bill shows, taken about 1900. 
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@The two ‘Buffalo Bills’’—Bill 
Mathewson and Bill Cody. 
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Powers were killed. Emmett was shot off his horse 
and Dick Broadwell, badly injured, escaped on his 
horse. A mile out of town Dick was found lying by 
the side of the road dead. His boots were off. 
Years later Emmett Dalton explained to Pawnee 
Bill that Dick, having always sworn that he would 
never die with his boots on, had pulled them off 
just before he succumbed. Of such stuff were the 
old heroes, and villains alike, made of. 

The last remnant of the Dalton gang was led 
by Zip Wyatt, who was finally captured with his 
sweetheart, Jennie Metcalf. 

Speaking of women bandits brought to Pawnee 
Bill’s memory the name of Belle Starr. 

The daughter of a Missouri judge, Belle Starr 
had led for many years a romantic and ven- 
turous life in the wild country around Fort Smith 
on the Arkansas River in the extreme eastern part 
of the Indian territory. A dashing woman dressed 
in a black velvet riding habit, she was regarded as 
the brains and driving power behind a gang of 
desperate men. In the end she was shot, sup- 
posedly by one of her former lovers. : 
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The famous Dalton Brothers as cowboys on the Bar X- 
Bar Ranch near what is now Pawnee, Oklahoma. 


During the first year of the Civil War, Wild Bill, single-handed, 
, killed ten members of the McCandlas Gang of horse thieves and 
border raiders, who masqueraded as Confederates. It was his 
biggest day. For years he was marshal of Abilene, Kansas, when 
that town bordered Hades, and afterwards he became United 

States Marshal of Hays City. Later he traveled a season or tyo 
w.th Buffalo Bill in a ‘“‘hall” show. 

Pawnee Bill related to me a show tale concerning Wild Bill that 
he had heard from Colonel Cody. Wild Bill in this particular 
thriller rescues the beautiful white maiden from the red men. ; On 
this night in question one of the Indian braves drank a little too 
much fire-water and in the stage fight discharged his six-shooter 
a little too close to Wild Bill’s pants—so close in fact that the 
gun-wad hurt considerably. Wild Bill, filling himself up on 
“drinkin’ licker” the following day, swore at the start of the per- 
formance that he would kill this Indian. Colonel Cody, over- 
hearing the monolog, borrowed Wild Bill’s gun and presenting 
him with two dollars urged him to continue his celebration. | Ifit 
had not been for this wise move, Wild Bill’s gun 
would have had eighty-six notches instead of 
just eighty-five. 

Next to Wild Bill Hickok probably 
Captain Bill McDonald of the Texas 
Rangers was the greatest individual 

carrier of peace to the great West 
and Southwest. His gun was 
notched on both sides clear up 

to the front sights. 

There were other poyhood 
heroes of that day. One of 
them was Captain David 
Payne, the first of the Okla- 
homa “Boomers,” who for 
years tried to open up the 
sparsely settled Indian tert- 

tory. In 1885 Captain Payne 

died after an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to form a colony south of 
the Kansas border. Following his 
death, the ‘Boomer’ movement 
went ahead under different groups. 
One of them was led by Pawnee Bill who 


G.Emmett Dalton, surviving 
member of the Dalton Brothers. 


Side by side with stories of desper- 
adoes came stories of the great United 
States marshals and sheriffs. The 
greatest of them all, of course, was Wild 
Bill Hickok. 

History gives Wild Billa clean record of 
eighty-five killings and a reputation of being 
the champion shoot-to-kill middleweight of 
all time. 

Wild Bill was six feet tall and weighed 
one hundred and sixty-five pounds and shared with in December, 1888, came to Wichita and 
Jesse James the honor of having been shot in the formed a big “Boomers” organization, that 
back. It was the only way anyone had a chance to kill @ Jennie Metcalf, cap- later made the first run into the Indian territory, 
him, and even that took all the nerve Jack McCall had. tured with Zip Wyatt April 22nd, 1880. 

Bill’s end came suddenly in a barroom in Deadwood in ‘ Probably no event in the history of the world 
1876 when he was forty-eight years old. is more dramatic than this “run.” A hundred 
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Wild Bil 
— Sullivan of & 


thousand men stsrmed over the border when the signal gun was 
fired at noon—and that night throughout all the open territory 
there swept the meaningless words “Oh, Joe! Here’s your mule.” 
It was a shibboleth of camaraderie. And the opening itse!f was 
a twenty-four hour epic. 

Greatest of all my boyhood heroes, I suppose, is Buffalo B‘l!— 
Colonel William F. 
Cody. It was on a 
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Buntline wrote Colonel Cody’s first “hall’’ shows and then in 
1883 Cody started his out-door Buffalo Biii’s Wild West Show. 

Ail the years Buffalo Bill Mathewson fumed in mighty wrath, 
and it was not until Cody’s great Western farewell tour in 1912 
that the two men buried the hatchet and became friends. 

But all this is of small import. The truth is that to millions 
of middle-aged 
Americans today, 





late spring day in 
1883. that Pawnee 
Billfirst met Coionel 
Cody. Pawnee Bill, 
then a young inter- 
preter of the Paw- 
nee Indians, had 
been asked by Colo- 
nel Cody to bring 
to the Buffalo Bill 
Show a dozen Paw- 
nee Indians. It was 
the first year of the 
Buffalo Bill outdoor 
show and this meet- 
ing was the start of 
the warm and close 
friendship that 
iasted until Buffalo 
Bill’s death January 
10, 1917. 

Say what we will, 
Buffalo Bill was a 
very part of our 
national life. He 
was an institution. 
He was legendary 
and his prowess was 
Herculean. To the imagination of a boy of a generation ago, he 
was a hero incarnate. What American between the ages of thirty- 
five and fifty-five cannot recall the magic days spent in the hay- 
mow reading his marvelous adventures? 

Many, too, will remember the echoes of the never ending dis- 
pute over the right to use the title “Buffalo Bill.” Old Bill 
Mathewson, of Wichita, claimed that the title originally be- 
longed to him and that Bill Cody had “raised” it on him. 
Mathewson without doubt was the first to be called by the 
name. When the Union Pacific pushed its steel arms across 
Kansas he had the contract to furnish the men with buffalo meat. 
A janky voung man by the name of Cody worked for him. 

: About this time Ned Buniline, who wrote Western stories for 
‘Saturday Night,” got the idea of a series of stories writien 
around a character to be called Buffalo Bill. He met young 
Cody, who fulfilled every demand of a scout hero, and promptly 
proclaimed him the original of his immortal works. Later 
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@,Who doesn’t remember this thrilling poster of fifteen years ago? 
(Right)—-Buffalo Bill as he appeared in his farewell tours. 


Colonel Cody was a 
shining example of 
courage and man- 
hood and honor. He 
was the eternal hero 
of the beckoning 
West. 

And when he 
had backed his white 







charger the length 
of the great arena 
and took the fare- 
well salute, a cer- 
tain something 
that had to do with 
romance, with youth, 
with the dreams of life, 
backed out of our hearts 
and left us ever after. 
The world needs 
heroes, and most of all, 
neroes on horseback. 
Tkey are the salt of 
youth—and from the 
salt of youth comes the 
iron of mature men. 























































































géalousy 


J # 0A Drama of a man who 


HAT night when Isharwood came to dine with me in 
Paris at the Hétel Plaza Athénée, where I was staying 
to see the Exhibition of Decorative Arts, our conver- 
sation ranged over many subjects and at last—why not 
at first?—touched upon women. I had recently been reading a 
very clever book on women by a writer in English, and I men- 
tioned it to my friend. He hadn’t read it but he had heard 
about it, and knew that it had made many women very angry. 

“Books by men about women always make women angry,” 
I said. 

And then we talked about the strange secret antagonism be- 
tween the sexes, shown sometimes in the writings of both women 
and men, and he instanced the works of Schopenhauer, Weininger 
and others, and I again referred to my Ludovici. We were up 
in my little sitting-room, which looked on to a pretty garden 
court and was perfectly quiet, and presently Isharwood said: 

“T think that we men are often terribly merciless to women.” 

“Instead of being chivalrous as we ought to be?” I asked. 

“Well—yes. But can we help it?” 

“Help being merciless?” 

“Ves,” 

“Why not?” 

“Can we help being what we are?” 

“Are you a fatalist?” I said. “Don’t you think we can exercise 
some control over our actions? Don’t you think we can often 
act as we choose to act even if our nature utters a protest?” 

“But then there’s the question, what is a man’s nature?” he 
rejoined, with a faint smile. ‘I’ve heard people talk of man’s 
nature and of his ‘better nature’ as if they were two separate 
things in acute antagonism. Then again the expression, the 
; ‘evil side’ of man, is often used in contradistinction to his good 
i side.” 

“Yes. But, to cut away all the phrases, do you genuinely be- 
lieve that whatever he may say or think, however self-assertive 
and wilful he may seem to be, a man is by force majeure compelled 
to act in a certain way, the way arbitrarily prescribed for him 
by—by ” 

“His nature?” queried Isharwood, again with the faint half 
cynical, half melancholy smile. 

“Or let us say by a burden laid upon him 
which makes his fate.” 

“Ah! The burden! But let me submit 
a case to you. It’s my own. When I’ve 
put it to you, tell me whether I was governed 
or not. Merciless I certainly was.” 

“Put 1." 

“Of course we’ve only known each other 
of late years. This happened before we met 
—a long while ago.” A curious inward 
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,,"'She’s the Bacchante of my dreams,” 


Morinier said to me—and from the 
moment I saw Christine, I was hers. 


Dalton Stevens 
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By Robert Flichens 


Author of The Garden of Allah 


wanted PERFECT LOVE 


expression came into his large pale eyes which were so un-English. 
He must have got them from his Russian mother. ‘A long while 
ago!” he repeated. 

“As a young man I was in love with love. Nowadays, I sup- 
pose, at any rate in England and America, such a young man as 
I was would be looked upon as a sort of phenomenal monster of ; 
sentimentality. I’m all right now. I breed sheep. I paint oa ee 
second-rate pictures. I shoot wild duck. I go down to Fontaine- oe £ 
bleau and play golf in the forest. But then I was fiery, romantic sy 
and of course sensual. - 

“My father had plenty of money. After being educated, more a 
or less, in England, I came here to study art. What thousands , 
of young men of all nations have studied art in this beautiful, 
beastly Paris! 

“T studied pretty hard in Paris in those days, and I ran wild 
after love. Often I thought I’d got hold of the real thing. The 
sheer ecstasy of that delusion! But then later I felt that I was 
trying to press a shadow in my arms against my heart. Young 
cynicism, the bitterest thing there is, would sear me for a time. 
And I would rail against women, classing saints and cocottes 
together. But soon the desire of love would get the upper hand 
in me once more. And I would be off again through the romance 
of young Paris—young to me—seeking the love eternal. 

“The awful thing is that I found it! 





“7-0 you know the northern countries of Europe? Do you 
know Scandinavia?” 

I told him that I had been in Denmark and Sweden. 

“Then you have met some Danish and Swedish women, no 
doubt?” 

“Oh yes!” I said. ‘A good many.” 

“Some of them are wonderilly good-looking, and they are 
easy to get on with, too, very free\in giving you their ideas, very 
outspoken and almost eagerly intellectual. And they often have 
a Northern voluptuousness which, combined with their mental 
energy and their peculiar—what shall I call it?—their peculiar 
love of strangeness, their morbidezza, makes them amazingly at- 
tractive, too attractive. Their—their attraction is too great. A 
Valkyrie with a touch of morbidezza—what a combination to 
attract a man, to attract him away into those regions where his 
reason cannot go with him! And she was that, she was that! 

“Thad a friend in those days. He was an athlete and a wonder- 
ful designer and painter. Some of his friezes of leaping and 
dancing barbaric figures, of horsemen, of strange Eastern beings 
moving in processions on elephants and racing 
dromedaries, were marvelous in their spirit, their 
vitality, their almost diabolic energy. He lived 
on the fifth floor of a house in the rue de Clichy, in 
an apartment containing a big studio 
from which a staircase led up toa narrow 
corridor painted bright blue, with two or 
three rooms giving onto it. I often went 
there to visit him. He had a Chinese 
mMan-servant. 

“One afternoon in winter I called 
there about half past five. I mounted 
the narrow staircase past various offices 
and rang his bell. 

“The Chinaman opened the door. I 
knew by his look and manner that he 
had been intending to say that his 
Master wasn’t at home, but when he 
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“My friend, Raoul de Morinier, met me in the studio, which 
was beautifully lighted by electric lights concealed in alabaster 
vases, and by lights cunningly hidden behind the cornice of the 
saw who it was he hesitated. If he’d painted ceiling. He told me at once that he wasn’t alone. 

denied his master to me it would have “*T’ve got a Swedish girl with me,’ he said. ‘She’s the love- 
been better. But he asked me to wait and he would see. liest thing! The fact is, though she isn’t a professional model 


iin a moment the Chinaman came back and admitted me. she’s been posing for me this afternoon. She’s the Bacchante of 
‘She was there, the woman whom I afterwards married. But my dreams. I didn’t mean to let anyone in. But when I heard 
I didn’t see her at once. it was you! She’s gone up to put on her things.’ 
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“We sat down on a couch to wait for her, 
and I remember that as I looked towards the 
narrow staircase in the corner of the studio 
I had a keen feeling of anticipation. 

“Tn two or three minutes Christine appeared, 
coming slowly down in a powder-blue dress, 
with her light yellow plaited hair uncovered, 
and holding a little blue hat in her hand. Her 
lips were smiling. They turned up at the 
corners. I’ve always loved mouths like that. 
She had, I saw at once, a dazzlingly radiant 
complexion, not ruined by paint and powder. 
Health gleamed in her like a bright light. 
She looked like a queen of the North, I 
thought. 

“And she looked kind and what the French 
call ‘fidéle.’ ”’ 

He was silent for a moment, and then he 
repeated, with an indescribable accent of tragic 
melancholy, the word “‘fidéle.” 

I wondered very much why a word that 
should surely be sweet in the ears of all human- 
ity moved him to such obvious sadness. But 
perhaps he was thinking with irony of human- 
ity’s unfaithfulness. Was it so? I ventured 
to ask him. 

“T’ll tell you in a moment,” he answered. 
“You'll know well enough at the end of my 
story. I’d been seeking for the love ever since 
I had settled in Paris. I found what I needed 
so terribly in Christine. 

“She was Swedish, from Stockholm. She 
belonged to a good family though not a noble 
family. Her father was a shipowner and origi- 
nally from Djursholm, I believe. She had only 
been for a few months in Paris. She had a 
big soprano voice and was studying singing 
with Marchesi. 

“A big voice she had. But everything of 
that girl was on the big scale. She was mag- 
nificently developed, a strapping athlete. She 
had big, starry Northern eyes. Her gestures 
were big. Her laugh had a glorious bigness 
in its ringing music. And there were big things 
in her nature, too, splendid big things. 

“From the moment when I saw her coming 
down Morinier’s studio staircase I was hers. 
The mere sight of her seemed suddenly to make 
life fine, to broaden things out, to give a value, 
a savor to existence. Light seemed to come 
with her, ‘pulsing vitality, a generous rush of 
the worth while. 

“These Northern women—at least this is 
my experience of them—beneath all their 
smiling blond vitality often conceal a strain 
of the morbid. When I grew to know Christine 
I found this strain in her. It was like what we 
sometimes call a kink, or a twist. { 

‘“‘Love sometimes sees very clearly. And I loved Christine.” 

He paused, hesitated, then added with a strange thrill of what 
seemed to me defiant conviction, as if he were protesting against 
some under voice murmuring a negative: “I loved Christine very 
much, very, very much. And I detected that morbid strain in 
her. Only at times, but I detected it. She was not what is 
called quite healthy all through. But nor was I, nor was I! But 
then you know half of me’s Northern. And up in the North— 
ah well! It’s the breeding place of the morbid, say what you will! 

“We loved. Presently we lived together. Then we married. 

“The living together? My experience is that conventional 
morality is not very much considered in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, that there’s a good deal of I won’t call it immorality, but let 
us say of amorality up there.” : 

He stopped, looked at me with his curious large pale eyes. 

“I’m inclined to believe you’re right,” I said. i 

“There were reasons why Christine and I couldn’t marry 
directly we wanted to. But she gave herself to me unhesitatingly 
when she loved me. She seemed to think, she did think that the 
right thing to do, the only possible thing. We married eventually 
because there was no reason not to, because it made certain 
things easier, and because I specially wished it. She wished it 
too. Don’t doubt that! But J was desperate by that time to 
ae married. Can you guess why?” 
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@.Morinier had been infernally clever. He had 





“Tf you loved her so much, it was natural ”” T was beginning. 

But he interrupted me. 

“The Arabs—don’t you understand their veiling of their 
women, their rigorous seclusion of their women? I do. I 
always shall. When you love a woman, if you’ve got a certain 
kind of temperament—a temperament which probably not one 
pure-bred Englishman in a thousand has got—you want her for 
yourself, yourself alone. You want to blot other men out of her 
life entirely. 

“That’s how I wanted Christine. I was dreadfully jealous 
of her. I couldn’t help it. It was impossible for me to be different. 
I simply couldn’t bear that other men should have anything 
whatever to do with her. I—I hated to see her shake hands with 
aman. Have you ever noticed that some men, when they shake 
hands with an attractive woman, hold her hand longer than’s 
at all necessary, press it—in a certain way?” 

“No doubt they do,” I said. 

“And it’s done in—it’s done so that one can’t well protest 
against it. There are all sorts of ways in which men can squeeze 
themselves into a beastly sort of intimacy, physical intimacy 
even, with the women who inevitably arouse desire in men. 
Christine was one of those women emphatically. As she had taken 
me I knew that she took other men.” 

“T)’you mean deliberately?” I asked, at this point. 
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told me that little bit of truth—about my wif: having gone to the studio—in order that | might think it was all the truth. 


“Oh, no, no! Unconsciously! She couldn’t help it. She was 
the sort of woman men desire at first sight. That was the curse 
of it all. And then I remembered that she wasn’t a convention- 
ally moral woman. With me she had shown herself a creature of 
impulse. I had loved her impulse. She had given herself to 
me, lived with me unmarried. Couldn’t impulses repeat them- 
selves? Couldn’t what had been be again—but with another? 

“How often I asked myself such questions as that when I 
saw how men wanted my Valkyrie! 

“I became desperately jealous of Christine. It would be diffi- 
cult to make you or anyone else realize how jealous I was. Every- 
thing made me jealous—a look from a man at her, a conventional 
touch of the hand, a sent<nce that dealt with a subject the least 
bit leste. 

“There came a time even when I hated going with Christine 
toa theater, because of the subjects treated in the plays to which 
she had to listen in the company of men. Even that shared 
listening became almost unbearable by me. I must tell you that 
Thad long ago come to hate Morinier, my friend of the rue de 
Clichy.” 

“Why was that?” I asked. 

‘Why? Because he’d—he’d—but I told you how I met 
Christine in his studio. When I arrived there she’d gone up- 
Stairs to put on her things. She’d been posing to Morinier 


asa Bacchante. Wasn’t that fact enough to make me detest him, 
the fact that he had seen Christine like that? I wouldn’t have him 
come to our flat. I forbade Christine to be with him. I forbade 
her to have anything to do with any man whom I suspected of 
admiring her too much, of having designs upon her, or even of 
showing too plainly that he knew she was beautiful. Ah! You 
wonder how she took it! You wonder how she bore all this that 
I’m telling you of!” 

“Well, yes. By your description of her I should suppose 
that she was a spirited woman.” 

“She had spirit, but she had that morbidezea too. And presently 
it began to show itself in a very strange form. Can you guess 
how?” 

He stopped and looked across at me intently. 

“T don’t know—d’you mean 

“Go on! Go on!” he said, almost bruskly. 

“Well, one has heard of certain people having a desire of 
persecution,” I said, with some hesitation. ‘But surely 5 

“There! There!’ he ziaculated, in a deep note. ‘‘Perhaps 
not exactly that. But d’you know at last she seemed actually to 
welcome my jealousy. Not at first. At first she protested, was 
righteously angry—righteously, I say!” 

“T hear you,” I said, wondering. 

“We had scenes in those days, those (Continued on page sa 
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Shutters 


HE sun directly overhead crushed Rio de Janeiro with a 

sheer weight of heat, but mule carts still jangled over 

the cobbled ruas, automobiles sped along the avenidas, 

a chattering populace flowed picturesquely against 
immense harbor blues and hazy distances. 

Only the Street of Shutters slept. Except where the Yankee 
Bar dug a shadowy cavern behind a wide doorless arch, the lane 
wound between two inhospitable flanks of shuttered windows, 
closed doors and hang-dog respectability that deceived nobody. 
Hawkers slouched by without disturbing the inmates; a leprous- 
looking beggar removed her whines and lottery tickets to a better 
pitch; even Gallagher’s macaw, brilliant above the bar, was quiet. 

Gallagher sunned himself near-by. Content covered the puce 
shadows of his face; patchouli, wreathing from his sleek black 
hair, softened the tropical odors. His nostrils quivered, his eyes 
flicked, but otherwise motionless, he made a disreputable obelisk 
to miscegenation. Absorbing the sun, he was yellow; by his 
trick of drousing alertly, he was West Indian black; his eyes, 
little agates green-centered instead of brown, betrayed white 
somewhere in his blood, which conceivably was mud with 
treacherous depths. Gallagher owned the Yankee Bar and 
several pages of every tourist’s diary. According to the writer’s 
temperament, he was an assault on national pride, a downright 
— or an unforgetable patch in Rio’s crazy-quilt. 
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“Si, si, American I am,” he would insist across stringy brown 
lips that his Portuguese inflections beaded with spittle, ‘‘and my 
name is spell G-a-l-l-a-g-h-e-r, Galyaygar.” He pronounced it 
Gal-yay-gar. “And look, no?” A prehensile arm swept at- 
tention to rows and rows of bottles ceiling high, surmounted by 
the Stars and Stripes. ‘Ver’ good American, me; and my 
daughter, she is white, white as the lily. A wife you would pay 
two thousand dollars for, as the parrot is my judge.” 

And believe him or not, he swore by his macaw whenever truth 
required emphasis or straight-out perjury needed a disguise. 
Man and bird were a sinister pair. The parrot brooded. Gal- 
lagher included a counterfeit bill in the change he gave. Tourists 
rarely argued, for the environment smacked of hidden knives and 
unidentified corpses floating under docks. Besides, the cash 
desk sign said, ‘All kinds of Money Given and Accepted.” 

Such was Gallagher who had waited twenty minutes by time, 
twenty years by vindictive memories, before an automobile 
steered up the street. A smile twisted his mouth. A tumbril, 
that car, bringing Senhor Renzo to judgment. Virtuous Renzo, 
he scoffed; so rich in coffee that he was no longer.a man but a fat 
round coffee-pot boiling over in the sun. Perspiration seeped 
darkly beneath his panama down baggy cheeks; his eyes swam 
loose and wet, two. floating coffee-beans. Age and weight 
tressed him; today he envied Gallagher’s slighter shape. 
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Gallagher spat. Too lucky, this Renzo, he swore; with dia- 
monds flashing between his soggy folds, expensive perfumes to 
make paradise for his spreading nose, silk clothes to caress his 
skin, pomade for his mustache, gold in his teeth, padres to pray 
for him—rich Renzo! Vermin! 

The car stopped. The macaw awakened and hissed as Renzo 
lumbered out. 

“Devil of a bird,” he muttered in Portuguese. 

“Like the Devil, he knows all about us,’’ Gallagher agreed in 
the English he always affected. “He screams but does not tell. 
What I could tell of what happen twenty years ago before you 
were so good, eh? Twenty years,” he soliloquized, breathing in 
Renzo’s scent, “and until these last five days we have not 
met again. But there are many differences, no? Now you 
are rich——” 

“And you speak English instead of Portuguese,” Renzo in- 
terrupted. Gallagher’s reminiscences undermined that right- 
eousness which earned missionaries’ blessings and cheap labor for 
his plantation out in Parana. “If you are not rich whose fault is 
it?” he demanded half-heartedly. ‘This place! Ugh!’ 

. Gallagher let his teeth gleam whitely. “I am not poor. So 
both of us change for the better, no? Me my name, vou your 
Nature—from one shark to another shark. We both get money, 
you from Heaven, me from Hell, you more than me. But me, I 
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Worth two thousand dollars, Renzo 
decided, seeing Alynia. ‘White as 
the lily, no?’’ whispered Gallager. 


get something else besides. Triumph! When I take a man’s 
money I have beat him, no? More than that, too. I have also 
destroy the enemy who wanted to take that money himself: 
And yet,”’ conceded Gallagher, somewhat melancholy over the 
superior rewards of Renzo’s virtue, ‘“‘and yet, if I could get all that 
by doing pretty good like a padre, I would be good always for the 
rest of my life, as the parrot is my judge.” 

“The parrot! You like a friendly judge.” 

“A fifty-fifty friend, mine and yours,” answered Gallagher 
amiably. ‘‘If I kill you or you kill me, it does not tell on either 
of us.” 

Renzo shrugged. “I come to talk marriage and you talk 
murder.” 

“Ah, Iam downcast I lose Alynia so soon 
two thousand dollars, American money, no?” 

As they entered the bar Renzo struck the cage viciously with 
his cane. The macaw flared at him. ‘That bird started out to be 
a condor but changed his mind,” he growled, following Gallagher 
up-stairs. Noon heat drenched the shadows of the patio above. 
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The macaw’s shrill just then might have been Gallagher’s own. 


Renzo exhaled gustily across thick purple lips, while Gallagher 
felt lazily happy. An omnipotence soon to be overthrown. 

“Bring chianti, Maria,” he called. A mulatto woman set up 
a bottle and two glasses. “Alynia, you will pour the wine.” 

One of four doors opened. Renzo sucked a breath. 

‘White as the lily, no?” whispered Gallagher. 

Alynia was; of a pallid, sunless white, however, that con- 
trasted both men further into the dimness. Approaching through 
the slanted beam that descended from a glass skylight, she paused 
once as though, imprisoned in it, she waited for the shaft to creep 
along its daily orbit, touching the same fiber mats and rattan 
furniture, the same dejected palms. Alynia had seen little else. 

The world from her window was Gallagher’s pestilential back 
yard; and beyond that, roofs and spires rising into hills where 
days ended tumultuously only accentuated her captivity. Sun 
must not tinge her. At fourteen she had acquired one fact: 
being born a woman, she was born for marriage. But fear was 
instinctive, restraining all other emotions; so Alynia could not be 
beautiful, merely white. 
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Why had he talked 


Having poured the wine, she moved back, but Renzo drew her 
close, eagerly pawed her arms and thighs, and rumbled breaths 
of satisfaction from his stomach. Her whiteness was no miracle; 
blood played tricks. A throw-back; yes, and worth two thousand 
dollars, he had decided five nights ago. Cool to touch, she 
gratified his fingers; she flinched but submitted spiritlessly. 

Through avid, half closed eyes Renzo refashioned this wisp 
into a wife. Perhaps not exactly a wife, he demurred. But he 
would dress her hair more maturely to please the missionaries; 
she must look older. He would crimson her lips, nostrils and 
finger-nails to please himself. He pictured her in high, bright 
slippers, in a gown that shone when she danced, in stockings that 
only pretended to conceal her slender legs. They were to be 
admired again—graceful as a gull’s. Bracelets would chime at 
her wrists and perfumes eddy wherever she moved. Renzo loved 
Alynia; he would flog a mule with equal pitilessness. 

““A wife so white,” he gloated softly. 

Gallagher sipped wine; his long fingers wound around the glass. 
“Happy ones,” he murmured and drank a little more. “It 1s 





so much of Alynia? Mason must learn of her. 


strange, Renzo. We do things, we say things; they go out and 
come back some way we never understan’. The parrot screams 
but does not tell, no?” 

It broke Renzo’s illusion. ‘You speak like a holy man and a 
fool. Your parrot has more sense,” he grumbled. 

: “You remember when I scream but don’t tell?”” Gallagher con- 
tinued evenly. “You came to my bar with diamonds you steal 
from somewhere. After I buy them you pull your gun and take 
them back, my three hundred dollars and all. Then you give me 
your gun with your name on it, for a souvenir, and it is not even 
loaded. I scream down here,” he confessed, grinning and point- 
ing to his belt, “but here,” touching his mouth, “no words, 
nothings. It is just a good joke on me.” 

But you never forgive or forget.” Renzo nodded compla- 
cently. “I know you, Gallagher. A snake has more forgiveness 
in its heart. But what can you do?” 

"i We are friends,” Gallagher soothed, refilling Renzo’s glass. 

But life is that way. We are ships what come back. Twenty 
years ago you take my money; today you bring it to me and take 


Even now the bar buzzed over her wedding to a ver’ rich senhor. 


my daughter. Next time I suppose you bring my daughter and 
take something else—my life, no?—because she is not a good wife, 
not sympatica. But at two thousand dollars and how I have 
rear her, she must be Two—thousand—dollars.” His 
palm reached out. 

Renzo counted hundred dollar bills into it. While being paid, 
Gallagher sipped again and Alynia watched mutely. 

“|. . eighteen hundred, nineteen hundred, two thousand,” 
Renzo finished. 

Gallagher riffled the bills. ‘“Two thousand dollars for the three 
hundred what you stole. Good interest, my friend. I have the 
thrill in my veins, Renzo. The triumph!” 

“But who have you beaten?” Renzo almost jeered it. “And 
why talk of interest? I have repaid nothing. I have bought. 
She is worth two thousand dollars of any man’s money,” he said, 
gathering Alynia between his knees and burying his face at her 
breast. ‘Gallagher, my friend, to beat me you must first hit the 
sky with a stone.” 

Gallagher smoldered across the rim (Continued on page 124) 
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George 
eAADE 


GA scene from ''The Col- 
lege Widow,’’ the play 
which made $15,000 a 
week—a big total in 
the days of low prices. 


George Ade at the time he was 
writing a string of successful plays. 


OME years ago when I began to meet the men who wrote 

plays I wondered why Bronson Howard, Charles Hoyt, 

Clay Greene, Augustus Thomas, Eugene Presbrey, 

George Broadhurst and the others did not turn out at 

least four plays a year and become immediate millionaires by 

sure and easy methods. They had learned the technique of the 

stage and had the knack of turning out dialog and stood in with 

the public and could always find managers to produce their 

plays—so why not reap the most golden harvest that ever 
came to geniuses who write for a living? 

The whole recipe for getting fame and fortune by writing 
for the theaters looked safe and certain to me then because I 
had not stood in the middle of the track and dared the locomotive 
to hit me. 

For the time being I overlooked the undying truth put into 
words by Mr. Emerson to the effect that you can’t get anything 
in this world without paying for it, in one way or another. Every 
party after eleven P.M. carries a headache. Few millionaires 
are happy. They acquire dollars at the sacrifice of slumber and 
peace of mind. They try to beat the game by grabbing a lot of 
money and then discover that they have brought up children who 
belong in the zoo. In the heyday of my busy time as a so- 
called dramatist, a lot of my good friends could not understand 
why I looked and acted like a man who had just driven home 
—_ a couple of heartrending funerals. 





Hardest 


$100,000 


I was running neck and neck with Peruna on the bill-boards. 
The press-agents floated stories about what I said when so-and- 
so asked me this or that. They thought it was good publicity 
to convince the public that I was a gurgling comic. Many a 
morning paper has been dampened by my tears! 

My associates knew that I had several ‘‘shows”’ on the road 
and was collecting each week more money than I had ever seen in 
Indiana, and they could not understand for the life of them why 
I sobbed when I should have been singing. 

I tried to make them understand by relating to them the fol- 
lowing little perable: Once there was a beautiful young school 
ma’am who was tired of working for forty dollars a month. 
So she went up to the city and lived in her own apartment and had 
a lot of clothes and many pairs of shoes and more than a quart of 
jewelry. She should have been very happy but she wasn’t. 

Even the parable didn’t help my friends to understand the 
situation. I was trying to let them know that the pains and 
penalties and trials and torments and disillusionments and 
sacrifices and humiliations involved in writing for the stage were 
an offset to the Captain Kidd revenues. The money returns 
looked important, but every dollar represented a drop of blood. 
As for the fame, was it fame or notoriety? 

This was my line of weeping after I got into the game and had 
a lot of experiences which harrow-toothed my tender sensibilities. 
But along about 1890 when I was listening to the siren and hop- 
ing that she would get me, I never had attended a dress rehearsal 
as principal sufferer and I doubted the statement that plays are 
not written—they are rewritten. 

I had not learned that purgatory and playhouse may be 
synonyms. I thought playwriting consisted of preparing ’4 
script and then cashing checks. No one had tipped off to me the 
inner secrets of the torture chamber. 

You know, writing plays is a good deal like running a chicken 
ranch. Anyone can take a pencil and a pad of paper and 
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accumulate a large fortune by raising poultry. So many eggs at so 
much a dozen. No overhead except a few incubators and some 
feed. Then, in a few weeks, so many broilers at so much a 
pound and a dazzling profit. Buy more eggs and sell more broilers 
and keep on pyramiding. What could be simpler? 

The city man who promotes a chicken farm never heard of 
the pip and the budding playwright possibly never looked up 
the statistics to find out what percentage of dramatic authors 
go insane. 

Between 1900 and 1910 I had every wild-eyed experience which 
can come to one who tries to write plays. I tried my hand at 
every kind of writing. My most spectacular success was followed 
by the most dismal failure, and both were written on the same 
color of yellow paper with the same kind of a lead pencil. It 
has been years since I made the vow of renunciation and ran for 
the woods, but I am still compelled to go through the following 
catechism: 

Why did you stop writing plays?” 

‘Because there are so many easy ways of getting money. One 
may crawl over a transom and chloroform prominent people 
while they are sleeping, or one may get a revolver at a pawn- 
shop and hold up automobiles.” 

“You made more money out of plays than you could possibly 
make, in the same length of time, from any other kind of writing, 
didn’t you?” . 

“Alas, yes. I recall the happy days when I received a sheaf of 
toyalty checks every week and my father, at the bank down in 
Indiana, thought I had turned out to be a burglar. It just 
seemed as if everyone in the world was slapping me in the face 
with twenty-dollar bills.” 
¢ Then why did you stop writing plays?” 

Ah-h-h, because one cannot spend royalties in a cemetery.” 
se one, like the parable of the school ma’am, often fails to 
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@.May Irwin’s “innocent jag’’ in Mr. Ade’s 
first play, “Mrs. Peckham’s Carouse.”’ 


For some reason most writers do not like to tell how much 
money they receive for doing what they do. They will talk 
about the sale of a novel or the sell-out business that a certain 
play did in Pittsburgh, but when it comes to giving any exact 
figures as to the swag in the course of a year, they are just as 
chatty as oysters. It may be that they are restrained by false 
modesty or possibly they do not wish to arouse false hopes in the 
bosom of the income tax collector. 

While one is talking boldly about himself and divulging 
most of the secrets, I cannot understand why he should cover up 
his finances. Since I left college I have been the most underpaid 
and the most overpaid workman in the business. About one 
year after 1 took my degree I was helping to edit an evening 
newspaper in LaFayette, Indiana, at a salary of six dollars a 
week. The publisher of the paper had told me that he really 
did not need another man but if I wanted to come down to the 
office every morning and stay all day and try my hand at local 
reporting and editorial writing and telegraph editing and proof- 
reading he would pay me a nominal salary while I was learning 
the business. It was the most nominal salary on which I ever 
tried to keep alive. I stood it for about nine months and then 
went to work for a patent medicine company for fifteen dollars 
a week. 

When I began on a Chicago newspaper in 1890 my salary 
was fixed at twelve dollars a week, (Continued on page 1 3) 
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On the right is the 
Young <Atan 
of this story 
after he has found his 
FIRST FOB 
in NEW YORK 
on his way to 
LOVE, 
ADVENTURE, 
FORTUNE 
—and 
knocked out 
his First 
eAntagonist. 


The Story &3 Far: 


IFE to Sam Smith during his boyhood consisted of plowing 
and harrowing, mowing, weeding, pruning and chores— 
hard work and no play from dawn to dark. He knew 

nothing of women, beyond his two sisters and his mother; 
nothing of the amusements of youth. 

Sam’s father, Theophilus, was a Connecticut farmer with no 
real taste for farming, who had come up from school-teaching in 
the South, at the suggestion of his brother Cyrus. He was a 
patriarchal man with a flowing white beard, stiff-necked when it 
came to yielding ts others, with a classical education and classical 
tastes. He had lost two boys in the Civil War (Sam had been 
born during this time) and another in a tragic accident in Con- 
necticut. He had been unable to make a succ. ss of farming after 
Cyrus, on whose advice he had counted, went to New York; and 
things had gone from bad to worse with him, until at last 
60 


there had not been enough to eat in the house. Sam’s mother 
too, sweet and worn out, did not fit into the Connecticut en- 
vironment, her thoughts turning always to her beloved South. 

Just as things might have taken a turn for the better, when 
Sam’s mother and his buxom, good-looking sister Narcissa had 
perfected a new sweetmeat of orange peel soaked in cider and 
sugar which had financial possibilities, Theophilus suddenly died; 
and his wife, unable to bea. the shock, soon followed him. 

Narcissa shortly afterwards married the local storekeeper; the 
other sister Julia who was somewhat indifferent to the family’s 
situation, was already teaching school in boston. Sam himself 
decided to accept the invitation of his uncle, in spite of Cyruss 
long estrangement from Theophilus, and go to New V_rk. 

So young Sam Smith, in a new suit of store clothes, a derby hat 
and a choking collar, came from the farm to the city. He lived 
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with Cyrus, a successful business man who, like his wife, Sarah, 
Was ultra-religious. The other member of the household was a 
young niece, Ruth. 

On Sunday at church he met Mr. Wright, an effusive “friend 
of young men” who promised to get him a job. He began to 
love New York. Success and wealth! he thought. To be a man 
to be reckoned with in this great, throbbing, vital city! Ah, that 
would satisfy him! His brain was aflame with ambition, and he 
fisted his hands upon that great resolve. 


R. BALDWIN WRIGHT’S expectations for inter- 
esting Mr. Hartshone in Sam Smith, his new protégé, 

did not meet with disappointment. 
fe “‘He’s badly off for help,” said Mr. Wright, rub- 
bing his palms and fingers together in great good humor as he 
med at his companion across the luncheon table the following 
tay. “It’s in his stockroom where he’s short-handed. He was 
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very particular to ask about your morals, Sam. I felt justified 
in assuring him that they were irreproachable. 

‘We had to bargain a little about your salary; he said three, I 
four. ‘Come, Mr. Hartshone,’ I said to him, ‘a laborer is worthy 
of his hire! The boy’s got to live; he’s just an orphan and hasn’t a 
penny in the world!’ I said nothing about your uncle. Let him 
think you have to pay your own way ; 

“But I do!” Sam interrupted. 

“That may be, that may be, but Hartshone would never con- 
sent to pay you four dollars a week if he thought your uncle had 
money. Let him think you have no relatives and that you’re here 
in the city trying to get a start. That’s best.” 

The luncheon was sumptuous, Sam thought—a wonderful 
meal in a wonderful place—and Mr. Wright the most genial of 
hosts. He hurried down-town for his interview with his prospec- 
tive employer full of confidence and determination. 

Canal Street—a great wide cross artery that spelled noise, dust 
and dirt, and throbbed with the very life-blood of the city. 
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Well,” said Evelyn, “it’s iust the old story: I was deserted.”” ‘‘How? Tell me!’’ Sam bersisted. 


Hartshone & Faber. The sign leaned out over the congested pave- “Mr. Hartshone? 
ment, its gold lettering faded and begrimed. Packing-cases, 
bound with tin, lay piled in a clumsy pyramid before the entrance indicated. The center glass panel bore the inscription, Harlshons 
and were being pushed and tumbled by two porters armed with & Faber—Hardware, Wholesale, and down in the corner ins 
bale-hooks. Beyond the portals, blackness reigned—blackness lettering, Mr. Hartshone. Walk In. Sam tried the round black 
punctuated here and there, as Sam peered within, by wavering china knob and pushed open the door. A white-haired man Wi 
gas-jets that revealed glassed-in offices and the surfaces of a square, white, Ulysses S. Grant beard, sat in his shirt-sleevés 
littered desks, ledgers and the dim forms of men. behind a piled-up flat desk. With the gentle closing of the doo, 

Sam made a hesitating entrance. One or two coatless men Mr. Hartshone looked up. Sam’s voice deserted him; hes 
hurried past him, papers fluttering in their hands. from one foot to another and stared into the crown of his hat 
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Is Mr. Hartshone in?” he questioned on 
A door of a glass-partitioned office directly at Sam’s elbow was 
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“What is it?” Mr. Hartshone addressed the visitor crisply. 

Swallowing nervously, the boy lamely stated his purpose. A 
sound of enlightenment came from the desk; the man studied 
Sam carefully, looking him over from head to feet. He had a 
stern, cold, impassive face. 

“Pind Gregg in the stockroom and tell him to put you to work.” 

“Yes, sir; thank you, sir.” Sam turned to go. 

“Here—come back here. Do you smoke?” 

“No, sir.” 

“No smoking on these premises, y’understand that? What’s 
your name? .. . Address?” He wrote them down. “T’ll put 
you on the pay-roll at four dollars a week; if you don’t make good 
‘nside a month, you can look for another place.” He bent over 
his desk-again without further interest. 

Sam groped his way out. In the main office, he stood still a 
moment, his heart soaring. “Gregg—Gregg—Gregg,” he kept 

ting; he was fearful he might forget the name. 

He passed through a concrete archway. Gas-jets flared from 

inged brackets along the walls. There was a narrow passage of 

whitewashed brick, an iron door and then a large wareroom of 
high, whitewashed brick sides, dust-covered wmdows ‘through 
which daylight filtered uncertainly, and more gas-jets. “Here 
were rows and rows of barrels, bins and shelving separated by 
narrow aisles; neat,. green-labeled pasteboard boxes, large and 
small, were stacked in orderly rows upon the shelves, while the 
barrels and bins variously contained balls of twine, nails, screws, 
rivets, staples, nuts and bolts, and galvanized iron hooks. There 
was an intermittent banging going on, the clanking reverberation 
of hammering on long pipe. 

Sam found Mr. Gregg in a far corner behind a wooden railing 
at another gas-lighted desk. He seemed a worried, -harassed 
individual, constantly adjusting his spectacles with nervous 
fingers when he talked. He had small time to waste upon the new 


employee. 

“Dave!” A shambling, lengthy person appeared clad in 
overalls'and jumper. ‘Here’s a new feller. Gét him started on 
that Billings order; Ben’s got the invoice somewhere. It’s gotter 

et out tonight. Nobody’s got any time to show you nothing,” 
said to Sam; ‘“‘you gotter get on to this stock y’rself—an’ the 
quicker you learn it, the better off you’ll be. That’s just a tip for 
you. Say, Jerry! Jer-ryl’” he was bawling for some one else, and 
Sam followed his shuffling, elongated guide. 

“Here, son,”’ said Dave, handing him a typewritten list on a 
blue bill-head, ‘‘you tackle this here, and I’ll get after the Billings 
order. That’s a tough ’un. You see what’s wanted here are 
just plain hinges, so many nickel, so many iron, so many brass. 
Look here: sixteen strap, one dozen T-hinge, six flap, six blind and 
six gate, four hook andeye . . .” 


N A few minutes Sam was at work. 

© He went home at the end of the day thrilling with pride and 
appiness. He could live on four dollars a week, and he believed 
could save too. The idea of actually being able to earn so much 
al money, of being worth that much in dollars and cents to a 
regular employer -in New York City, filled him with almost a 
choking satisfaction. He felt bigger, better, stronger. 

It was fun, too, to announce the news to his uncle and aunt. 
They were both pleased; he had known they would be. Uncle 
Cyrus observed that Baldwin Wright was most certainly a fine 
gentleman and a good friend to young men. 

“I thought I’d go round and see him tonight and let him know 
how I came out,” Sam suggested, looking to his uncle for 
approval. 

“And be sure to thank him,”’ Aunt Sarah cautioned. 

“Oh, yes; of course!” 

There was no one at home when Sam rang Mr. Wright’s bell 

and he was turning away in disappointment when he almost 
collided with that gentleman at the foot of the steps. 
_ “Well, well, my boy, this is indeed a pleasure! I’ve just had a 
little snack at a restaurant round the corner. So you secured 
your position, did you? That’s splendid, splendid. Come up- 
Stalrs and tell me all about it.” 

He led the way up-stairs and once more Sam found himself 
comfortably established in the easy-chair before the open window 
listening to his new friend’s mellifluous voice. 

“So you’re launched upon your career—your bark is set for un- 
known shores! I look at you, Sam, and wonder—wonder what 
the future has in store for you. You stand upon the very thresh- 
ld of life, your toe is set upon the mark for the great race. How 
will you finish? Self-denial, self-discipline, self-control—learn 
these things, Sam, and the race is yours. Beware of sinful 
Pleasures, beware of sloth and idleness. Feel that each day you 





have denied yourself something, given up something you wanted 
todo. That builds character, my boy; that will make you strong 


” 


ag:ion :. . . 

The lecture continued uninterruptedly for half an hour. Sam 
felt everything Mr. Wright said to him was true; he resolved he 
would try his uttermost to follow such excellent advice. He 
would be strong as iron! 

‘“Don’t forget club meeting night after prayer meeting on 
Wednesday,” Mr. Wright reminded his guest upon his departure. 
“Be sure to be here and meet some of my boys. They’re going to 
like you, Sam, and you’re going to like them. I feel certain of it.” 


AM liked his work at the hardware store. It was cool in the 

big brick stockroom during the hot days. The nuts, bolts and 
metal fittings in the different barrels and bins fascinated him. 
He liked to touch and handle them, letting them drop through his 
fingers; while the bright shining tools, wrapped in brown paper 
and tucked away in the pasteboard boxes along the shelves, he 
thought beautiful. He had no idea there were so many different 
kinds of tools, #There were a thousand and one other things be- 
sides tools that Hartshone & Faber carried, such as chains, locks, 
pulleys, windéw. fasteners, swi¥els,* mouse-traps, dinner-bells, 
compasses, hooks and door bolts. Then there was the rope, wire, 
hose and pipe, each in a dozen different sizes, weights, thicknesses 
and structures. — 

A healthy young Irishman named Jerry Haines had these in 
charge with a boy to help him.. The bins and shelves were under 
the supervision of Dave, to whom Sam had been assigned. Over 
both these: departments presided Mr. Gregg, assisted by an 
individual known as Ben, a kind of general factotum, who ran his 
errands, kept a record of the orders and checked out shipments. 

Ben was. few years older than Sam—a talkative person, ready 
to contradict and give orders in a dictatorial; offensive manner. 
He was a great practical joker and found much diversion at the 
expense of the new employee. Dave was a slipshod, long- 
necked, dangling-armed young man who shuffled about his work, 
was lazy, indifferent and foul of speech. Sam in all his life had 
never heard such obscenities as passed glibly off Dave’s lips. He 
could not avoid betraying his distaste. 

None of the other men brought their luncheons with them. 
At twelve o’clock they dropped their work and streamed out of 
the Walker Street entrance to a saloon known as Ricketts’ Bar, 
where they drank one or more glasses of beer and fed hugely on 
beef stew and frankfurters. Sam preferred the cold luncheon he 
brought in a paper bag and the solitude of the big stockroom at 
the noon hour. 

To “make good” in his work, to have Dave and Mr. Gregg 
think well of him and consider him a handy man to have about 
the place—this was his immediate goal. He took Hartshone & 
Faber’s catalog home with him and poured over the pages until 
far into the night in order to familiarize himself with the stock. 


Wednesday night was prayer meeting, and after the short 
service, Sam, Adrian Lane and Mr. Wright met in the church 
lobby and walked to the apartment in Stuyvesant Square. The 
boys’ friend was in his most expansive mood. 

“‘Well—well, here we are,” he said, slipping a hand through the 
arms of both. “Club meeting night. The gathering of the clan! 
I’m going to make a Welsh rarebit for you tonight, boys, and I 
have a fine story to read. Jack Cheney’s coming up and Taylor 


+ Evans and Vin Morrisey.” 


As they approached thé house, a dark figure rose from the 
steps. At once there was a hearty exchange of greetings. 

“Well, Jack, this is splendid of you. How’s the ‘Doctor’? I’m 
so glad you were able to come around.” 

“Guess I’m early. I wasn’t sure whether you were going to be 
home tonight when no one answered the bell.” 

_“Always Wednesday night. You know Adrian, and here is a 
new friend of mine; this is Sam Smith—Jack Cheney.” 

There was a warm handclasp. The men trooped up-stairs. 

In the light Sam looked with interest at Cheney; he had liked 
the grip of his hand. The man had a lean face, a sandy com- 
plexion, and noticeably wide jaw-bones. When he talked, the 
articulation of the joint beside the ear was clearly discernible. 
There was a straightforward, clean-cut quality about him, and 
Sam felt at once he wanted him for a friend. Cheney was his 


elder by a year or two, and had the college stamp about him. His 
straw hat, his thin gray clothes, his shirt, cravat, everything he 
wore, were correct, and Sam needed no one to tell him they were 
good. He found himself admiring Cheney enormously. 

Adrian at once sat down to the piano and began to play a few 
chords, gently humming; Mr. Wright disappeared to don ’ 





Q.Young Marsh had finally 
the impertinence to call on 
Ruth, while Sam fumed at 
his Aunt Sarah’s approval. 


velvet smoking-jacket. Left alone with 
Cheney, Sam was anxious to make a pleas- 
ant impression, but his diffidence held him 
speechless. It was Cheney who began the 
friendly overtures. 

His questions from anyone else Sam 
might have resented, but to this delightful new acquaintance 
he was eager to explain himself. With a rush of confidence he 
told about Mendon and the farm, his parents’ death, his uncle, 
the church and his recent friendship with Mr. Wright. Cheney 
listened with a pleased and interested smile. 

“‘He’s quite a character,’ Cheney said presently, referring to 
their host. “I used to belong to his Bible class years before I 
went away to boarding-school, and afterwards for a couple of 
years to Princeton, where-F-got canned. Mr. Wright’s always 
been very decent to me. He often staked me when I was in 
college and used to come up to New York to have a good 
time. 

A sharp ring sounded and Mr. Wright poked his head out 
through the curtains of the dining-room. 

“Push that button, will you, Adrian, and let them in? It’s 
probably Vin and Taylor Evans.” 
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“Paul Hilderbrand,” 
Adrian, who greeted him warmly, called him. He was the organist 
of a fashionable church up-town, Cheney told Sam. oe 
“T hoped I’d find you here,” said the new arrival to Adrian. | I 
want you to sing for me next Sunday, if you will. Do you think 
you could do the Handel aria?” ; 
“Tf you'll rehearse me, I’d love it,” Adrian said eagerly. 


But it was an older man who came in. 


The aria as against some other song was debated. Mr. Wright 
came in to greet his new guest and in the midst of his welcome, 
Vin Morrisey and Taylor Evans arrived. The latter was 2 @®, 
stoop-shouldered young man with light curly hair, a curious sleepy 
eye, and a deep, drawling bass voice. He conducted a 
bookstore, Chéney confided to Sam, over on Third Avenue. 

Vin Morrisey was a romantic type with an abundance of dark, 
wavy hair and deep-set eyes. He had been an actor, Sam was i- 
formed, and was also something of an artist, a poet and 4 
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photographer. He had played one or twominor rélesin road shows; 
he painted in water-colors, wrote philosophical sonnets in the 
Wordsworth manner, took photographs of birds in their natural 
habitat, and had tramped all over the country, walking railroad 
ties, begging his way, doing it (Mr. Wright informed Sam, when 
several evenings later they discussed him), not from necessity but 
because he liked it. He was a lover of nature in all its forms, and 
Periodically disappeared into the hills with little more than a 
blanket and his camera. 

The company settled itself about the room, some in chairs, 
others on the floor. Almost everyone lighted a cigaret or a pipe 
and presently the smoke appeared in the lamp-light in trailing, 
diaphanous blue scarves. 

“Well, come on; what are you going to give us?” 
general call for the reading. 

A story followed about a man, “John Oakhurst,” ar 4 woman 


There was a 


called “The Duchess” and two young people nickna.ned “The: 


Innocent” and “Piney.” It held Sam spellbound. At the end he 
_ too deeply stirred to join the applause. The room was hot, 
ose and thick with smoke. He rose to his feet and went to the 





open window, where he sat 
on the sill and looked out 
across the Square at the 
lights and black battle- 
mented outline of the city. 

Adrian began to sing: 
“Loch Lomond” and “Annie 
Laurie” rendered with ex- 
quisite feeling. The prick 
of tears stung Sam’s eyeballs. 

“T wish you’d sing ‘Though 
Your Sins Be as Scarlet,’ ” 
Mr. Wright begged and at 
once Paul Hilderbrand fitted 
his fingers into the notes. 

“Oh, hymns—hymns— 
hymns!” Adrian cried in dis- 
gust. ‘I’m sick of hymns! 
You’re always asking for 
some silly old hymn, 
Baldwin.” 

There was a general ap- 
peal to Vin Morrisey after 
this. He lay stretched out 
on the floor, a pipe in 
his mouth that sucked and 
sputtered with his breath, 
his hands locked beneath 
his head. He asserted he 
had nothing to offer. 

“Give ’em that ‘In a 
Zenana’ thing,” drawled 
Taylor Evans. 

There was an encouraging 


silence. Without moving 
from the floor, Morrisey 
picked the pipe from his mouth and 


began: 


“T peer through my casement window 
I eat not, neither rejoice, 
My lord hath gone to the mountains, 
I wait for my lover’s voice.” 


It was a poem of passion, desire, re- 
bellion, rather shockingly frank in some 
of its phraseology. Sam threw a con- 
scious look at his host, but he detected 
nothing in Mr. Wright’s face. Even his 
untrained ear caught something of mys- 


terious India in Morrisey’s words. 
Jack Cheney applauded vigorously 
and Hilderbrand quoted: ‘‘The sea 


hath bounds, but deep desire hath none.” 

Sadness settled upon Sam. He felt hopelessly ignorant among 
all these brilliant fellows. He had nothing to give them in return, 
not even intelligent appreciation. In his heart he had always 
had a secret contempt, not for education exactly, but for what he 
had thought of as erudition, but now he came face to face with the 
thing he had despised. 

Mr. Wright announced that in five minutes the rarebit would 
be ready. Most of the company flocked out to watch the cheese 
prepared, but Adrian Lane and Hilderbrand lingered at the piano, 
where they hummed tunes and fingered notes. The dish was 
pronounced a huge success; enthusiasm ran round the table. 
The company drank, they finished the rarebit, plates were pushed 
aside, pipes, cigarets and cigars came out, chairs were tilted 
against the wall, the talk recommenced. 

Sam listened, exerting himself to understand what was being 
said, feeling miserably lost and out of this happy conviviality 
when some quick, interjected comment drew a general laugh. He 
leaned his elbows upon the table, his chin in his palms, turning his 
eyes to each speaker’s face. To him this group spelled paradise— 
a paradise to which he could never hope to attain. He longed to 
achieve the address of Cheney, the intelligence of Taylor Evans, 
the wit of Vin Morrisey and even the confidence of Adrian Lane. 

It was not so much the hunger for knowledge that stirred him 
as the wish to feel himself part of their intercourse, to meet them 
on an equal footing. 

The party did not break up until long after one o’clock. 
Hilderbrand left at an early midnight, but none of the others 
showed any disposition to follow his example. Mr. Wright and 
Vin Morrisey fell to talking of old (Continued on page 194) 
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Rebecca 
West 


With hear 


HE trouble about me is that I have been spoiled 
beyond repair by poverty. 
As a child I was too poor. I mean that I had not 
enough of the material goods of this world. I had 
always, thanks to my mother, Command over an abundance of 
spiritual and imaginative riches. But, contrary to the teachings 
of Doctor Frank Crane and other contemporary moralists, those 
did not compensate me for my material poverty. 

I do not mean only that I did not like being uncomfortably 
dressed and monotonously fed and depressingly housed; for as a 
matter of fact I felt these things not so painfully as might be 
supposed, being in those days almost entirely possessed by the 
intellectual passions Of the young; and moreover I naturally 
could not perceive how poor I was till I had ceased to be poor 
and had a basis for comparison. I mean that poverty did per- 
manent injuries to my mind and character, which cause me dis- 
comfort even now and prevent me from getting a complete grasp 
of reality. 

I have one special recollection which is typical of the bizarre 
and miserable circumstances of my early family life. I can re- 
member lying in bed. a tiny child, in a little house in Streatham, 
which is one of the drearier suburbs in South London, and looking 
at my father and mother, who were standing at the end of my 
bed. My mother was looking concerned, and I am sure that 
already I knew she was probably concerned about where the 
rent or the servant’s wages or even tomorrow’s food was to come 
from; for I knew that as soon as I knew anything. 

My father looked up at the family portrait which hung over 
my bed, and remarked, *‘I wonder if that is a genuine Lawrence. 
If it is it must be worth something.” 

My mother said, in that tone of fatigue and agony which one 
might imagine would sound in the voice of a Scotchwoman who 
had entrusted the fortunes of her children into the hands of an 
Irishman, that he had better find out. 

The matter was mentioned again the next day by my mother; 
and my father agreed to do something about it. And this hap- 
pened again the next day, and the next. Night after night I con- 
tinued to sleep under that family portrait; and always the house 
was vexed with the fret of financial instability. Ultimately it 
was my mother who went up to town and sold the picture, 
which was in fact a genuine Lawrence. We lived on the pro- 
ceeds of that sale for a long time; and that speaks of some further 
achievement on the part of my mother, for it is miraculous that 
it should have been preserved from the stock-gambling mania of 
my father. 

I am aware that this is the sort of thing one sees in the movies. 
Some such analogy even struck my contemporaries at that time. 
An old friend with whom I was discussing our school days said to 
me the other day: **You and your sisters were very like characters 
in a bad novel.” It is even true that there was a mortgage on the 
old homestead. Our property in Ireland was covered with mort- 
gages as with ivy. And decidedly my father was a character out 
of a bad novel. He was a member of a family which has a pedi- 
gree stretching back to the thirteenth century, and which cannot 
immodestly claim to be distinguished on eugenic grounds. 

I cannot say that my father went to the dogs, because there is 
something definite about a dog. Things simply became more and 
more indefinite around him. More and more did his proceedings 
fail to crystallize into achievements, more and more did his per- 
sonal life become a discontinuous string of episodes that were 
hardly events. In every company he was always, for the moment 
at any rate, recognized as the superior of all present; and except 
for this duty of establishing his superiority he had not a moral 
idea in the world. It was his ultimate and inadequate aim. 

It certainly made him something of a personage. He was 
wy handsome and a magnificent horseman. Naturally, one 
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had to ride better than other people. He scored a then unprege 
dented number of distinctions in the various examinatiagill 
had to pass to get into the army. He was a brilliant talker, and 
a remarkable orator. 1 have been told that he was the onk 
debater who was ever known to make an effect against George 
Bernard Shaw. He produced writings on economics that won 
the respect of Herbert Spencer. When a man says to himself 
that naturally one has to be cleverer than other people and pulls 
it off, one must give his type some credit.  <e 
And this mania for superiority even gave him some moral 
virtues. It gave him temperance. He recognized no reason why 
if he liked doing a thing he should not go on doing it as muchas 
possible, and he loathed the idea of prohibition as an interference 
with liberty, but never did he drink to excess. Naturally, one 
must always be more dignified than other people. i 
And his creed tried him even higher than that. I remember 
my mother describing how at some seaside place sailors passed 
along under an esplanade crowded with visitors, calling out for 
volunteers to take an oar in the life-boat, which was going out to 
a ship in distress. The sea was so rough that not one man 
answered the call till they came to my father. He jumped down 
from my mother’s side and went through with the business aga 
matter of course. Naturally, one must be braver than other 
people. ce 
But—he did not feel any special grief, any sense of lamentable 
decline when he had to sell a family portrait to keep his children 
from homelessness and starvation; though I would have thought 
the fact that one of my sisters exactly resembled the ancestress it 
portrayed might have made him feel at least a sentimental pang. 
That is about as much as the aristocratic tradition is worth. 
While the house is on fire, or the ship is on the rocks, there is 
nobody better than the aristocrat. When the house is in ruins, 
when the ship is wrecked, there is nobody more helpless, more 
ignorant of any principle that might enable him to rebuild the 
house or refloat the ship, than the aristocrat. 


OME years after my father had died and left my mother to 
bring up three daughters on an income of about seven 
hundred dollars a year, my mother was taken ill with diphtheria 
and removed to the public hospital. It happened that the rent of 
our apartment in Edinburgh had fallen into arrears as my mother 
had not been sent a check from the solicitor in Dublin who doled 
us out the income from our shrunken and encumbered property; 
and that both the final demand for our rent and the expected 
check arrived an hour or so after her removal. We had very few 
close friends in Edinburgh, for since our loss of money we di 
not fit into any social circle. I therefore had to go alone to our 
landlord’s offices and tell the collector that the rent could not be 
paid since my mother was in no state to endorse the solicitors 
check or sign her own. 

I have never forgotten how the rent collector shouted and 
stormed at me; nor how convincingly he threatened to start 
proceedings that would lead to our eviction. I believed my 
mother to be at the point of death, I had been without sleep for 
two nights owing to her condition, I had just had pumped into 
me a dose of anti-diphtheritic serum. I suppose that he intet- 
preted my consequent look of misery as evidence that my plight 
was not such as I had claimed and that the reason we could not 
pay our rent was that we had no money at all. ; : 

I do not remember what I said to him, or how the interview 
ended. For I was convulsed with a kind of amused horror, not 
because f my own position, but because enclosed with the 


‘solicitor’s check had been a letter telling my mother that he had 


been compelled to take proceedings for the eviction of various 
tenants of ours who were unable to pay their rents. _ seal 
But all this happened when my mother was in_ hospital 
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@Rebecca West’s brain is like a dynamo that never rests, never stops but eternally 


throws off sparks of startling flame, while it creates new energy. 


In England she is 


recognized as one of their most brilliant writers. And in America she has won a place 
that few outside women have ever attained. If one were asked to name one individual 
in either country who was the personification of all the vitality, the courage and the 
independence of the modern woman, one could make no better choice than Miss West. 


Gradually she kept the brunt of things off us. Probably that 
sort of thing happened to her often; but she did not let us know 
It. She was the real mother tyy By that I do not mean the 
Madonna type, which is a wild guess made by the male. When 
one sees a bovine woman who looks like Raphael’s Madonna 
one is apt to think that here is the perfect mother until one 
draws near and listens to what she is saying. Then one will 
Probably find that she is complaining bitterly of the difficulty 
with which she has brought her only child into the world, and 

Ow it got enteritis from drinking dirty milk. 

Motherhood, like all other creative work, is a function of 
nervous energy. My mother was like a whip-lash. She was 
the lean, nervous, Highland Scottish type. On her mother’s side 
she came from one of the most famous and fierce West Highland 


chieftain families, and on the other she came from a peasant 
stock that had risen by its great musical gifts. 

She herself was a pianist of very great talent, who might have | 
risen to the heights if all the money available for musical educa- 
tion had not been lavished on a brother of hers who had a much 
lesser gift but the invaluable qualification of being a male. She 
had as much genius as any human being I have ever encountered. 
I mean by genius that splendid excess of vital force which makes 
one feel that humanity will be able to do anything, even avert 
its own inevitable doom, and contrive some way by which it will 
not freeze to death on a cooling earth or rush with that into colli- 
sion with some other star. 

She was a miracle. She refused to be confounded by her 
hideous ill luck. Nature had given (Continued on page ae 
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(Beneath the heat and glare of the desert and the unac- 


customed separation {rom people, there began to happen 
what nearly always happens on strange and long locations. 
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F COURSE it was not her real name— 

Yvonne Lacey. Any more than her 

mother’s real name was Mrs. Bertran 

Lacey—or, as she liked to sign it upon 

the impossible purple note she sometimes wrote to 
directors, Gwendolyn Lacey. 

As a matter of fact, Mrs. Lacey had begun life 
with the simple but descriptive name of Goldie. 
Old-timers in San Francisco might remember the 
Black Cat, and Goldie, of the days before the fire. 
The Black Cat—aristocrat of those up-town dives 
that blazed beneath the shadows of the big hotels, 
and Goldie, not so tough as some of the drink girls 
and a good deal smarter. 

But not smart enough to beat that game. 

The word “gold-digger” had not been coined in 
those days, but the drink girls of the Black Cat, 
who didn’t include the word “change” in their vo- 
cabularies, were notorious for their virtue. So that 
until the advent of a certain young prize-fighter 
from south of Market Street, Goldie had sold noth- 
ing but options on her strong, brightly clad body. 

As far as that goes, she did not sell to him. 
She gave. 

One thing must be said for Goldie. It is almost 
the only thing that can be said for her, because the 
thing she did later was altogether unforgivable, the 
thing that made the name of little Yvonne Lacey 
a shame and a laughing-stock. But upon that day 
in the True Love Nursing Home when the matron 
brought round an adoption blank, Goldie shook her 
head. ‘Naw,’ she said flatly. “I guess not. I 
wouldn’t sleep nights not knowing if she had a roof 
over her or not. You can’t trust nobody but 
yourself in this world.” 

So, after all, Yvonne had as much right to the 
name Lacey as to any other, unless it was that of 
Stokes. For Goldie had not left all her looks in 
the True Love Nursing Home, and a year or two 
later she actually married a brakeman from the 
Middle West—one Tom Stokes. 

When Yvonne was four, there arrived the very 
tiniest wisp of a baby sister, who from the start 
seemed too bored with this life to endure it long. 
Even the move back to California failed to arouse 
her interest and she and her father departed simul- 
taneously into the unknown—the baby sister by 
that road along which there is no returning, Tom 
Stokes by a tramp steamer headed anywhere s0 
long as it was far enough away from Goldie. 

Since then, life had been a rough sea for Goldie 
and her kid. But she fought it through somehow, 
keeping Yvonne most of the time in a stern and 
bitter ignorance. In some ways, Goldie was 4 
clever woman. But not in all. 

One thing she was shrewd enough to see early— 
the infinite possibilities that lay in Yvonnes 
loveliness. So that when Yvonne rounded into 
the first budding curves of womanhood, her mother 
became, for purposes of salesmanship, Mr. 
Gwendolyn Lacey, little Yvonne Stokes blossomed 

into Yvonne Lacey and they set out for that 
most famous of all beauty markets, Hollywood. 
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She came to Hollywood with less than a hundred 
dollars in the world—less than a hundred dollars 
and Yvonne’s golden hair, that grew in little 
ringlets all over her round head, and Yvonne’s eye- 
lids that were radiant white, and Yvonne’s young, 
fragrant purity. E 

The market price of virtue had not escaped 
Goldie. If Yvonne’s were to be sold, it should 
fetch the highest price. 

A great many people declared that Mrs. Lacey 
planned the whole thing from the beginning. That 
was not altogether true. Circumstances played 
into her hand, and Goldie, of the Black Cat, had 
never lacked nerve. The scheme had power and 
even a cleverer woman than Goldie might have 
failed to realize that the pawn might come to life 
beneath her steely fingers. 





WHE casting director screwed one eye shut and 
"Eaeot on with the figure he was making with 
his gold pencil—square within square. It was a 
habit he had fallen into, for he was a much-harassed 
man, that casting director. Just now he was 
particularly unhappy because Mark Fidell, vice- 
president and general manager of the Allied Artists, 
had been seized with one of his periodic fits of in- 
dustry and was allowing the great game of golf to go 
to the dogs while he attended to the business of the 
casting director and everybody else on the Allied lot. 

“Well,” said the casting director finally, “there’s 
Polly Darling.” 

Mark Fidell regarded him with exasperation. 

“Right away you should make a bright sug- 
gestion like that,” he said, lighting.a gold-tipped 
cigaret. “I ask you for a sweet young girl that 
suggests to me purity but not an Eskimo and you 
say Polly Darling, like when she was in the Follies 
five years ago she didn’t already look like she 
could give pointers to Cleopatra.” 

There was another silence, while Mark Fidell 
blewimpatient spurts of smoke. 

“Well, well,” he said at last, “should we sit here 
all day while you make marks on that paper? This 
picture has got to be cast, whether you like it or 
not. Isn't it enough I got already a bum script on 
itthat you should try to hand me a bum cast too?” 

“How about Marjorie Weston?” 

“If there’s one girl in this business makes me 
sick, it’s Marjorie Weston. She’s got a personality 
just like a cup custard. We got to have a leading 
woman for Burke Sheridan that’s got sex appeal.” 

“It’s a little difficult,” said the casting director, 
too politely, “to find a leading woman who sug- 
gests both purity and sex appeal. How about 
Yvonne Lacey?” 

“No!” said Mark Fidell, bouncing out of his 
chair. “No! Not with that she-devil she’s got for 
4mama will I have her on this lot. I don’t say 
Yvonne herself ain’t all right. Such ankles you 

mt see every day. But for a prize trouble- 
maker, I recommend you to that mama of hers.” 

“Nobody could dispute that,” said the casting 

ector, “but Burke ought to leave for Arizona 








G, Yvonne and Burke Sheridan were usually together, 


so nagne noticed the shy hungering look in her eyes that 
pen the man’s face as the tides cling to the moon. 
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tomorrow and he can’t go with- 
out a leading woman.” 

“Tf I had my way,” said Mark 
Fidell, slowly and impressively, 
“T would be another Herod, right 
here in Hollywood. Only I would 
say, go and kill off for me every 
one of these screen mamas we 
got. More girls I have seen 
ruined by their mamas than any- 
body else in this business. Yvonne 
Lacey—it’s ‘mama’ spoils her 
chances right along, though may- 
be she don’t know it. Myself, 
I don’t want to be alone in the 
room with that lady. The first 
thing I know I find myself pay- 
ing a lot of blackmail or some- 
thing.” 

“Maybe,” said the casting di- 
rector, ‘‘but she sure doesn’t let 
anybody get near Yvonne. I'd 
as soon take a dose of arsenic as 
try to get fresh with Yvonne. 
Anyway, they’re going on loca- 
tion to Arizona for six weeks. 
And Yvonne would sure look 
cute in those riding togs.” 

“The girl —I got nothing 
against her, only she makes eyes 
at me, but I’m used to that by 
now and I bet her mother puts 
her up to it. I bet she wouldn’t 
be such a tigress if it was a pro- 
ducer come around trying to be 
sweet on Yvonne. That’s all 
right about location for me, but 
what about Burke and_ the 
director? It’s bad enough we 
should send our biggest star to 
Arizona in August without we 
should send along that woman to 
drive him cuckoo.” 

“Luther Enright’s going to 
play the girl’s father,” said the 
casting director. ‘He’s sort of 
Mrs. Lacey’s sweetie. That 
might keep her from pestering.” 

“All right,” said Mark Fidell, 
washing his hands of the whole 
business, “‘send her. Only I hope 
nothing terrible happens, that’s 
all. Without Burke Sheridan 
right now our program looks like 
Jack Dempsey without his right 
arm.” 


SHE world, framed changingly 
JL by the windows of the draw- 
ing-room, lay weltering in the 
dusty desert heat, so that even 
the train seemed to move ex- 
haustedly. The girl stared out, 
her feet flat on the seat, her 
arms about the knees that were 
drawn up under her chin. The 
bright blue georgette dress she 
wore clung to the curves of her 
young body that, in spite of the 
absurd childish posture, was as 
graceful as the twist of a morning 
glory vine about a gate-post. 
Against the gray plush of the 
seat, her little profile was as cun- 
ningly snubbed and rounded as 
a baby’s. 

“You’re prettier than half the 
girls that go sailing right along 
in Hollywood getting fat  sal- 
aries,” said her mother, and her 
voice was brittle with crystallized 
disappointment. ‘“That’s what’s 
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G, “Yvonne, it’s suse gl you to f° to bed,”? the stern voice of 
it was half-hearted as though the girl fought something 











tern voice of Mrs, Lacey insisted. Yvonne started again the monotonous protest. Tonight 


t something § more than 


her mother, something more than her own fatigue in the uuequal fight. 


driving me crazy. We been here 
two years, and we’re just keeping 
out of jail.” 

“Oh, mama,” said Yvonne, 
moving restlessly, “I should 
think you’d be happy, me getting 
a lead with Burke Sheridan!”’ 

“Don’t fool yourself, my girl,” 
said her mother grimly. “We 
got this part because nobody else 
wanted to come trouping out 
here when it’s a hundred and fif- 
tecn in the shade. And look at 
the salary—not much more than 
an extra girl.”’ 

Yvonne wriggled a little. 
“What'd you want me to do?” 
she asked. ‘I do my best, mama. 
What’s the use of fussing so? I’m 
young.” 

“Yes, and you’d better do your 
getting while you are young. 
You’re the blond type that goes 
off mighty quick when it starts, 
just like I was.” Then, at a 
flash of the lake-blue eyes wide 
with surprise, ‘““You don’t be- 
lieve I was pretty once, I suppose. 
Well, I may not look it now, but 
I was.” 

“Don’t be cross, mama,” said 
Yvonne caressingly, reaching out 
for the ukulele that lay on the 
opposite seat. “I bet you were a 
knockout. Look at the way Mr. 
Enright acts now. He’s sixty 
but he’s got an idea he’s sixteen.” 

She began to strum, humming 
a little, and the sweetness of it 
dropped there into that hard and 
harsh talk was like the blossom- 
ing of a rambler rose upon the 
face of a granite cliff. 

Her mother lighted a cigaret. 
“He’s useful,’ she admitted. 
“Listen, now, I want you to know 
I’m beginning to look for a soft 
spot to light. I’ve had a tough 
time getting butter and eggs for 
us. Now I’m ready for you to get 
me a Jim ousine and a nigger maid. 
One thing I got no use for it’s 
mothers that let their kids grow 
up believing in Santa Claus. 
I’m telling you straight out, 
girl, there ain’t any fairy god- 
mothers. It’s time you got out 
and really hustled. People don’t 
get along for nothing in this 
game.” 

The glare of light had shifted 
freakishly, and it was suddenly 
ghastly and penetrating upon the 
face of the woman who had once 
been a girl named Goldie. Merci- 
less, glaring light, peeling aw 
every decent pretense and make- 
shift, revealing a purpose made 
plain at last. 

Yvonne’s eyes clouded. “You 
talk like I wasn’t hatched yet,” 
she said slowly. “I guess I 
haven’t lived all these years with 
you without learning a thing or 
two. I’ve tried to vamp every 
producer in the business.” 

“Vou got to use your brains,” 
said her mother, “not just your 
eves and your shoulders. The 
competition’s pretty steep out 
here. If you can’t get a man back 
vi you (Continued on ge 114) 
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| Work 


By GERALD STANLEY 


OME seasons ago I bought a fish house next to my summer 
home on a little island off Maine, twenty miles out to sea. 
I plumped right down intoit the day I bought it, and began 

; writing:a book in it.: All I had for furniture was the sea 
truck that lay-about. I did my work sitting on three huge pulleys 

taken from.a wreck and my typewriter desk—taken from where 

it had‘ tossed-on the roof of the ocean for many years—was a 

white. buoy-keg. 

After I-had finished my book I came back to the mainland 
for the winter; leaving my fish house furniture just as it was. 

The following summer just before I moved for the season to 
my home in Maine, I sprained my arm, and my morning’s work 
—my usual amount of work on. my typewriter—was being got 
through from day to day with much difficulty. 

I made up my mind one night that after my morning’s work 
I would start for Maine. I worked at my typewriter with a good 
deal of pain all Wednesday morning, and Thursday morning— 
after a night on the boat—I found myself sitting on my pulley 
in’ Maine with my’ typewriter on my white buoy-keg, sailing 
away with words—sentences floating off the tips of my fingers 
onto the keys as if my arms were not there! 

I was a good deal impressed with this very sudden change. 
One morning I find myself thumping out pains and words on a 
machine, and thinking I must give up and stop trying to run the 
machine at all, and the next morning I find myself running the 
same machine as if a wire from the ceiling had been attached to 
me at the top of my back. It was as if some motor I was supposed 
to belong with, had got hold of me—had made a kind of lever of 
my whole being, and was running my typewriter for me. 

I naturally began wondering what it was that had really 
happened. 

Of course all that had happened was that by sheer circumstance 
—by sheer inconvenience—I had been compelled by some pulleys 
and a white buoy-keg to sit in a suitable or strategic position 
to do my work. 

My balance did my work for me. The pulleys I sat on put me 
up so high and the keg spread my legs so far apart to get them 
around both sides of it, that my whole balance was changed and 
with my typewriter lying low before me, I attacked it at a great 
advantage and in a position of power from above. 

A man cannot be always carrying around with him a buoy-keg 
to work on. 

What the buoy-keg did to me, when I came right down to the 
point, was to remind me very forcibly of how I really preferred 
to sit, of how comfortable it was to balance and keep balancing 
myself at my work. 

How could I substitute for having a buoy-keg remind me, 
having my own mind remind me? 

As I did not want to putter around with a little simple and al- 
most baby idea like balancing, too long, I started right in the 
next morning carrying out a regular and rather summary plan. 
I began dressing and undressing every day with an orange on 
my head. 

It was a rather amusing, pleasant, good-natured game to begin 
one’s day with, and I soon got so fond of balancing an orange on 
my head that I began going about all the while, sitting and stand- 
ing as if the orange was there whether it was or not. It came 
to be a mere empty form—having to have the orange on my head 
to remind me (by falling off) how I liked to balance. The habit 
or craving for balance had set in, of balancing backward and 
forward and right and left, and before I knew it, my mind 
and my body were both on the job, all the time, of making me 
balance as a sheer self-indulgence. 
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Qn the face of 
Paavo Nurmi 
as he runs is 
a calm and 
concentrated 
self- control— 


As nothing takes less effort 
than balancing, if one does it well, 
I was soon resting at my work as 
a matter of course. 

One day I found myself talk- 
ing with a well-known trainer. He 
had bared his arm to me and had 
had me feel his arm to show how 
perfected his coordination was— 
his power to relax and tense his 
muscles as he wished.  Alter- 
nately he relaxed and. tensed his 
biceps by thought. While I 
pressed my fingers on it, he telegraphed the flesh in his arms into 
jellyfish or steel as he liked. 

I stood by and wondered how anyone could get like that. 
While I was still wondering and still feeling how I would like 
to be as he was, I found myself walking across Boston Common 
one night with a friend. 

It was snowing thickly and a deceitful loose coating of white, 
an inch or so, lay on the walks—fresh, light snow over little smooth 
slides of ice. 


was walking along deeply absorbed in what I was trying to 
I say to my friend, and suddenly between two syllables in one 
word, I sat down on the walk. I sat down three feet in a flash, 
but during the three-foot flash, I relaxed and struck the sidewalk 
like a feather-bed. I found, not a little to my amazement, that 
I had relaxed without knowing it, with a swift uncontrollable 
instinct to relax. I had relaxed as instinctively as a man throws 
up his hands when he is being struck in the face. : 

A few weeks previous, before I had taken my balancing drill, 
I would have instinctively tensed my muscles to strike the side- 
walk, and my muscles of course, being made like iron to hit it, 
instead of a feather-bed, would have hit it hard. : 

I do not know now, and I did not know then, exactly just 
what I did or what was done to me, but apparently so far as 
either my friend or I could see, I snapped up again instantaneously. 

I had acquired by my balance drill a new power of being mus 
cularly ready for anything and could balance from tension to te 
laxation and from relaxation to tension as I liked. I telegraphed 
the feather-bed in my muscles to sit down and they sat me dow! 
I telegraphed the steel in them to stand me up and they st 
me up. ; 

It was my friend who had to interrupt me and call my attention 
to what I had done, or rather what the presence of mind of my 
muscles had done for me. It was all news tome. Fifty years old 
and more, and I could bump a walk as sweetly as a baby one 
second, snap up like a Jack-in-the-box the next, and not notice 
any more than a baby would that I had bumped the walk at all! 
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—that contrasts sharply 
with the tension and 
strain and open-mouthed \-s 
effort of Willie Ritola. © 





T had taken an intensive training in balanc- 
ing my body with my mind. The craving 
for balancing my body with my mind had 
passed into a constant need and indulgence 
to my mind, and had become a part of me. 

I had stumbled on what there is reason to 
believe is the main principle of perfect 
concentration. 

The principle, which is one every acrobat 
knows, seems to be this: If body balance is 
intensively cultivated in the ordinary man 
up to the tight-rope standard, so that as a 
matter of personal craving and personal 
comfort a man keeps habitually giving his 
body as perfect and as comfortable a balance 
in sitting, standing and walking as he would on a tight-rope, 
perfect concentration, the power to rest and work in the same 
breath, is assured. 

One day a mother came to me and wanted me to show her boy 
how to do the balancing exercise she had heard I was using. 
The boy was lazy and wouldn’t hold up his head. 

I said he would have to be coached for a month to overcome 
the habit, and when she asked me if I could or would do anything, 
I said I would try to get the boy so that he liked to hold up his 
head, if she would promise me faithfully that she wouldn’t men- 
tion the boy’s head to him herself for four weeks. 

_She was always telling him by either word or look to hold up 
his head. I could tell by looking at his head half a second that 
it was that kind of head—the kind of head that was always being 
told what would happen to it if it was not held up. The boy’s 
mother had been a gymnasium teacher, of a rather old-fashioned 
type, and everything in this mortal life to her depended on what 
she called “correct position.” 

I told her that I used to believe that one should take a correct 
position, but that after twenty years of experimenting with 
myself and others, I have come to the conclusion that there is no 
such thing as a “‘correct position.” 









G,"‘Fifty years old and more, and I could bump a sidewalk as sweetly 
as a baby one second, snap up like a Jack-in-the-box the next and not 
notice that I had bumped the walk at all!’’ says Gerald Stanley Lee. 


Nagging children to hold their heads up almost always makes 
them worse. A head that is being held instead of balanced, 
that gets into the habit, the almost violent habit of holding itself 
instead of poising itself into position, naturally gets tired and is 
always trying to get out of position. People who have been 
trained to have what they call correct positions can all be told, 
by any good teacher of coordination, by their curious angular, 
almost rectangular air and by their fixed look. 

All I had to do with this boy was to coach him four weeks in 
not being scared by his mother—in not straining—in letting his 
neck be flexible and in letting his head fall or balance or almost 
swing into place. 

Then the head, being balanced and allowed to take its own 
balance, naturally began doing its balancing as a head likes to— 
higher and higher up. Before many days one could see that boy 
going all about the place with his head up and feeling like a horse 
arching his neck. 

The next experience I had with my little simple-hearted 
exercise, and what it could do, came when I was confronted 
with the Gland Bogey. 

An old friend came to see me one night who talked very elo- 
quently and impressively a whole (Continued on page I #9) 
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_S\NGAGEMENT 
{ though they be fash- 

ioned of platinum and 
ee set with the most en- 
during of gems, can yet prove 
as slippery as the stuff dreams 
are made of. An engagement 
ring can, indeed, be slipped off 
more easily than it is slipped on. 
But Margery North had that yet to discover when, at Christmas, 
Jimmy Norris fumbled with her ring, all but placing it on the 
second finger instead of the third, because the light in her eyes 
dazzled his. And she had laughed at his awkwardness, but 
breathlessly and with that throat-tightening tenderness that, 
an God is good, comes once to every woman. 

No one could have doubted then that her love for him was 
true. As she held her hand out, in the immemorial gesture, to 
let the glory of the ring fill her eyes, she looked .nore like a rosy 
angel with wings than one hundred and twenty-two pounds of five 
feet two, dynamic young femininity. 

“Oh Jimmy!” she gasped. “It’s too wonderful for words!”’ 

And then she threw her arms about his neck and kissed him, 
standing on her tiptoes the while he bent his head and crushed 
her to him. 

This all took place in the reception hall of the example of 
architectural misanthropy that, to Marge, had been home ever 
since she could remember. She had recognized Jimmy’s touch 
on the door-bell and had rushed to meet him. Now, the ring in 
its place, she helped him out of his great coat and drew him 
unresisting into the living-room, where the tree was alight. 

“Look!” she commanded the assembled family. 

They looked. And even her sister Barbara, aged seventeen, 
was impressed. Then her mother kissed her and her father 
solemnly shook Jimmy’s hand and offered him a cigar from the 
box the firm had given him for Christmas. Marge’s father had 
worked for the same firm for twenty-eight years. In recognition 
of long and faithful service they now paid him thirty-five dollars 
a week and gave him a box of cigars every year come Christmas. 

Once, like Jimmy, he had been young and full of that ambition 
that is youth’s crown of glory. When he had become engaged 
= Marge’s mother, he had been studying double entry book- 
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rings, 











/ Qlt was just as if 
Marge’s coming had 
lighted a thousand 


candles in Jimmy. 


keeping. That was to be the 
sword which was to pry open 
his oyster, the world. 

“The boss told me that if I’d 
study he’d give me a chance as 
bookkeeper,” he had assured 
Marge’s mother, who had been but nineteen then. ‘One of these 
days I’ll be in the firm—and you'll have everything.” 

“T want only you,” she had assured him with all sincerity. 

But the little gods who play jests had seen that she had more 
than just him. Two girls, of whom Marge was the older, and a 
boy had come to keep them company. And so it was, with one 
thing and another, that long before this Christmas, John North’s 
shoulders had taken on a middle-aged droop. 

“I’m lucky to have a job these days,” was now his attitude 
toward the world he had once dreamed of conquering. 

Yet, as Marge’s ring caught the light, some of the years fell 
from him and he found his wife’s hand in his. In Marge’s young, 
radiant ecstasy, they glimpsed again their own. 

They weren’t at all surprised, however. Jimmy had been a 
fixture around the house ever since Marge returned from her 
vacation. She had met Jimmy then. 

It wasn’t that he was awfully good looking, in a movie actor 
way, because he wasn’t. But she liked his eyes, brown and 
steady, and the way his hair grew back from his forehead. And 
his purposefulness and, beyond, that quality she could not 
analyze but which perhaps the word sincerity sums up. And he 
hadn’t tried to kiss her. He even started and blushed and 
looked apologetic if his hand so much as brushed hers. 

And she, being a woman, liked him the more for that. 

The permission to call that he had asked was not withheld. 
And very soon the family began to ask questions about him. 
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“What,” her father had demanded, “does this young Norris 
do?” 
“He works in a garage,’ Marge had answered, conscious of 
a treacherous surge of color—what Jimmy did made no difference 
to her, but she realized that she was on the defensive. 
“In a garage!” echoed her father. ‘‘Not—you don’t mean 
a mechanic?” 


VEN in these United States, where all men are born free and 
EK equal, there are castes to be considered. John North might 
realize that he was a failure, and yet, as an office manager— 
for such was his title now—and the wearer of a white collar, he 
had his pretensions. The man who delivered ice at the back door 
might make forty a week and have a vociferous car, but John 
North could not have brought himself to change places with him. 

And so he stared at Marge, speechless through a silence that 
Barbara—seventeen and one of the belles of her class at high 
school—broke first. 

“Do you mean that he wears overalls?”’ she demanded. 

“Would you expect him to wear a dress-suit at the garage?” 
retorted Marge, icily. 

“Good night!” groaned Barbara. ‘What did you pick a lemon 
like that for? If the other girls hear about it I—oh, life won’t be 
worth living. And Ted Stanley will give me the go-by.” 

“I think the less you have to do with Ted Stanley and his kind 
the better,” Marge had advised, meaningly. 

“But,” her mother began, “I never thought, Marge——” 

Marge could stand no more. 

“I don’t care what you thought,” she retorted, goaded to it. 
“I hate people who judge everybody by their clothes—and what 
they do!” 

“Marge!” commanded her father sharply. 
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For the moment he forgot that she was 
twenty-two and that, as a public stenogra- 
pher, she made almost as much as he did. 

But Marge had marched out and slammed 
the door behind her. In her own room she 
clenched capable looking young hands into 
capable looking fists. 

“Snobs!”’ she had said, disdainfully. 

From outside, through the August dusk, 
there had come the toot of the horn attached 
to Jimmy’s Triton Six. An ancient Triton— 
1912 model to be precise—but the engine 
purred in a manner that would have made many a millionaire, 
possessor of the latest Triton, turn green with envy. And if even 
Marge sometimes wished that Jimmy would spend a little less 
time keeping the engine in condition and a little more in painting 
the body, she had not told him so—then! 

Anyway, the merciful dusk had hidden the car’s outlines as 
she, with a dab at her eyes to freshen them, flew down to join 
him. And off they sped. “I think it’s great of you to go with 
me,” he had said presently—and awkwardly. ‘Some girls 
wouldn’t 

She knew what he meant and, knowing her sex, she did not 
deny it. Instead: 

“T think you’re dead right,’ she assured him, a shade too 
aggressively. 

“T simply couldn’t work in an office,” he enlarged. ‘And I 
like this work. It’s like being paid for what is fun for me. And 
whenever there’s a spare moment I work on that carburetor idea, 
you see.” 

To Jimmy, the carburetor idea was what the Grail was to 
Galahad. To Marge, it was all pure Greek. Being feminine, 
she pretended to understand it perfectly, but what she really 
saw when she said “I see!” was how his eyes narrowed and be- 
came almost mystical, and the grim determination of his young 
mouth. The most she actually understood was that gasoline 
nowadays was low-grade and that the carburetor, designed to 
handle this defect in a way that would increase mileage, was 
expected to bring Jimmy fame and fortune. 

This Marge, being as practical as a hard-headed young business 
woman should be, had her doubts about. 

In her heart, indeed, she more than half agreed with the girl 
who attended the switchboard in that very exclusive hotel in 
which Marge rented desk room. The latter:had evinced a 
feminine curiosity as to who it was she had seen Marge with in 
the ancient bus of a Sunday. 

“Oh, he’s an—inventor,” Marge had answered. 

“An inventor?” the inquisitor had echoed. “No wonder he 
drives one of the two cars Noah took into the ark. They’re all 
nuts! But the bug has bit him young, hasn’t it? Inventors are 
usually old, I thought. Believe me if I had your chances I’d be 
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riding in a good car. Don’t tell.me that you haven’t had in- 
vitations enough, with some of these rich guys just making up 
letters so as to get acquainted.” 

“T can see my finish if I ever started in with them,”’ Marge had 
retorted. “All they are out for is a good time.” 

“T’d rather have Jimmy and his dreams than all the rest of 
them put together,” she thought. 


F THE family, Marge’s brother Jack alone viewed Jimmy with 
O unqualified enthusiasm. But then Jack was a savage of 
twelve and blind to social distinctions, if not to material ad- 
vantages. 

“Say,” he had demanded of Jimmy, holding out a picture 
clipped from a Sunday supplement. ‘Do you think you could 
show me how to build a car that would go like the one these kids 
built? They just used odds and ends.” 

They began building it in the cellar. There, after five o’clock 
of a November afternoon, Marge had found them absorbed in 
the task. 

““A big washer?” Jack was saying, oblivious of Marge’s ap- 
proach. “I'll get one—there’s a box of ’em up-stairs.” 

Jimmy had glanced up at her. And the look of tense absorp- 
tion giving his young face an overlay of strength had been 
eclipsed by an expression she loved still more—just as if her 
coming had lighted a thousand candles in him. 

They were engaged, but it was to be kept a secret. From all 
save those who had eyes to see, ears to hear. They were to be 
very sensible. They were not even to dream of marriage yet. In 
the meantime Jimmy would work harder than ever. And save 
harder, too. 

“IT may need money to market the carburetor,” he had 
explained. ‘I’ve got a thousand saved.” 

“T’ve got three hundred and forty-eight dollars myself. And 

“T,” he assured her huskily, ‘‘don’t think there ever was a girl 
like you. I wouldn’t touch a cent of your savings, but’’—he 
paused and kissed her—‘‘believe me, I’ll hold on to every nickel 
from now on just as tight as—I’ll hold you!” 

The ring at Christmas was a lapse from that high resolve, but 
Marge did not so remind him. After he was gone that night, she 
fled to her room and stood admiring it at this angle and at that. 
And then she kissed it. And when she finally dropped off to sleep 
it was tucked up against her cheek. And in the morning it was 
still there, proving that it hadn’t all been a dream 

But this was only an interlude. They had agreed to be sensible. 
And sensible they became, straightaway again. 

“Sold the bus today,” announced Jimmy one night in mid- 
January. “Got four hundred and fifty for it. Moriarty is going 
to put a truck body on it.” 

“Oh, Jimmy!” protested Marge, for she knew that he loved 
the ancient Triton as an Arab is reputed to love his horse. 

“Do me good to walk,” he assured her stoically. - 

They were in the parlor, which they had preempted as by 
divine right. She left him while she sped up-stairs, to return 
bearing a straw turban. 

“See that?” she demanded. “Well, that used to be my last 
year’s hat, but when I get through with it it’s going to be the 
cutest little this year’s hat you ever saw. No new spring bonnet 
for Marge—not with Jimmy walking to save money.” 

And so, through the late winter, ran a passionate competition 
in niggardliness. They made a little god of their determination 
to be sensible and to it they sacrificed every normal craving youth 
knows. No more movies, no more candy. Even a college ice 
was taboo. The more sensible they were about such things the 
sooner they would come to the goal which—must not be even 
thought of. Except at such moments as when Jimmy would 
murmur: ‘A palace is what you ought to have by rights.” 

“A cottage will do, if you’re there too!’’ she assured him. 

Even to her family, the harshest of critics a mortal knows, 
Marge was an enigma these days. She wore, at times, an almost 
consecrated look which moved the unregenerate Barbara to fury. 

“‘She’s just plain nutty,’ Barbara assured the family. “I can 
see myself going crazy over a piker like him. What’s the good of 
being engaged—if you don’t get anything out of it? They might 
as well be married!” 

“Barbara!” said her mother, reprovingly. ‘You mustn’t say 
such things!” 

Yet in her heart, her mother felt the same. 

“It’s all right to be sensible,” she told Marge’s father that 
night, ‘but Marge is overdoing it. She needs a new spring suit 
but she fairly snapped my head off when I suggested it. I don’t 
know what’s come over her.” 








You Are Young Only Once 


The truth was, of course, that Marge was in the grip of one 
of the oldest, deadliest of human emotions. The spirit of self- 
sacrifice was upon her. 

In February it drove her to forswearing even Jimmy for more 
than one night a week. She did not believe that Jimmy’s in- 
vention would ever amount to anything. That would be too 
good to be true. Yet she knew that next to her it lay closest to 
his heart. And of late there had been fresh perplexities, dis- 
heartening to him and leaving him subject to fits of preoccupation, 
even when he was with her. 

And so, like a Spartan mother, she had sent him forth. 

“T’ll understand,” she promised. ‘I know you can’t get it out 
of your mind even when you are with me. Be sensible—and 
kiss me, Jimmy!” 

As if the two could go together! 

Yet Jimmy kissed her—and acquiesced. Better would it have 
been had he been foolish and assured her that all the inventions 
in the world were not worth her little finger. Or even if he had 
told her, as was the truth, that the trouble with him was that he 
thought of her so much that he could no longer concentrate on 
the carburetor. But he was not so articulate. And so, as the 
March winds began, to blow, the rations of their romance were 
further reduced, that Jimmy might start a new schedule. 

But man, as somebody has remarked, is a complex beast. 
Through the hours he should have spent with Marge, Jimmy sat 
and glowered at a model that baffled him, until he felt like taking 
a hammer and smashing it to bits. 

“T’m licked,” he admitted finally to himself. ‘I might as well 
admit it. The idea never was any good and never will be.” 

The depths which creative artists know at odd moments closed 
over him then. The window beside him was open, for though 
it was only March the wind was from the west and warm; the 
night with its hint of spring and the eternally disturbing, might 
have been in May. 

In Maine, where he had come from, they would have said he 
had spring fever and dosed him with sulphur and molasses. But 
what ailed him was spiritual, not physical. 

To Marge, working late this same night, there had come that 
same feeling. The nebulous longing, the undefinable unrest, 
that spring ever distils. But of this undercurrent there was no 
indication in her activity. In the glow of her desk lamp she was 
typing a score of letters which, when finished, would bear the 
signature of one Edward Dodge, a client of long standing whom 
she liked and thoroughly esteemed. 

Esteemed was precisely the word. When the switchboard 
operator tried to jolly Marge about Edward Dodge she got no 
rise out of her. 

“He’s a cagey old bird,” she had assured Marge, she being dis- 
respectful by nature as well as profession. “But I’ll bet if you 
played your cards right you’d get him!” 

“T wouldn’t play my. cards to get any man,” Marge had 


_Tetorted. ‘Besides, he’s old enough to be my father.” 


EVERTHELESS, though she scoffed at it, the idea that Edward 

Dodge—well, esteemed her too—did not displease her. He 
kept an apartment in the hotel the year around, though he was 
oftenaway. He had a correspondence that opened many vistas— 
picturesque, imagination-quickening addresses like the one she 
was now typing, “Halsey House, Red Lion Square, London, 
W.C. 1.” She had had glimpses of his apartment—he occasion- 
ally telegraphed asking her to get some book and send it to him— 
and she knew, from the many casual signs of luxury, that he had 
1roney enough to finance many whims. 

And—there is no denying it—there were moments, even after 
she met Jimmy, when she pictured herself sitting in one of the 
luxurious leather chairs beside the reading table, or in the win- 
dow embrasure. But never in her wildest dreams did she suspect 
that he had occasionally pictured the same thing. 

And so now as she saw him coming toward her, she smiled 
cordially and without coquetry. : 

“I’m sorry to have kept you,” he apologized, in his nice voice. 
“Tt was good of you to push the work through.” 

He seated himself at her desk. At the temples, his hair was as 
gray as her father’s. But there all resemblance ended. Edward 
Dodge’s head was lean and soldierly, as was the man himself. 
He reached for a pen and the only jewelry he wore—a seal with 
a deep-cut crest, on the little finger of his right hand—flashed 
in the light. The crest always fascinated her, suggesting as it did 
family, money, ancestry and an assured background. : 

He ran through the letters, signing them. Finished, he smiled 
up at her. His face was not young, yet there was a lingering 
boyishness in it that added charm to a carefully schooled manner. 
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“T’ll seal and mail them,” he assured her. “I shan’t keep you 
for that.” The hall clock in the foyer chimed melodiously, and 
then sounded the hour. ‘Eight o’clock!” he exclaimed. “I’m 
ashamed of myself. I think it only right that I send you home 
ina taxi. Please don’t refuse—it’s only your due! And I'll feel 
less conscience-stricken.” 

Ever so briefly Marge hesitated. then “Thanks,” she said, 
gratefully. “I am tired. It’s been almost as warm as summer 
today, don’t you think?” The taxi was no broken-down limou- 
sine, but a sleek-motored, luxurious affair. The sense of swiit, 
silent movement soothed her, and to it she relaxed. 

“This,” thought she, “is the life!” 

From that point her thoughts dodged haphazardly about, 
without continuity. She thought of Jimmy, probably working 
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hard. She pictured him so. but somehow he did not fit her mood 
tonight . . . Just to think there were people like Edward 
Dodge to whom taxis were as common as street-cars to other 
people! Oh gosh, if Jimmy’s carburetor would only carburate— 
or whatever a carburetor was supposed to do! Some men 
would have said they’d see her home. But Edward Dodge was 
nice. She’d hate to have him see her home! They were 
almost there now; the taxi turned into the familiar, shabby 
street. 

The chauffeur twisted his head inquiringly. 

‘Second house to the right,” she told him. 

The taxi stopped. Marge stepped out, slowly, regretfully. 
It had been so perfect 

The chauffeur was thrusting in (Continued on page 110) 
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The Reverend was convinced that his daughter was in the best of bands. 
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66 ROWN bread and the Gospel is good fare!” 

The above summing up of the situation was made 
in cold blood by Matthew Henry something adjacent 
to two hundred fiscal years ago. Parisian chefs, ex- 

perts on diet and anti-religionists may utter a raucous sneer at 
Matt’s menu, but honestly, I think he showed no little promise 
as a cuisine sharp. If you don’t think brown bread is good for 
the body, take a glance at Boston the next time you’re not busy; 
while it’s a commonly known fact that as food for the soul the 
Gospel still excels the synthetic nourishment offered by the 
various groups of unbelievers. 

Really, there’s no use getting ready with a hot come-back—I 
never argue on religion! 

In fact, my countrymen, while this little tabloid novel does 
touch on religion with a reverent if slightly ponderous hand, 
other pungent matters of moment will take place before your 
astonished eyes. I’m telling this tale at the request of no one, 
mainly to show the silliness of the popular belief that the con- 
testants are standardized in that most thrilling of races, the 
human one. 

You know yourself, gentle reader, if you wish to be frank, that 
most of us have a set idea of the characters in the comic strip we 
know as Life. Thus all bootleggers must own apartment houses 
and Bolls-Nices, plumbers always forget their tools, ball-players 
face banishment from baseball if they utter one word of correct 
grammar, without side-whiskers no banker can get his check 
cashed in his own bank, any cowboy who doesn’t wear chaps and 
say “Uh-huh!” has his horse confiscated, millionaires are all 
secretly dying of the unhappiness of wealth, et cetera and even 
so forth. 
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In other words, the mere mention of any trade, art, gift, pro- 
fession, vice, science or what have you, immediately places 
before our eyes a stereotyped figure of that class. Mention 
chorus girl, for instance, and do we think of singing? We do 
not—we think of limousine. Ask the man who phones one! 

All of which kind of aptly gets us around to me—I’m a full- 
blooded telephone operator myself. That will bring “wrong 
number” to your mind, of course, but really this time I’m going 
to give you service. It’s my intention, weather permitting, to 
show you in the next half-hour that all ministers are not the 
namby-pamby insulting caricatures of farce-comedy, that all 
movie actors are not breaking their necks trying to make Nero 
look strait-laced by comparison, and that all pugilists are not the 
ill-mannered, broken-nosed roughnecks of popular imagination. 
Get me accurate, before the scoffing begins. ‘I didn’t say some 
were not, I simply said all were not. As to which kind forms 
the majority or makes the average—well, honestly, it’s too hot to 
argue. 

Get a load of this—I’ll make it snappy! 

When the following this and that came to pass I was perhaps 
the leading attraction at the Hotel St. Moe in a town that I’m 
going to call New York because that’s the name of it. Under 
the not unmusical cognomen of Gladys Murgatroyd I was in 
charge of the switchboard, perfectly placed to get all the laughs 
in the world, aside from a taxi driver, a domestic relations court 
judge, or a traffic cop. Well, lads and lassies, among my con- 
temporaries on the board at the St. Moe was a charming, milk- 
fed young damsel entitled Vaida Bayliss. Vaida, whose school- 
girl complexion came out of no jar, was exceedingly easy to view 
and the object of the special guardianship of Jerry Murphy 
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and Pete Kift, respectively our house detective and bell captain. 
The gigantic Jerry and the romantic Peter acted as buffers for 
Vaida, prowling watchfully past the switchboard to sheer off 
gruffly the greedy-eyed Butter and Egg Men who when Vaida 
sweetly purred ‘‘Number, please?” promptly asked for her own. 

But pretty Vaida would have none of them. Honestly, she 
seemed to be masculine-proof, and offers of matrimony appeared 
to thrill her like an April shower would thrill Noah. She had 
no heavy boy friend and craved none, though a flick of her 
slender finger would have brought forty sheiks on the run. 
She was all business at the switchboard and when her time was 
up she went straight to her domicile—alone. 
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CAN’T make head or tail out of ’at girl!” complained the 
burly Jerry Murphy. “I offered to see her home last night 
so’s she’d have some safeguard against the pitfalls of New York 
and she looked at me like I was poison. No kiddin’, for the 
minute I felt the same as a masher!” 

Don’t you love that? 

“I had the same thing befall to me!” says Pete Kift indig- 
nantly. ““My plans was to take her to lunch the other day as 
misery ain’t the only thing which loves company. Well, to make 
a long story short. she made me a present of the mate to that 
terrible look she give Jerry and offers to report me to the 
manager.” 

“At girl would make Hard-Hearted Hannah look boy-crazy,” 
adds Jerry. “Well, I seen them kind before and when they 
do fall they go down with a crash, what I mean. Some funny- 
lookin’ little shrimp with a pan which caused his parents great 
consternation will about come along and win her!” 





An H. C. Witwer Story 
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“She needn’t of been terrorized by our attentions,” remarks 
Pete. ‘All we had in mind for her was some brotherly protection.” 

At this point the entrance of the cold-blooded maiden herself 
sent them scurrying off on other matters. Poor Jerry and Pete, 
doomed by playful fate to be low comedy clowns in spite of their 
ambitions to be dashing Romeos! These two gay cavaliers had 
been my self-appointed and unwelcome guardians before Ben 
Warren, a practically handsome heavyweight boxer, appeared 
on the scene. Then Ben, the sweetheart of my childhood, took 
over the job and has handled it satisfactorily ever since. 

Well, speaking of alligator pears, I decided to interview 
Vaida Bayliss that day on her strange habit of finding men 
nauseating, so when she sat down at the switchboard beside 
me I got right to the point. 

“Vaida,” I says, ‘‘what ever happened to that young Kingsley 
who used to send you candy and flowers on a truck?” 

Vaida plugged in a couple of erroneous numbers and carefully 
powdered a nose that generally ruined the inveterate woman- 
haters. 

“T gave him the air,”’ she says coolly. ‘“‘He wanted to marry 
me, but I couldn’t be annoyed.” 

“But surely, my dear, you don’t expect to remain single for- 
ever?” I asked her. 

“f do—with luck!” declares this remarkable camp-fire girl. 
“Gladys, men fail to give me a temperature. They’re all alike 
anc some are worse. I don’t wish a husband—what I want isa 
career!” 

“As a telephone operator?” I grinned. ‘‘That’s no career, it’s 
a calling. Full of laughs, I'll admit, but then the hours are 
longer and the pay is shorter than the giggles.” os 
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“T’m only on this job for the coffee and cakes,” says Vaida 
scornfully. ‘Some day I hope to be a—well, Gladys, have you 
ever noticed my resemblance to a certain famous picture actress?” 

I gave her a sidelong glance that would have told her plenty 
had she read it. ‘Oh, easily that!” I says. “You hadn’t been 
working here a day before I 
told the girls how much you 
reminded me of Norma 
Talmadge!” 

“Really, Gladys?” 
breathes Vaida and kills a 
thrilling lovers’ conversation 
by yanking out the plug in 
her excitement. 

“T wouldn’t fool you,” I 
says. “The more I look at 
you the more I think of 
Norma.” 

“You know, that’s odd,” 
remarks Vaida, as_ self- 
satisfied as a Pullman con- 
ductor. “I’ve been told that 
before. How do I remind 
you of Norma Talmadge?” 

“You both have two ears!” 
I says. “Grab that call on 
number five will you, Vaida?”’ 

Fit to be tied, she jabbed 
the plug in viciously and 
gave me a fearful look. 
Thus endeth the first lesson, 
gentle reader. 

Well, at least I’d discov- 
ered our charming heroine’s 
weakness—Vaida Bayliss 
was movie-mad and I don’t 
mean maybe! Equipped 
with a perfect box-office 
name, she’d broken right 
out with a serious attack of 
galloping filmitis and had 
quickly reached the incurable 
stage. Really, the jumping 
photographs had _ claimed 
Vaida for their own. To Vaida Bayliss all the world was just 
one big super-production and she was simply wild to haul off 
and get in it. 

That’s exactly what she did, and thereby hangs this tale. 

Hazel Killian, my beautiful if somewhat dizzy roommate, 
was in films for better or worse, having reached the noiseless 
drama by uneasy stages from magazine-cover model and the 
chorus. At this time, Hazel was busy being just the type for a 
gold-digger in a ten-mile long exhibitors’ delight called “‘Passion’s 
Idiots” then being assembled in one of the big Long Island 
nokum foundries. During a lull in the trouping one day caused 
by a business office free-for-all, Hazel dropped into the St. Moe 
to take me to luncheon. I’d already reached an agreement 
with Vaida Bayliss to take nourishment with her, so I had the 
unhappy inspiration that we make it a party of three. Taking a 
movie-crazed damsel to luncheon with a picture actress—believe 
me, I started something! 

The luncheon was a grand affair—from the standpoint of 
Hazel and Vaida. To me it was a fearful bust, really. I ordered 
minute steak and ate celluloid; I wanted charlotte russe for 
dessert and got camera. The other courses consisted of director, 
studio, close-ups, stills, action shots and Klieg lights. Hazel 
loves to be admired like a druggist loves Prohibition, and with 
her food untasted, Vaida just sat there and gazed at my girl- 
friend in awed delight. As usual, she brought her movie-yearn- 
ings with her and you just know she aired ’em. She sprayed 
Hazel with questions, and under this fawning admiration Hazel 
purred patronizing answers on the only subject they talked 
about, viz., the movies. Honestly, they poisoned me and by the 
time we reached the liquid part of our repast I was a nervous 
catastrophe. 

“Will madame have iced tea?” the waiter asks me. 

“No!” I says in disgust. “Bring me a casting director 

Hazel threw me a venomous look, but I merely stuck my tongue 
out at her and passed her the check. 

I had a rendezvous with Ben Warren that night and as we had 
some important dining and dancing to do I didn’t witness Hazel 
again till the next morning. Being a poor but honest working 
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girl, I was under the shower at seven A.M. while Hazel remained in 
a reclining position, regarding me with a pitying look that always 
makes me maniacal. Leaping in frantic haste into my modish 
apparel, with one eye on the clock and the other on the coffee-pot, 
I caught that look of Hazel’s in the mirror. 

“Pretty soft for you!” she 
grins sarcastically. - After she 
had cleverly ducked the hair- 
brush I hurled at her she sat up 
in bed and apropos of the battle 
of Santiago she remarked the 
following: 

“Say—that Vaida Bayliss is 
a cute little thing, isn’t she? 
I like her.” 

“She yessed you to death at 
luncheon yesterday—why 
shouldn’t you find her tasty?” 
I sneered. 

“This apartment’s simply 
overrun with cats,’ remarks 
Hazel. “But no fooling, Gladys, 
Vaida’s going to make her mark 
in pictures as sure as Cecil De 
Mille can make a society drama 
out of the phone book.” 

“If you tell that to Vaida 
Bayliss I'll put arsenic in your 
cold cream,” I says angrily. 
“‘She’s bad enough now, but if 
her conviction that she’s a 
knockout is ever verified she’ll 
drive me crazy at that switch- 
board.” 

“Don't ‘cry,” says Hazel 
“Vaida’s all through with the 
telephone industry, unless I’m 
a worse prophet than the 
weather man.” 

“She’s going to be married?” 
I cried, startled out of my usual 
calm. 

“Thousands and thousands of 
times—on the screen!” laughs 
Hazel, hugely enjoying herself. ‘I’m going to take her down to 
the studio with me today and sell her to my director. The only 
way she can miss getting a job is to fail to show up.” 

And for once in her boisterous lifetime, my dearest chum made 
a periect guess. 

About a week later the next character to enter this little hodge- 
podge of reel life was a tall, cadaverous gentleman in ministerial 
garb who approached. the. St. Moe switchboard with some 
hesitation and let go a’cough. 

‘“‘Number please?” was the only witty retort I could think of. 

“Er—lI do not desire to—er—telephone,” he says shyly. “I 
am looking for a Miss Gladys Murgatroyd.” 

As I didn’t require the services of a clergyman at the moment 
and hadn’t ordered one, this made me sit erect. 

“Well, at last your search has been crowned with success,” I 
informed him. ‘I’m the lady you’re looking for!” 

“Splendid!” he exclaims relievedly and passed me a visiting 
card on which was engraved in kind of modest and retiring 
type, “Reverend Jephtha Hicks.” That brought back no mem- 
ories to me, so I looked at him inquiringly. He was, I guess, 
about sixty, and really he had an awfully nice fatherly and com- 
forting face, for all his being so long-drawn-out and sparse. 

“You remember—er—Vaida Bayliss?” asks the Reverend 
Jephtha. 

“Perfectly!” I answered. “I’m very much interested in her.” 

“So am I,” he says, with an odd smile. 

At that, I regarded him with cold suspicion. Why should a 
minister be interested in a movie actress? Honestly, he must 
have read my thoughts, for he stopped smiling and bent over 
the switchboard. His next words not only made me heartily 
ashamed of myself, but gave me considerable shock. 

“She is my daughter,” he says quietly. ‘Her name is really 
Hicks—Abigail Hicks.” 

Heated puppy! The little minx—picking a drawing-room 
label for herself like Vaida Bayliss—can you imagine that? Still, 
I thought, Abigail Hicks was kind of a brutal cognomen for a girl 
with ambitions to place her name in the electric lights. 

Abigail Hicks, in fact, smacked more (Continued on page 138) 
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My 
Glimpses 


into the 
Secret 


IKE most persons who think at all, I have puzzled a 
good deal over life and death. Like all the rest I have 
had nothing for my pains but a saddened heart. Yet 
my mind persists obstinately in returning to what must 

undoubtedly remain unknowable forever. And whenever that 
happens, memory never fails to bring back to me three incidents 
which, mysteriously, seem to be connected with the riddle I am 
trying vainly to solve. 

But as that connection so far has proved as elusive as the 
riddle itself, I shall have to rest content here with giving the 
quite simple facts of those incidents. I may add that, at the 
time of their happening, they came to me with the aspect of 
profound personal experiences, 
although in no case did my 
own part in them amount to 
much nore than that of a mere 
spectator. 


Iwas spending a summer in 
the Berkshires, living in an old 
barn that had been made over 
into a sort of studio. A shallow 
veranda had been improvised 
along the front of it. There, in 
the shadiest and most sheltered 
corner, was my favorite lounging 
place, and right by that corner 
grew a young tree in which a 
couple of fox-sparrows had built 
their nest. It was only some 
seven-.or eight feet from the 
ground, set firmly in the fork of 
a spreading branch, about half- 
way. between its tip- and the 
trunk. By standing on the little 
bench at the end of the veranda, 
I could look straight into the 
nest, and as long as I acted with 
due circumspection, the little 
birds with their striped hoods 
did not seem to mind my prying. 

Soon there were tiny eggs in 
the nest, and out of the eggs 
came tiny naked birdlets, and 
these grew and put on feathers 
until 1 knew they would soon be 
ready for flight. Day by day I sat 
in that favorite corner of mine 
watching the progress of the little 
family and taking pleasure in 
the eager, joyous comings and 
goings of the parent birds as they 
took turns at rustling for food 
or watching over the young 
ones. At all hours of the day the air was full of their twitterings, 
and always their thin music was harmony to my ears, much tired 
by the din of a great city. 

Then one afternoon the note of their discourse changed ab- 
tuptly. I thought they must be quarreling, and bitterly at that. 
In the midst of my rather amused speculations, two narrow dark 
streaks were drawn across my vision, and the racket by the nest 
rose into multiplied fury. A curious glance showed me that an- 
other rouple of fox-sparrows, having their home back of the house, 
had joined my immediate neighbors, and the manner in which the 
four of them fluttered around the nest with shrill, agonized cries 
made me think that, for some cause unintelligible to human 
Teasov, one of those couples had unexpectedly declared war 
again:t the other one. 
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It all happened so rapidly that reflection was out of the 
question. But when I saw the mother bird, whose labors I had 
followed from day to day, begin to push her four little ones out 
of the nest to the ground, where each one of them landed with a 
slight swish and a barely audible squeak, then I knew something 
quite extraordinary must be in the air, and I proceeded to survey 
the scene of commotion more systematically. 

Soon enough I discovered the cause of it—a narrow, brownish 
streak that undulated its relentless way along the lower part of 
the branch toward the nest. 

Around its outstretched, softly hissing head the four birds 
were whirling and swi-ling with petulant shrieks. 

I don’t like snakes under any 
circumstances, and least of all 
when I catch them on such 
errands. A spade lay close at 
hand, and a few quick blows 
sufficed for the work of ex- 
termination. During that crisis 
the birds continued their appre- 
hensive flutterings, but with a 
new note in their cries. Silly 
as it may sound, I could not 
escape the impression that they 
knew what I was doing and tried 
to goad me into greater rage 
against the intruder. 

As soon as the snake lay harm- 
less on the ground, the sparrows 
from around the corner remem- 
bered their own household duties 
and vanished as they had come, 
like two dark streaks drawn 
momentarily across the blue, 
blue sky of the distant horizon. 
My neighbors disappeared also, 
evidently in search of their 
young ones. During the rest of 
the afternoon I could see them 
hovering excitedly now over this 
spot and now over that, indi- 
cating in each case the presence 
beneath of one of their cherished 
brood. It was clear that the 
provisioning continued in spite 
of increased difficulties. I, for 
my part, gathered up the body 
of the dead snake on my spade 
and carried it some two hundred 
feet away, where I dropped it on 
the typical New England stone 
fence that surrounded the place. 

The sun was setting a few 
hours later, and again I was in my 
favorite corner waiting for dinner and missing the incessant busy 
chatter of my winged neighbors, when, at some distance, I heard 
what sounded like a renewal of the afternoon’s upheaval. Look- 
ing in that direction, I caught sight of a small bird whirling and 
swirling over the spot of the stone fence where I had placed the 
body of the snake just as my familiar couple had done around 
their imperiled home earlier in the day. 

My first thought was that the snake had not been quite dead 
and was up to mischief again. Cautiously I made my way toa 
point from which I could study the situation more closely. There 
lay the snake where I had put it, as dead as ever, and near it, on a 
flat stone, sat the father bird, evidently lost in rapt contemplation 
of his wife’s performance. She was on the wing, suspended 
as if by a miracle right above her dead (Continued on page 131) 
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The Story So Far: 
A NNE ST. DENIS and David Rock had been childhood 


sweethearts. Anne’s father was a seigneur not far from 
Quebec. All about him was the forest, peopled with Indians, 
some allies of the French, some of the English; for in this year 
1754, Englishmen and Frenchmen were fighting along the border. 
David had had an English father, but his mother was French; 
he himself hated France’s English enemies. He lived with his 
mother, Marie Rock, in their forest home, with two Delaware 
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Indian retainers; and from his mysterious friend the Black 
Hunter, had learned the forest ways and was an expert rifleman. 

As the love of Anne and David flowered, Bigot, the King’s 
Intendant in New France, came to the seigneury of St. Denis 
with a party of Quebec gallants. At once Bigot’s black and 
profligate heart was enthralled by Anne’s beauty, and he de- 
termined that at any cost she should be his. An opportunity for 
his machinations opened at once. Young David quarreled with 
de Pean and knocked him and his overlord, Bigot, into a pool. 
He might have hung for the crime; he was sentenced to a public 
whipping; but Bigot, at the wily suggestion of his Machiavellian 
friend, Vaudreuil, publicly pardoned him, and furthermore prom- 
ised him preferment in the King’s service in Quebec. His plan 
was to get David into his power and then bring about his disgrace. 

The scheme worked perfectly, for Anne was at once grateful to 
him and open to his subtle blandishments. Bigot, who at this 
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G,"'Monsieur Bigot, 
as I love my life!” 
cried Pierre Col- 
bert. ‘And with 
him—” "Mille 
Anne St. Denis,’’ 
said David, his 
heart like cold clay. 
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period was secretly betraying the French cause, reminded her 
that the Black Hunter was English. 

It was now that David first learned from his mother who the 
Black Hunter really was: a certain Peter Joel, whose wife and 
three children, along with Marie Rock’s husband, had been killed 
years before in an Indian raid in Pennsylvania. Peter Joel had 
brought Marie and David to Canada; and from that time he had 
dedicated his life to warning French and English settlers alike 
against raiding Indians. Nor had anyone been permitted to look 
into his heart save Marie and David. 

_ David, under Anne’s urging, finally consented to go to Quebec 
in pursuance of Bigot’s plan, though he mistrusted the Intendant; 
and Anne promised that if at the end of a year he were not happy, 
she would come back to the forest. In return, she agreed that for 
a year she would make an effort to understand and like the Black 
Hunter. As a first step she met and talked with him in David's 


presence; yet his gentleness and culture, added to his strange 
black garb and half mythical fame, only added to her secret 
terror of him. That night, however, Anne visited David’s 
mother, who outlined for her the Black Hunter’s story. Long 
afterwards the two women lay sleepless. In the heart of Anne 
was happiness, despite unallayed fear of the Black Hunter. 
In the heart of Marie was a strange despair that grew darker 
with the passing hours. 


AYS that followed were the first milestones David had 
ever seriously marked in his life. His whole world was 
changing, and it seemed to him that everything in it 
was changing, even to his mother, and Anne, and the 

Black Hunter, and the very forests themselves. He was older, 
so much older that some of the buoyant lightness was gone from 
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G1 claim this place of honor,’’ cried Bigot, ‘‘with Anme 
young gentlemen, whom I have promised a place om 
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St. Denis on one side of me, and Lieutenant David Rock on my other—Lieutenant Rock, sweet ladies and 
the Governor’s staff.’’ Anne could have thrown her arms around him for his amazing words. 
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his feet when he went into the forest, which now was dark and 
filled with chill and gloom for him. 

This was his world, this open freedom which seemed to frown 
and draw away from him now that he had given his word to 
leave it. In it were his splendid boyhood castles. It was his 
heart, the breath that had given him life, the soul that had made 
him look ahead into the wild and glorious imaginings of days and 
years to come. And he tried to hide from the others the leaden 
fear that oppressed him as he replaced these things with visions of 
another world that was to take its place. He did not confide this 
fear in his mother. He spoke no more of it to Anne. This much 
older he had grown in a single day and night. 


HE great city of Quebec had at last claimed Anne. It had 

dragged her from their forests, from this sun-filled valley of 
the Richelieu where they had made their childhood plannings, 
from everything on earth he cared for, or ever would. 

Brooding conviction settled itself firmly in his heart as one 
day followed another. He struggled against it, but without 
avail, and with each of those days he set himself more grimly 
for the fight ahead—the fight to make himself as Anne wanted 
him to be, the fight to become a part of that gay and courtly life 
which her beauty and desire would fill, and in which he knew 
that he was bound to fail miserably. 

The day after his long night of grinding, Fontbleu the miller 
had his hour of gloomy triumph when he saw his prediction to 
David come true. Bigot’s party left Grondin Manor for the 
lower Richelieu and the Saint Lawrence before noon. It went 
with 4 wild whooping and singing of voice and a gay display 
of flags, but Bigot did not go with it. Nor did Vaudreuil, nor de 
Pean, nor half a dozen high-spirited young officers of his retinue. 

That same day word came up the river by an Indian messenger 
that Anne’s Quebec party was at Three Rivers when the 
messenger left and would be following him within a few days. 

With a face that was paler than yesterday Marie Rock worked 
the finishing touches in a new and beautiful suit of deerskin for 
David. In the afternoon the Seigneur St. Denis came to see 
her, and with him were Bigot and the Marquis de Vaudreuil. 

“She is almost as lovely as Anne!” whispered Bigot when he 
could get a word alone with Vaudreuil. 

The Black Hunter had gone away at dawn and came back 
again at dusk. 

From that hour and through all the others that followed, it 
seemed to David that every soul at Grondin Manor was bent on 
his going to Quebec, except Fontbleu the miller. 

“Fortune has come your way, my son,” said his mother, ‘‘and 
it would be folly for you or me to turn it aside no matter how 
difficult the parting may be,” and she told him of the visit of 
Bigot and Vaudreuil, and of their pledge to her to send him back 
with honor and fortune made. 

“In Quebec beats the heart of the nation,” said Peter Joel, 
with something that was far away and strange in his voice. “‘Go, 
David, and feel the pulse of it.” 

“In. Quebec beats the heart of a devil, he means,” mocked 
Fontbleu the miller when David repeated the words to him. 
“Go, David lad, and see what that devil will do with you!” 

All about him David marked a swift and growing change. 
First, in his mother, from the night she told him the story of 
Peter Joel. A tired look was in her eyes and darkness lay under 
them,;and suddenly she seemed to have lost something of the 
girlish joy and comradeship which she had always held for him. 
Then in Peter Joel, who, from that same night, fell into hours of 
silence and aloneness, and left at last, without letting David 
know, for the Isle of Montreal. 

Elsewhere the change he saw and felt was different. Bigot had 
lost no time in letting it be known that David was his protégé, 
and all because of the amazing happening at the pool. A youth 
of David’s pluck and daring was the kind that Bigot loved, the 
story went, and soon there was not a soul but knew each detail 
of the adventure from one end of the seigneurie to the other, and 
in two letters, pages long, Peter Gagnon sent the tale to his 
father and to gossip-lovers in Quebec. 

The cottage folk regarded him with envious eyes, anticipating 
the greatness which lay ahead of him. The young officers, 
jealous in their hearts, welcomed him among them, and twice 
Bigot stood with a hand affectionately on his shoulder while he 
related with ever increasing pleasure some new humor of his 
baptism in the pool. He called him David, and so did the 
Go vernor of Louisiana, and each day—two proud and splendid 
gentlemen!—they went to call upon his mother. 

De Pean he began to like for his gentlemanliness and the 
regret which he so deeply felt for words spoken in moments of 
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The Black Hunter 


careless levity. And the Seigneur St. Denis, with a gleam of 
pride in his eyes, told him that he had brought honor to his 
house. 

But it was Anne, sweet Anne, who swept the world from 
under his feet, for when she met him now she made him a low and 
dainty curtsy, sweeter even than those she gave to the Governor 
or the Intendant, for with their prettiness was love-light in her 
eyes when it was David who looked into them. 

No matter how valiantly he struggled to keep it back the blood 
flamed hot in David’s cheeks each time. i 

“You must stop it, Anne,” he entreated. “TI feel like a fool 
when you curtsy to me like that, as if I were a king.” 

“You are—my king,” she retorted. ‘And I shall not give to 
others what I cannot give to you.” 

‘But they must be laughing in their sleeves to see such play 
before a clown like me, who can neither smile nor bow nor say a 
clever word in return for it.” 

“Simply because you are frightened--——’ 

“Ves, frightened.” 

“And clumsy, David, so dearly, bravely clumsy, like an 
Indian who won’t unbend. You need a teacher, and I shall be 
that teacher and not once give a chance to the billing and cooing 
blandishments of Nancy Lotbiniére, who would love to steal 
you from me with just such curtsies as I am giving you so 
happily now, and always with a kiss besides—when we are 
alone.” 

“T will need much teaching.” 


bf 


“Indeed you will—so much, that my time will be greatly ~ 


taken up when we reach the city.” 

“Tt is too much taken up now. We no longer have our hours 
together in the woods and on Sunset Hill.” 

“T cannot go, David, with all this company demanding me as 
hostess and our party coming so soon.” 

So the days passed slowly for him, but swiftly for Anne and 
his mother, who were working furiously to get Grondin Manor 
ready for the guests from the city. He was not always alone, for 
sometimes Bigot and de Pean walked with him, or Vaudreuil 
puffed along at his side. He missed Peter Gagnon, who had gone 
to meet the party from Quebec. 


NE day de Pean helped him to harvest the last of his corn, 
O while the Intendant sat near them, making such fun of his 
helper that David himself was filled with the humor of laughter. 
While they were at this work Anne and his mother came in from 
the manor house trail, and in that very moment Bigot himself 
was carrying a great load of fodder. 

“Sancta Maria!” gasped Anne, astounded at the sight. “The 
Intendant of New France carrying corn with David!” 

Bigot saw them out of the corner of his eye, and again he 
blessed the subtlety and cunning of Vaudreuil, who had learned 
that Anne had planned to accompany Marie Rock to her home 
that afternoon. 

It was Anne's first visit since the night when David had 
brought her through the Red Open, and she made no effort to 
hide the pleasure and joy at the scene which met her eyes. As 
David hurried to meet the two, de Pean, who was sweaty and 
prickly, cursed softly at Bigot’s side. 

“It will take a half of your next ship to pay for this,” he 
grumbled. “I wouldn’t do it a second time for God or the King!” 

“There will be no reason for a second time,’ murmured Bigot, 
smiling and wiping his face. “It is done. Observe carelessly and 
see how proud even the mother is because of this amazing 
spectacle.” 

“David, David,” whispered Anne as he came to her, and she 
could say no more. : 

But her eyes were glowing. And there was a look in his 
mother’s face which thrilled him with its pride. 

And in her heart Marie Rock was saying, ‘Such men as these 
surely cannot be the danger I have heard!” : 

Later, with gentle courtesy and friendliness, Bigot asked David 
if he might have the pleasure and honor of escorting Anne back 
to her home. 

The request was like the prick of a knife to David, for at first 
sight of Anne his mind had leaped to the thought that he would 
be going back to Grondin Manor with her. But he bowed his 
head a little and replied that such an honor from the Intendant 
could not be denied. Only Anne herself knew the crushing 
disappointment inside him when he found opportunity to make 
known Bigot’s request, and a frown gathered in her face. 

“I came this way with the intention of walking back with 
you,” she said. 

“But when he asks—can you refuse?” 
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G."'Why did you kiss me?’ David asked. ‘Because I like you so very much, David,’’ said Nancy softly. 


“Tt would be—dis- 
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Perplexity grew deeper in Anne’s eyes. 
courteous, David. Still, if you desire it——’ 

“No. He means well. I have little doubt of his friendship 
now. Yet I cannot understand it. I try, but I cannot.” 

If you had my eyes you would,” whispered Anne, and the soft 
loveliness in them as she looked at David made him almost kiss 
her where she stood, in sight of all the others. 

Until the time for Anne’s return Bigot seemed absorbed in 
David’s mother, and the gentleness and delicacy of his atten- 
tions sent a mocking smile into de Pean’s face. 


De Pean remained behind when at last Bigot and Anne turned 
homeward. From the far end of the clearing Anne waved her 
hand at David. He was smiling, but inside his breast was some- 
thing that choked and smothered him. 

“Vou are a lucky man,” said de Pean, laying a friendly hand 
on his arm, “for you have the heart of the loveliest being I have 
ever seen, and with it the friendship of Francois Bigot. Together 
they should lift you to the clouds. And I, poor Hugues de Pean, 
Town Major of Quebec, sometimes think you should love me, 
David, for giving voice to those so (Continued on page 149) 
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Ecija with its associations so aptly fitted the romantic 
poet that I was overcome by the spirit of the place. 
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Man 


AM not much interested in the 

celebrated, and I have never 

had patience with the passion 

which afflicts so many to shake 
hands with the great ones of the earth. 
When it is proposed to me to meet 
some person distinguished above his 
fellows by his rank or his attainments, 
I seek for a civil excuse which may 
enable me to avoid the honor; and 
when my friend Diego Torre suggested 
giving me an introduction to Santa 
Ana, I declined. 

But for once the excuse I made was 
sincere; Santa Ana was not only a 
great poet but also a romantic figure, 
and I was curious to see in his decrepi- 
tude a man whose adventures—in 
Spain at least—were legendary; but I 
knew that he was old and ill and I 
could not believe that it would be any- 
thing but a nuisance to him to meet a 
stranger and a foreigner. 

Calisto de Santa Ana was the last 
descendant of the Grand School; in 
a world unsympathetic to Byronism 
he had led a Byronic existence and he 
had narrated his hazardous life in a 
series of poems which had brought him 
a fame unknown to his contemporaries. 
I am no judge of their value, for I 
read them first when I was three-and- 
twenty and then was enraptured by 
them; they had a passion, a heroic 
arrogance and a multicolored vitality 
which swept me off my feet, and to this 
day, so intermingled are those ringing 
lines and haunting cadences with the 
memories of my youth, I cannot read 
them without a beating heart. 

I am inclined to think that Calisto 
de Santa Ana deserves the reputation 
he enjoys among all the Spanish- 
speaking peoples. In those days his 
verses were on the lips of all young 
men and my friends would talk to me 
endlessly of his wild ways, his vehe- 
ment speeches—for he was a politician 
as well as a poet—his incisive wit and 
his amours. He wasa rebel and some- 
times an outlaw, but above all he was 
a lover. 

We knew all about his passion for 
this great actress or that divine singet 
—had we not read till we knew them 
by heart the burning sonnets in which 
he described his love, his anguish and 
his wrath?—and we were aware that 
an infanta of Spain, the proudest 
descendant of the Bourbons, having 
yielded to his entreaties, when he 
ceased to love her had retired to 4 
nunnery. When the Philips, her royal 
ancestors, tired of a mistress she 
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By W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM 


entered a convent, for it was unfitting that one whom the king 
had loved should be loved by another, and was not Calisto de 
Santa Ana greater than any earthly king? 

But all this took place many years ago and for a quarter of a 
century Don Calisto, disdainfully withdrawing from a world 
which had nothing more to offer, had lived secluded in his native 
town of Ecija. It was when I announced my intention of going 
there that Diego Torre offered me this introduction. It appeared 
that Don Calisto allowed the younger men of letters occasionally 
to visit him and now and then would talk to them with the fire 
which had electrified his hearers in the great days of his prime. 

“What does he look like now?” I asked. 

“Magnificent.” 

“Have you a photograph of him?” 

“J wish I had. He has refused to face the camera since he 
was thirty-five. He says he does not wish posterity to know him 
other than young.” 

I forgave his vanity. I knew that in early manhood he was of 
extraordinary beauty—I have always doubted whether Byron 
was as comely as they say, but I think there can be no doubt that 
Santa Ana was as handsome as a god—and that moving sonnet 
of his written when he grew conscious that youth had forever left 
him shows with what a bitter and sardonic pang he must have 
watched the passing of those looks which had been so fantas- 
tically admired. 

But I refused my friend’s offer; I was quite satisfied to read 
once more the poems I had known so well, and for the rest I 
preferred to wander about the silent streets in freedom. 

It was with some consternation, 
therefore, that on the evening of my 
arrival there I received a note from the 
great man himself. Diego Torre had 
written to him of my visit, he said, and 
it would give him great pleasure if I 
would call on him at eleven next morn- 
ing) Under the circumstances there 
was nothing for me to do but to present 
myself at his house at the appointed 
hour. 

On that spring morning there was 
animation in the plaza, but as soon as 
I left it I might have walked in a de- 
serted city. The streets, the tortuous 
white streets, were empty but for now 
and then a woman in black who re- 
turned with measured steps from her 
devotions. Ecija is a town of churches 
and you can seldom go far without 
seeing a crumbling facade or a tower 
in which storks have built their nest. 

But Ecija has been a place of conse- 
quence in its day and many of these 
white houses have gateways of stone 
surmounted by imposing coats of arms; 
for to this remote spot flowed the riches 
of the New World—and adventurers 
who had gathered wealth in the Amer- 
icas spent here their declining years. 
It was in one of these houses that Don 
Calisto lived and as I stood at the reza 
after pulling the bell, I was pleased to think that he lived in such 
a fitting style. There was a dilapidated grandeur about the mas- 
sive gateway which suited my impression of the flamboyant poet. 
_ Though I heard the bell peal through the house none answered 
it, and I rang a second and then a third time; at last an old 
woman, with a heavy mustache, came to the gate. “What do 
you want?” 

_ She had fine black eyes but a sullen look, and I supposed that 
It was she who took care of the old man. 

I gave her my card. 

“LT have an appointment with your master,” said I. 

She opened the iron gateway and bade me enter. Asking me 
to wait, she left me and I saw her go up the stairs. The patio was 
Pleasantly cool after the street. There was a table in the middle 
with a rocking-chair on each side of it, and on the table news- 
Papers a fortnight old. Its proportions were noble and you could 
tell that it had been built by some follower of the conquistadores, 
but the paint was tarnished, the tiles on the floor were broken, and 
here and there great flakes of plaster had fallen away. There was 
about everything an air of poverty but not of squalor. 


Remember sta 
—As if you could forget! —that 


‘The Exquisite Perdita’’ 
by E. Barrington 


the novelized romance of the Prince of Wales, 
who became George IV, and 
Perdita Robinson, 
the most beautiful woman of her time— 
a story more fascinating than 


‘‘Glorious Apollo” 


begins in this magazine—of course, in this 
magazine—next month. 





I knew that Don Calisto was poor. Money had come to him 
easily now and then, but it had never been of consequence to 
him and he had spent it profusely. It was plain that he lived now 
in a penury which he disdained to notice. I wondered what 
dreams occupied him as he sat lazily rocking and smoked cigarets 
in this patio on the warm summer nights. 

On the walls under the colonnade were Spanish pictures, dark 
and old, and here and there stood an ancient dusty bargueio and 
on it a mended luster plate. By the side of a door hung a pair of 
old pistols and I had a pleasant fancy that they were the weapons 
he had used when in the most celebrated of his many duels, for 
the sake of Pepa Montanez the dancer—now, I suppose, a tooth- 
less and raddled hag—he had killed the Duke of Dos Hermanos. 

The scene with its associations which I vaguely divined so 
aptly fitted the romantic poet that I was overcome by the spirit 
of the place. It surrounded him in its noble indigence with a 
glory as great as the magnificence of his youth; in him too there 
was the spirit of the old conquistadores and it was becoming that 
he should finish his life in that ruined and magnificent house. 

I had arrived cool enough and even somewhat bored at the 
prospect of my meeting, but now I began to grow a trifle nervous. 
I lighted a cigaret. I had come at the time appointed and won- 
dered what detained him. The silence in that house was strangely 
disturbing. Ghosts of the past thronged the silent patio and an 
age dead and gone gained a sort of shadowy life for me. The men 
of that day had a passion and an abandonment which are gone 
out of the world forever. 

I heard a sound and my heart beat quickly. I was excited now, 
and when at last I 
saw him coming 
slowly down the 
stairs my heart stood 

He held my 
card in his hand. He 
was a tall old man 
and exceedingly thin, 
with a skin the color 
of old ivory. His hair 
was abundant and 
white, but his bushy 
eyebrows were dark 
still; they made his 
great eyes flash with 
a more somber fire. 
It was wonderful 
that at his age those 
black eyes should 
still preserve their 
brilliance. His nose 
was aquiline, his 
mouth close-set. 

His unsmiling eyes 
rested on me as he 
approached and 
there was in them a 
look of cool appraisal. 
He was dressed in 
black and in one 
hand held a broad- 
brimmed hat. There 
was assurance in his bearing and dignity. He was as I should 
have wished him to be, every inch a poet. I was deeply moved. 

He reached the patio and came slowly towards me. He had 
really the eyes of an eagle. It seemed to me a tremendous 
moment, for there he stood, the heir of the great old Spanish 
poets, the divine Calderon and the magnificent Herrera, Fray 
Luis, the great mystic, and the splendid Gongora. He was the 
last of that long line and he trod in their steps not unworthily. 

I was abashed. It was fortunate for me that I had prepared 
beforehand the phrase with which I meant to greet him. 

“It is a great honor, Maestro, for a foreigner such as I to make 
the acquaintance of so great a poet.” 

A flicker of amusement passed through those piercing eyes. 

“T am not a poet, Sevor, but a bristle merchant. You have 
made a mistake; Don Calisto lives next door.” 

I had come to the wrong house. 

Of course after this it would have been an anti-climax to visit 
Don Calisto. I had had my thrill and he could never now have 
come up to my expectations. I went quite quietly back to my 
hotel, packed my bag and took the first train north. 

Me) 


G,"‘Marie Duchesne’’—in his garret studio window opposite Parton experienced a secret pleasure 
in repeating her name. The picture she made appealed to his artistic instincts and he 
longed to follow her through that plank door. Vague fears for her suddenly obsessed him. 
The lean evil faces of the passing Chinese abided in his memory and kept him at the window. 
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The lank Door 


A Story of San Franctsco’s 
CHINATOWN 


Illustrations by Herbert M. 


N ALL the world there was no city so rich in color and 
romance as San Francisco in the days before the fire. 
A city of beautiful women and bold men and of strange 
neighborhoods, it was Adventure’s nesting place. Along 
the streets which climbed from the gray-green waters of the 
harbor through exotic quarters, where the people from far lands 
were living after the manner of their ancestors, all things 
were possible. 

Where Lotta’s Fountain with its flower vendors’ stalls stood 
like a brilliant islet in the midst of the roaring stream of traffic, 
came the exiles from all the shores of the Seven Seas. Turbaned 
Lascars and swarthy Levantines, oblique-eyed Asiatics and blond 
Russians, Hindoo princes and black-haired Fenians from Gal- 
way, disowned sons of noble families, remittance men and de- 
throned kings—they mingled with the sidewalk crowds on Market 
Street and went their way unnoticed, to seek out men of their 
own breed. 

Among the abandoned mansions of a bygone aristocracy on 
Rincon Hill, in the huddled cabins of Italian fishermen where 
Vallejo Street climbs the steep blutis, about the long tables of 


French pensions where the red wine went round.in pitchers,.ane : 


on the teeming sidewalks of old Chinatown, they found compan- 
ions with whom to spin the plots which sometimes overthrew 
dynasties and shook nations of the Old World. 

Always old San Francisco was a city of intrigues; the air of 
its strange neighborhoods was flavored with mystery. This is 
a tale of the strangest_of all those quarters, the one where the 
inscrutable Or snt rubbed elbows with the restless West. 
At three o’clock every afternoon, six days a weck, Parton was 
to be seen striding up Market Street with his hat shoved back, 
his hands in his pockets and his eyes alight with eagerness. He 
was a tall young fellow with a mop of curly brown hair, and the 
boundless enthusiasm which belongs to good newspaper men was 
written all over him as he ploughed his way straight through the 
sidewalk crowds. 

From eight o’clock in the morning until the last edition of the 
old Evening Post was locked in the forms, Parton went about in 
his shirt-sleeves and a green eyeshade between a crowded cubby- 
hole, where several indefatigable cartoonists and camera men were 
toiling amid the reek of etching acids, and the desk of an irascible 
news editor. 

During that period his enthusiasm never flagged. But when 
his duties as head of the art department were over, it 
flamed within him higher than before. Then he dofied the eye- 
shade, slipped on his coat and hat and plunged out on the side- 
walk like a boy quitting school for the playground. A block from 
the office he left the city’s roaring heart behind him and hurried 
northward up the streets which climbed over Nob Hill’s summit 
to the loftier flank of Russian Hill beyond. 

Where Taylor Street drew near the windy crest which was in 
early days the burial place of Russian sailors from the Farallones, 
there was a quiet block. Grass grew between the cobblestones 
and few persons passed on the steep sidewalks. Here under the 
roof of a three-story wooden flat-house Parton’s real day began. 

For Parton’s heart was set on pictures of another sort than 
those which appeared in the columns of the Evening Post. 
After the hours which he devoted to earning his bread and butter, 
It was his custom to prowl about the strange neighborhoods of 
San Francisco with a focal-plane camera under one arm and a 
leather case containing plate-holders and flashlight paraphernalia 
slung over his shoulder by a strap. Dusk always found him still 
abroad and more than once the dawn discovered him when it 
stole into some nook among the docks or some narrow alley in 
old Chinatown. 





Stoops 


The walls of his attic studio were hung with photographs of 
tall-masted ships, of fisher boats with lateen sails, of Chinese 
coolies bearing heavy baskets balanced on long poles, of lean 
highbinders clad in black, lurking in shadowed passageways. 
Those of them which he liked best possessed a common quality— 
a suggestion of mystery, as if there were something lurking in the 
background which the camera had failed to capture. 

It was the. pursuit of this atmosphere which lured Parton 
abroad after nightfall; it seemed to him then as if the city were 
full of secrets which lay just out of sight, behind blind walls or 
under cover of the darkness. There came a time when San 
Francisco was to unfold for him one of these mysteries, allowing 
him a single glimpse and that was all. 

He had hurried home to his studio that afternoon a little earlier 
than usual, drawn hither by a picture which did not yet hang on 
the attic’s walls. This picture had been in his mind a great deal 
of late. In the art room of the Evening Post it had often come 
between him and his work. Now he was looking down upon it 
through one of the dormer windows of his attic. 

The window faced the west. Across the street where green 
grass grew between the cobblestones there was a high retaining 
wall of brown rock frescoed by a network of old ivy, and through 
this wall a blind door opened to a deep gully of a passageway 
where a flight of steps led up the hill. The door was made of 
heavy planks, studded with huge copper nails, and the weather 
had softened the color of the paint to a rich bronze. In the deep 
recess before the stone-flagged threshold, framed in on either side 
by the rock wall and its delicate traceries of climbing ivy, with 
the heavy portal as a background, a girl was standing. 


[NX HER beauty was a foreign quality—something suggesting 
JU the sunny valleys of southern France—which seemed. to 
Parton to make her the more alluring. And there was a delicacy 
in her olive features, shared by her little figure, a soft daintiness of 
form and face, which awakened a great longing within him the 
lirst time he saw her. That and a wistfulness in her dark eyes 
which roused a desire to protect her whenever he was thinking 
of her. This afternoon she was wearing a long cape of dark red, 
which he had often seen her in before. 

Parton looked down upon her from his garret window and the 
appeal of the picture which she made there in the deep recess 
before the old plank door—the appeal to his artistic instincts 
which had brought him home this day a little earlier than usual— 
Was now satisfied. But the satisfaction ended there. He longed, 
as he had longed for these past three months, to know more of her. 

Her slender hand was on the door’s heavy latch. She opened it 
and passed within. At the top of the flight of stone steps stood an 
old-fashioned frame house surrounded by a little garden where 
golden narcissi grew beneath the dreoping branches of some 
pepper trees. He saw her reappear at the head of the stairway 
and pass across the veranda into the house. He turned away 
from the window reluctantly. 

He had watched her from his garret many times as she stood 
there in the doorway. He had seen her among the golden 
blossoms in the garden with the clusters of red pepper berries 
showing through delicate traceries of the green branches above 
her. He had come upon her in the little corner grocery two blocks 
down Taylor Street. He had on more than one occasion over- 
heard the grocer speaking her name at the telephone. 

Marie Duchesne. Parton had taken a secret pleasure in re- 
peating it to himself when he looked down upon her from his 
dormer window. By keeping his ears open, and now and then 
dropping a discreet question to his Irish landlady, who had the 


flat on the floor below and knew more of the block than any other 
9] 
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of its dwellers, he had managed to pick up 
the information that she was living with 
her aunt in the old wooden house. 

Once when she was walking up the hill 
ahead of him she had dropped a parcel and 
he had reached her side in time to pick it 
up for her. Then she had smiled and said, 
“T thank you very much.” 

But that was all. Straightway, reserve had descended before 
her like a curtain, hiding the light in her dark eyes, hiding the 
smile, and she had gone on, leaving him with his hat in his hand 
to listen to the clicking of her little high heels on the stone side- 
walk, with the soft voice and its charming bit of accent as a 
memory. 

In the news rooms of the San Francisco papers Parton held a 
reputation for not knowing what it meant to be abashed. City 
editors used to tell budding young camera men how he had once 
interrupted the archbishop of the diocese, in the midst of the 
solemn ceremony of blessing a regiment embarking for the 
Philippines, by requesting him to hold his pose for three seconds. 
But of this boldness none remained when he looked upon Marie 
Duchesne in her little high-heeled shoes and long red cape. The 
best that he could do was wish. So he had waited, hoping for 
the time when opportunity would come his way and give him the 
right to pass through that door of heavy planks—when he could 
speak to her and hear her voice again. 

On the south side of the garret there was another dormer 
window. It framed a view of long steep streets where cable-cars 
were always climbing slowly from the harbor front, of ranks of 
buildings rising one above the other to the sky-line. In the midst 
was Chinatown. From the remote depths beneath the yellow 
dragon banners which were fluttering from its roof tops, the wail- 
ing of Oriental flutes and strange reed instruments floated upward, 
thin with distance. 

Parton crossed the studio and stood before the window listen- 
ing. It was the season of the harvest festival, the interval when 
9? 












the yellow laborers came in from distant valleys waiting for the 
annual New Year’s celebration, the time of rest and enjoyment 
when every nook and cranny in the quarter was teeming with 
life. These things he knew and the sounds of the exotic music 
reached his ears as an invitation, for Chinatown was his pet 
hunting ground. Some weeks had passed since he had sought for 
pictures in its narrow alleys. He made up his mind to take an 
hour or two down there as soon as he had finished with some 
prints which were now waiting his attention. 

At ten o’clock that evening Parton was sitting on a bench in 
Portsmouth Square. On the hillside above him the facade of 
building fronts which marked the eastern limits of Chinatown 
rose against the sky like a dark wall, flecked here and there with 
the colored light of lanterns which hung on balconies and with 
the yellow glow from windows. 

Ever since nightfall Parton had been in those narrow streets and 
alleys, where yellow men in black slipped silently past in a never- 
ending stream which came out of the dimness and vanished 
in the shadows beyond. He had seen shaven priests burning 
incense before gilded altars and opium smokers reeling up the 
area stairways where plump almond-eyed children were at play. 
He had watched wrinkled old gold-beaters working the shining 
metal into strange shapes over bowls of glowing charcoal, an 
hatchet men studying the red placards on brick walls in search of 
prices offered on men’s heads. But among all of these he had 
discovered no new subject for his camera which happened to 
appeal to him. 

So he was resting now on the bench beside the Stevensol 
monument. Across the way the dingy front of the Hall of 
Justice glowered down upon the place in grim silence. Now ad 
then a pedestrian hurried by on Kearney Street, leaving the 
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echoes of his footfalls behind him. Here by the 
carved stone galleon on its gray granite pedestal 
the life of all the city seemed remote. 

Parton was sniffing the grateful odor when he became conscious 
of the shuffle of soft-shod feet upon the gravel pathway and 
looked up. A fat Chinese was coming toward him; he wore a 
blouse of black silk whose folds were stiff with heavy red embroi- 
dery of dragon figures, and baggy silken trousers tucked into wine- 
colored socks; his thick-soled slippers were of turquoise-blue and 
a blue tassel dangled from his skull-cap. In the rays of the arc 
lamp his face showed smooth as an egg; but a light was dancing 
in the dark slanting eyes which was more eloquent of worry than 
deep lines. 

The eyes fell on Parton’s camera and there came a sudden 
change. The glint of worry departed from them and the moon- 
like face broke into a thousand pleasant wrinkles. The fat 
Chinese halted. 

“How do?” He pointed toward the camera. “You take um 
pickshah?”’ 

Parton nodded. ‘Sometimes,” he said. 

The other clasped his plump hands before his stomach and 
bowed. ‘You come along with me?” 

For the moment Parton hesitated. ‘What do you want me to 
photograph?” he asked. 

The round face became like a bland mask. ‘“Bimeby you see. 
You come along.” 

The fat Chinese turned to lead the way and Parton rose to 
follow. For he was conscious of a feeling that it would be ill- 
natured of him to restore the light of worry to those eyes, and 
Moreover there was the chance of getting behind some of the 
brick walls which hid so many secrets from his race. 


@.‘‘Our cook’s countreemen ask me 
something which I do not under- 
stand about a picture,”’ said Marie. 
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His guide waddled on before with his plump 
hands clasped across his stomach, smiling 
blandly all the while. They climbed the slope 
and left the verdant little square behind them. 
Here on the crowded sidewalk beneath long 
balconies where the painted lanterns glowed 
like richly colored moons, the scent of burning incense and 
the heavy fragrance of Chinese lilies mingled with the reek 
of scarlet fish and slimy octopi exposed fer sale in a near-by 
butcher’s stall. Merchants in flowered silks, trousered women, 
with ornaments of jade dangling from their sleek coiffures, and 
gaunt Cantonese coolies shuffled past them. A pair of black-clad 
hatchet men, with the round rims of their highbinder hats pulled 
down over their eyes, slipped by as silently as snakes. 

They turned into a dingy doorway and entered a narrow room. 
On one side the wall was lined by many rows of drawers, all 
marked with Chinese characters, and on the other by tiers of 
shelves where the lamplight gleamed on long ranks of glass jars 
in which were spotted snakes and lizards and fat toads. Parton 
recognized the establishment as a drug store. A wrinkled old 
man wearing a pair of huge square horn-rimmed spectacles was 
sliding buttons back and forth on an abacus behind the counter; 
he did not even look up as they passed through. 

In a rear corner of the room beside a little shrine where burn- 
ing incense sticks were sending thin spirals of smoke before 
the colored picture of the joss, a young Chinese was sleeping 
peacefully. 

The fat man pointed a plump finger at him. ‘This China boy 
take um pickshah. Today his bluddah get mallied and him 
dlink hip China wine. Now no can do.” 

Parton smiled. The fat man beamed on him. 

“You come along,” said he and led the way out through a 
narrow door. 

When he had stepped across the (Continued on page 134 
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ENT went through the narrow gate in the wall, stoop- 
ing his tall head under the curved arch. Juanita 
followed him into the bright blaze of cool sunlight 
beyond. A blue-white sky filled all the world, except 

for a narrow bar of ocean at their feet. They hung upon a lichened 
fence, staring northeast, their backs to the sun and the sea. 

“You feel,” said Juanita, ‘that the lid has been lifted off the 
world.” 

“Jane told me in her letter,”’” Kent admitted, suddenly and 
awkwardly, “that Billy has sailed for China.” 

Juanita’s eyes flew to his face. She turned a little pale. “I 
did not know that you knew,” she said, with a fearful, an ap- 
prehensive frown darkening her blue eyes. 

“The notice of your marriage was in the paper, you see,” the 
man elucidated gently, carefully, as if he were speaking to a 
child. “I saw it—I was right there, in San Francisco. I was at 
the Hotel Saint Francis.” 

“Right there!” she echoed, and was suddenly still. She was 
leaning her full weight on her elbows, caught over the upper 
bar of the fence. Her face was cupped in her hands. To speak 





she had glanced suddenly at Kent. Now she resumed her far- 
away gaze at the distant hills again. “We might have met him, 
any one of those days,” she thought, “if we had gone to the 
Saint Francis instead of the Fairmont.” 

Too late now, and a foolish thought to entertain even for 4 
moment! Kent might have come up to them during one of those 
leisurely tea-hours; everything might have been changed . - - 

“The instant I heard of your marriage,” Kent was saying— 
she brought her eyes resolutely to his face—“I telephoned Mrs. 
Chatterton.” 

“Because of this Fitzroy business?”’ she asked. 

“Partly,” Kent answered, with a little hesitation. “I had been 
hunting for you for months,” he reminded her. : 

“But then you left on this sea trip?” she said, widening her 
eyes. 

“Yes, immediately after I had talked to Jane.” d 

“But why did you go to sea?” persisted Juanita. “Was it 4 
newspaper story?” : 

“No,” he answered, again with an air of hesitation, ol doubt. 
“No, it was absolutely on the impulse of the moment. I was 
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walking on the water-front, fell into conversation with the men 
who were putting the boat in shape, waited for the skipper and 
sailed with the afternoon tide. If it had been for three years 
instead of three weeks, I think I would have gone just the same,” 
Kent added, with a gravely significant and sympathetic look for 
her. “You see—I knew.” 

Juanita, entirely missing his meaning, could only stare at him 
blankly. “Knew?” she repeated, puzzled. 

“I knew—why Billy has gone away,” he admitted, watching 
her anxiously and closely. 

“But—but he hadn’t gone then!” Juanita exclaimed, in utter 
contusion. ‘‘His father wasn’t dead then! How could you pos- 
sibly know anything about it, if you telephoned Mrs. Chatterton 
the day after we were married?” 

Kent’s look in answer was as strangely bewildered as her own. 
He Was silent. She saw the brick-red color creep under the firm, 
hard lines of his jaw and cheeks. 

I blame myself for it entirely,” Juanita began. “I see now 

Ow wrong I was. And there is only one thing for me to do— 
wait for him and make it all up to him if I can!” 
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G,‘‘For better or worse, Billy 
and I are married. Noth- 
ing can undo that for me, 
Kent,’’ Juanita was saying. 


ITA 


“You mean that no steps have been taken to annul the mar- 
riage?”’ Kent asked directly. 

The blood rushed to her face; she flung her head up haughtily. 
“There can be no divorce, no annulment of our marriage,” she 
answered sharply. ‘It was a valid marriage, by both church and 
state. Let her write me what she likes—Mrs. Chatterton, I 
mean!” Juanita added angrily, ‘this is an affair that touches 
only Billy and me. I treated him badly—I’m sorry. I ran away 
from him the night after we were married—I suppose her letter 
told you that? And Billy was angry of course—I don’t blame 
him—and has gone away. That’s—that’s all there is to it.” 

“You ran away from Billy?” Kent asked slowly, after a pause. 
“Certainly!” Juanita admitted impatiently. 

“When was this?” He was still utterly at sea. 

“Tidn’t she tell you in her letter?” demanded the girl. “You 
said she had written to you, that a letter was waiting when you 
got to the Saint Francis last night.” 

“She said nothing of your leaving Billy in that letter,” Kent 
muttered. He turned abruptly, walking toward the cliff, and 
Juanita walked beside him. 
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Q,''Well, I am not going to make a second act of this, Kent,’’ said Jane. ‘Juanita will understand 


“And nothing of Mr. Chatterton’s illness?” she asked him. 

“Nothing. She simply said that she had got in touch with 
Billy, and that the marriage would be annulled, and that he 
would sail immediately for China.” 

“But why should he sail for China?” Juanita exclaimed, turning 
white. ‘“They’re furious, aren’t they?” she murmured, under 
her breath. “And it’s all my fault! But you see, I really have 
no choice in the matter, Kent,” she presently added, in a logical 
tone. “For better or worse, we’re married. Nothing can undo 
96 


that for me. My life now is to wait for Billy, and if Billy never 
comes back ‘4 fe 

Something in his manner interrupted her; a sudden flinging 
up of his head, a choking sound, as if he found the matter i» 
sufferable. She looked at him ruefully, in surprise. : 

“Tt’s a life sentence, for me,” she told him more mildly, with 
the hint of her whimsical smile. 

“Ves. Well!’ Kent answered, abruptly turning. 
we go back. I see—I see your point.” 


“Suppose 
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that my silence was to spare her a shock—as well as socie 


Juanita picked her way beside him through the littered mud 
of the yard, pausing at one of the cabins. 
F “I've got to peek at Dolores and the baby, Kent,”’ she said. 
You go on to the house. I’ll be there immediately—luncheon 
Must be ready. I told Lolita anything—this won’t be a formal 
affair, you know, on account of our new baby!” 

Fifteen minutes later they were at the table, Juanita looking, 
Kent thought, against the background of old tapestry, of old 
Water-stained plastered walls, like some little medieval princess, 


in her black gown and broad embroideries, 
with the aureole of her hair bright above 
her serious, childish face. 

She dispensed her hospitality with a de- 
liberate air of pleasure. She had been 
lonely, troubled, she admitted. 

“T seem to have an absolute gift for 
complicating my own life, Kent,’ she 
said. “I believe most girls have to get 
married before they ever give the serious 
side of it a minute’s thought.” 

When the hearty, simple meal was over 
and they were lingering with the apples 
and the hard Spanish cheese, glancing at 
the doorway that Lola had finally closed 
behind her, Kent asked: 

“Will you do something for me, Juanita? 
Will you tell me exactly what happened 
between yourself and Billy? Why he left 
you?” 

She had fixed her eyes upon him with 
the first word. Now she looked at the tea- 
cup she held, set it down and rested her 
elbows on the table, her chin in her hands. 
Her eyes were far away. 

“He did not leave me,” 
simply. “I left him.” 

“Was this before his mother got in 
touch with him?” 

“How do you mean before his mother 
got in touch with him?” the girl demanded, 
surprised and a little affronted. ‘This 
was the day after we were married.” 

“He left you—then?” Kent demanded. 

o, I left him.” 

There was a silence, during which Kent 
stared at her steadily, his lip bitten, his 
breath coming a little hard. 

“You left him?” 

““At—we had been at Pebble Beach, and 
we were wandering about Monterey. That 
night we had meant to get down as far as 
Santa Maria anyway, but it was late after- 
noon then. A man was to drive the car 
over from Pebble Beach with our suitcases, 
and Billy said that if we didn’t want to go 
any farther we could stay at Del Monte 
and go on to Santa Maria the next day.” 

“Well?” asked Kent. 

“Well. It was just then something upset 
me—lI felt as if I were going to die—nerves, 
I suppose. I said—I couldn’t. I went all 
to pieces.”” She stopped, pondered a mo- 
ment, the memory of that old emotion 
shaking her again. “So you see I was the 
one to blame, Kent. That was the begin- 
ning. Billy was wonderful,” Juanita re- 
sumed. ‘He was as kind as he could be— 
understood everything—it wasn’t that: It 
was just that, after having agreed to it, 
alter having made all the arrangements, I 
simply couldn’t go through with it.” 

“Did Billy make any fuss—fight you on 
it?’’ Kent asked. 

“He had no chance. I got on the train. 
I wrote him afterward, but he never 
answered. It was just at the time of his 
father’s death—poor Billy,” Juanita said, 
“and his mother answered for him.” 

“Then did she come down?” 

Juanita glanced at him wide-eyed, shook 
her flyaway gold head. ‘Oh, I’ve not 
seen either, since.” 

“H’m!” Kent ejaculated, shrugging his shoulders slightly. 

They sat silent, the man frowning as he smoked, the girl glanc- 
ing at him now and then as if his preoccupation a little puzzled 
her. 

‘Well, come on,” said Kent, rising abruptly, “‘let’s get out on 
the cliff! Do I understand, Juanita,” he added, when, con 
tentedly enough, she was walking beside him on the crushed, 
rain-stained old yellow grass, ‘‘that Billy’s disappearance, and 
the letter you speak of having had ) 


she began 


(Continued on page 180) 
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Cincinnatt’s ‘‘Over-the-Rhine’’—once as well-known as Broadway today. 
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OUR salty spots in America have lost their savor, their 
color. One by one they have become a sort of cherished 
memory—the Barbary Coast, Canal Street in New Orleans, 
New York’s Broadway and Cincinnati’s ‘“Over-the-Rhine.”’ 

Twenty years ago “Over-the-Rhine” was as well-known as 
Broadway today. It was a Barbary Coast, Coney Island and 
Broadway rolled into one. Rowdy, pleasant and sometimes 
tough, it was always gay. 

Cincinnati rests in a bowl formation of hills, and Vine Street 
stretched from the murky Ohio, over-the-Rhine and up into the 
hilly suburbs known as Clifton. 

Vine Street was the haupt Sirasse (the main street), narrow, 
cobblestoned and roaring with life. Theaters, gaudy saloons, 
concert halls, shooting galleries and dime museums. 

Huge dray horses sweated along with the ponderous loads of 
beer, for the Queen City was always thirsty. All Vine Street 
saloons had their mastodonic free lunches—a 57 variety served 
as often as you showed your badge of welcome—a glass of beer. 

Come stroll northward from the levee along Vine Street and 
over-the-Rhine! 

Almost every other building housed a saloon, hotel, gambling 
house or concert hall, and the concert halls along Vine Street were 
the finest in the land. 

There was Big Ed Brannigan’s Commodore, a few steps from 
Fifth ‘treet and Fountain Square, its lower floor coated with 
sawdust and dotted with sloppy beer tables, and the tier of bal- 
conies for the monde and demi-monde. Big Ed was his own 
bouncer and arms made sturdy from hustling beer kegs made it 
interesting for the boisterous yokel from Vevay, Indiana. 

The concert halls had their ‘concerts.’ There were blonds 
with gold teeth who sang of home and mother while blowzy 
patrons salted their beer with tears, green-whiskered comedians 
who socked foils with stuffed mallets, seedy magicians, and 
quartettes that hit sundry sour notes. 

Each had a following—especially the gals. There was Dolly De 
Fay, who drove nightly to Brannigan’s in a high-spun Stanhope 
drawn by sleekly curried sorrels. 

Dolly was heavy of chest and booming of voice. She knew how 
to smirk and toss suggestive winks at the flop-eared country 
boys. They adored her. Her hair was the golden of the lump 
gilt on French mirrors. She had three gold teeth, a pervasive 
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smile, drug-store cheeks and paste jewels that glittered like a 
Tiffany show-case. 

She got fifty dollars a week and half of the pocket-picking 
spoils, and every night she went home to a frail, silk-shirted giglio 
whom she supported and who beat her. There were many Dollys 
and their giglios. 

A few doors away from the Commodore was Lew Kraft’s 
Colonnade—a gorgeously mirrored bar with mahogany-fitted 
gambling rooms up-stairs. Kraft was an alert, pudgy political 
henchman. He bristled with authority and amassed a fortune, 
and yet when he died it was learned his money affairs were 
in chaos as the result of listening to the whisperings of “Little 
Gray Hawk,” the control of an illiterate hag of a spiritualist. 

’ A few doors on was Councilman Dan Bauer's Majestic con- 
cert hall. It was the first to introduce towsel-headed waiters in 
dinner jackets, or as Vine Street had it, the Tuxedo. Dan was 
there—the boy councilman elected at twenty-one and continuing 
office into the late thirties—debonair and nonchalant. His 
black mustaches were finely preened for the elegant display of 
gold teeth. 

It was the Gold Tooth Era and every Vine Street dentist had 
his big papier-maché gold tooth over the portals of his painless 
parlor. 

Dan’s concert was a little more refined. 

There gents were asked to remove their hats. 








[RHE Atlantic Garden bloomed cater-cornered near the Palace 

\ Hotel. Itsmammoth electrical organ filled a space across the 
wide room in the rear. Here doubtful ladies sat for vicarious 
company. They sought the outlanders on a bust and their 
purses cached mild soporifics to aid them in the art of gently 
rolling their victims for their wad in Gano Alley, near by. 

Around the corner in Sixth Street was pink-cheeked Bob 
O’Brien’s saloon and up-stairs gaming parlor, where they played 
for high stakes. Natty Bob was a total abstainer, a councilman 
and an Irish devil with the ladies. His jowls were shaved to * 
sirloin red, his white mustache glistened and his tie was the red 
of pigeon blood. He loved red, did Bob O’Brien, and he has built 
a $50,000 mausoleum for himself which includes a chapel for his 
friend who may wish to stop and pray for the repose of his soul 
when it goes marching on. 
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GA typical scene in this one-time playground in a bustling city. 


oA Story of Days that are Dead and Gone 


By OO. OQ. 


Beyond Court Street and the rabble of its public market was 
the canal. It was a mere dab of muddy water with footpaths 
where patient mules tugged at canal-boats. 

Across the canal was ‘‘Over-the-Rhine.” It was a German 
district and the canal symbolized the Rhine. Hence ‘“‘Over-the- 
Rhine.” 

The pioneer Germans built row upon row of substantial three- 
story brick houses which stand today—or did three years ago 
when I saw it last. The descendants of the pioneers have fled to 
- hilltops, where their homes have gabled roofs and terraced 

wns. 


“(-\ VER-THE-RHINE” was a playground set down in the heart of 

a bustling city that offered the gamut of emotions in those 
uncultured days. A cocktail was unknown and whisky was some- 
thing you mixed with rock candy for a cough. 

Cincinnati was boss-ruled at the time and wide open. Boss 
George B. Cox was the Tsar, a big hairy-handed giant with keen 
eye and shock of iron-gray hair. He rose from bartending to be 
the president of a great trust company and the ruler of his city. 

He built a suburban mansion where his wife, who had come up 
with him in the world, waited in green and yellow silks—like 
poisonous wall-paper—for guests that never came. The great 
library was filled with uncut books. 

But Boss Cox and his knights could be seen every afternoon 
around five o’clock at the big table, known by an offended press 
as ‘The Throne,” in Wielert’s beer garden ‘‘Over-the-Rhine.” 

Cox made mayors and judges but could never make society, 
and Wielert’s was his Mayfair. 

“Over-the-Rhine”’ quickened into life at dusk when children 
on tiptoe pushed their white pitchers over the bar for papa’s 
evening beer. There was the whirr of slot machines and the tinny 
thump of slot pianos in a hundred bars. 

There were a half-hundred great beer gardens in the district, 
carpeted with cool tanbark, where of evenings and Sundays 
families—husbands and wives and children—assembled for music, 
luncheon and beer-sipping. The waiters expected only a five 
cent tip per person. 

“Over-the Rhine” should be remembered for its culture as well 
as its beer. The Ménnerchor were organizations with resound- 
ing voices and were the progenitors of the Cincinnati May 


McIntyre 


Festivals of national renown. Perhaps the finest choral effects 
in America were achieved there. 
Famous bands—Smitty’s, Weber’s, Esberger’s and a score 
more—made the district a midway plaisance. The Musical Ex- 
change was a celebrated beer hall for fiddlers and trombonists, 

who came in droves. 

There were never brawls and fights ““(Over-the-Rhine.” Young 
men drank beer and burst into song. Older men puffed at their 
long pipes and “‘sat over’’ a glass of beer all evening. Mothers 
patiently knitted. 

The district had its picturesque characters. Briz, the hack- 
man, a 300-pound bulk of geniality who would permit fares to 
drive themselves home while he slept comfortably inside. Solly 
Rosenberg, the fat, congenial Jew, whose guttural voice enlivened 
every party and who at fifty was still a messenger boy for gam- 
blers. Gus Reinhardt, who drove his horse and gig along Vine 
Street with one foot hanging over the dashboard and wearing a 
cluster of diamonds in his cravat as big as a duck egg. 


HERE was little vice ‘“Over-the-Rhine.” When the concert 

halls closed the frisky young bloods so inclined betook them- 
selves to George and Longworth Streets—the latter incongru- 
ously named in honor of an illustrious family—where painted 
women beckoned from windows and leaded doors proclaimed in 
colored glass the boudoirs of ‘Ida Reynolds,” “Madam Green,” 
“May and Clara” and “Ray Clayton.” 

“Over-the-Rhine” lived as lightly as the foam of its beer. You 
did not see the degenerate types you see today on Broadway. 

The ancient brick buildings ‘‘Over-the-Rhine” are scarred 
wraiths of a lively, beer-drinking past. Bremen Street has been 
war-changed to Republic Street. 

Even the Rhine itself is gone. The canal that represented the 
River Rhine to the fond German mind has been abolished. Its 
bed is a subway tunnel and the top of it is to be surfaced with a 
$3,000,000 driveway. The breweries are all gone. 

Lackman’s is an ice cream factory. 

Morlein’s is a clothing factory. 

Gambrinus’ is a garage. 

And famed Wielert’s, alas, is an undertaking parlor. 

So does the dead bury its dead “‘Over-the-Rhine.” 

Prosit! 












Q'‘The fact is,” 
Hugo said, ‘‘I rep- 
resent the Evening 
Argus, and—”’ 


WO floors below street level at the Port Club there 
lurks a small white-tiled room, along one side of which 
runs a row of fixed basins surmounted by a row of 
looking-glasses and a prodigal display of bottles. And 

here, once every fortnight, I descend and nod at a gentleman in 
a white coat and apron, who immediately sets to work with a 
comb and a pair of scissors to restore my hair to a condition 
which shall reflect credit on both of us. I have done this now 
for more years than I care to think of, and for one reason or 
another the habit represents almost the sole use to which I put 
my membership. This may be economically unsound, but a 
hairdresser who can be as silent as this hairdresser is very well 
worth paying for. 

Some of his clients smoke while he is dealing with their scalps, 
while others pass the time in reading newspapers—which are 
subsequently returned to the smoking-room with a strong scent 
of bay rum. But for myself I am content to sit there in a tem- 
porary trance or state of coma, and the only entertainment which 
ever comes my way is when he murmurs ‘‘Excuse me, sir,” and 
turns to answer his telephone. It has often amused me to try to 
guess, from the way in which he does this, exactly what kind of 
fellow member is speaking to him from the other end of the line. 

He is never disrespectful. But there is a world of differ- 
ence between the crisp “Right, sir’? with which he confirms an 
appointment with the younger members, and the obsequious 
“Very good, sir” which indicates the presence up-stairs of old 
General Higginbotham. And you should see him bowing deeply 
to the mouthpiece when an order comes through for the trimming 
of Lord Wellingborough’s venerable whiskers. 

On this particular afternoon, though, his manner at the in- 
strument had certainly got me guessing. For hardly had he 
lifted the receiver than I saw, reflected in the looking-glass, a 
broad smile break over his usually mask-like features. And 
instead of confining his reply to the briefest possible acknowledg- 
ment, he began talking about something which, so far as I could 
see, had nothing whatever to do with his profession. 

“Oh, she’s much better, sir!” I heard him say. ‘Yes, indeed, 
sir; and I’m sure we can never thank you enough for all you’ve 
done Oh, that’s very good of you, sir, and I’m sure—I 
beg pardon, sir? Yes, in about five minutes, sir . 
Very good, sir. And I’m sure sg 
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eAnother Packet 
from Dear Old 
By DENIS 


The Pocket 


But here, it was obvious, the other speaker had rung off. The 
hairdresser hung up his receiver and rejoined me; but in such 
a state of emotional disturbance that he began shaking his 
Number 37 Lotion over me without the usual preliminary of 
a wet shampoo. I was just wondering whether I should point 
this out to him when he suddenly came to himself. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, sir!” he said. “But the factis .. . 

For a couple of seconds I could see him struggling between the 
desire to confide in me and the memory of our long tradition of 
silence. But in the end the tradition won. Suddenly his face 
fell back into its customary mold, and the next instant he was 
stooping down and collecting the towels from his little cupboard. 
I felt that the opportunity of overcoming our mutual reserve had 
gone past. 

I bent obediently over the basin, and our business proceeded 
as it had done a hundred times before. 

When it was over I stood once more to be flicked with his 
clothes-brush, and once more handed him his reward. 

“Thank you, sir.” And then, impulsively: ‘I hope 

But at this moment there was a sound on the steep stairs out- 
side as of a cart-horse slipping on asphalt, or a regiment of soldiers 
breaking into the double. Never had I heard anyone approach 
that sub-basement with such uncontrollable impetus. The hair- 
dresser and I both turned our heads quickly; and the next instant 
I was being greeted warmly by name. 

“Aullo-ullo!” cried the newcomer. 
George!” He seized my hand and ground it to pulp. 
along and have some tea.” 

It was Hugo Peak, the young man whose disastrous venture 
in journalism had, three weeks ago, wrecked my morning’s work 
and provided me with the plot of a story which I had already 
sold. He was looking, if possible, pinker than ever. : 

“It’s very good of you, Peak,” I said; ‘‘but weren’t you Just 
going to——” And I completed my sentence by nodding at 
the row of basins. 

“What?” he said; and an odd, guilty sort of look spread over 
his face. “Oh, Briggs won’t mind! Will you, old fellow?” appeal- 
ing to the barber. “I mean to say, some other time; eh?” 

Briggs—after nearly ten years I had just learned his name for 
the first time—bowed deferentially. “Any time you like, Mr. 
Peak, sir,” he said. “I’m sure I’m always——” 
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G,"'You impudent impertinence!’’ 
Pietro cried. ‘‘You think you 
can make rudenesses with me!’’ 


Nightingale 


“Good,” interrupted Mr. Peak. ‘Come along,” he added, 
tugging me by the arm. And in this manner he began rushing 
me up the stairs. On the first landing he suddenly stopped. 

“If you only knew,” he said in a hoarse whisper; ‘‘if you only 
knew what you’ve saved me from,” And then, fixing me with 
his pale eyes: “‘How often do you suppose I’ve had my hair cut 
in the last fortnight?” 

Thad no idea, and said so. 

“Ten times,” answered Mr. Peak. ‘And all because I hap- 
pened to get the fellow’s wife down into the country after she’d 
been ill. Of course it’s only decent to ring up and ask him how 
she’s getting on; but every time he starts thanking me, and every 
time the only way I can stop him is to say I want my hair cut. I 
tell you, old son, it’s absolutely wearing me to a shadow.” 

I couldn’t help laughing at this freak illustration of two facets 
which I had previously noted in the young man’s character 
his exceptional good nature, and his no less exceptional weakness 
of will. And as I continued to laugh, the young man began 
laughing too. 

“Of course it’ll be a lesson to me another time,” he admitted. 
“But the main point is that we’ve broken the vicious circle. Now, 
what'll you have for tea? Whisky?” 

I thought tea would suit me better, and from the sofa on which 

we had now disposed ourselves he ordered it. For two. 
oe are you still a—a journalist?” I inquired, as the waiter 
eit us. 
_“A free-lance,” he corrected me. “Rather. I’ve been working 
like blazes—when I wasn’t having my hair cut. All sorts of 
adventures, you know.” He waved his hand comprehensively, 
and I risked an awkward question. 

“Had anything printed yet?” I asked. 

The remnants of his smile seemed to be sponged suddenly 
from his face. ‘“Well—no,” he said. “As a matter of fact I’ve 
come jolly near it, you know. But I don’t know hew it is; there’s 
always a rift in the ointment—somewhere.” 

He poured out two cups of tea in thoughtful silence, emptied 
one of them at a draught, and began to talk. 

Sometimes I think (said Peak, alluding to his distinguished 
telative, Lord Biggleswade) if only old Biggles would kick 
me down his front steps, it would really be more encouraging 
than things as they are. I mean to say, it would look a bit more 














as if he were taking me seriously. But he’s as polite as any- 
thing. He’s so dashed certain he’s got me gummed with his 
rotten conditions that he doesn’t think it worth while even to 
be offensive. 

“Show me any sign that you could earn your own living,” he 
says, “and we'll call it a deal over Sally.” At least, those aren’t 
his precise words, because he never uses plain English like that; 
but it’s the meaning right enough. It isn’t the faintest use my 
telling him I’ve got all the cash that’s needed, without taking 
the bread from under some other fellow’s feet. He’s a philanthro- 
pist, you see; and if you’ve ever met one, you'll know how dashed 
obstinate they can be. 

Of course it’s got one advantage. He hasn’t tried to stop me 
seeing Sally, and she—well, she’s a girl in a billion. When I lost 
that job on the Courier, I was all for taking up something differ- 
ent; selling cars, for instance, or standing for Parliament. But 


Sally wouldn’t hear of it, and of course she was absolutely right. 


2 OU’VE got to show father,” she said, “that you can stick to 

A gaaditd on even if you make a bad start. That’s the way to 
double-cross the old brute’—or words to that effect. ‘Don’t 
chuck journalism,” she said, ‘‘just because it doesn’t all drop 
into your mouth. Remember father’s the third biggest news- 
paper owner in the country, and whack him on his own ground.” 

That’s the kind of talk that puts backbone into a fellow. And 
besides, Sally’s so full of ideas. 

“Now, look here,” she said; ‘‘why don’t you write something 
about Tagliucci? There’s a popular subject if you like.” 

“T dare say,” I said. “But I don’t know where it is.” 

“Don’t be a goat. Tagliucci isn’t a place. She’s the biggest 
soprano in the whole world. London’s gone mad about her.” 

“T don’t care about big women myself,” I said. 

“You great owl,” she said—quite nicely, of course. “‘Tagliucci’s 
a tiny little thing. They call her the Pocket Nightingale.” 

“Who does?” I asked. 

“Everybody.” 

“Oh!” I said. It struck me, you know, that when you started 
looking into it a pocket nightingale would be pretty much the 
same size as the ordinary kind. However, I didn’t get a chance 
to point this out, because Sally had broken loose about coloratura 
and bel canto and upper registers and al] that sort of junk. a 
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like that, you know. Laps up music like a cat with 
cream. Whereas I’m just the opposite. 

However, I quite saw that this was different. 
Business is business, I mean to say; and if the public 
were really craving for news about this woman, and 
as long as I didn’t have to listen to her myself, I 
wasn’t going to hang back. But after what hap- 
pened the first time, I made up my mind to fix 
things up properly with some newspaper before | 
sweated my soul out on the actual work. Finally 
] pitched on the Evening Argus. 

I didn’t waste much time about it, either. I 
called up the news editor there and then. 

“Hullo-ullo,” I said. ‘‘Hugo Peak this end. No, 
I know you’ve never heard of me. But tvhat do you 
say to a special interview with the Pocket Hand- 
kerchief—Nightingale, I mean? You know— 
Tagliucci.” 

I was quite ready for a bit of a rebuff—we free 
lances get our share of them, you know—but to my 
surprise and pleasure the fellow sounded quite 
excited. ‘Tagliucci!’’ he said. ‘Do you really 
think you can manage it?” 

“Sure thing,” I said. “I’m on my way there now. 
Only waiting to hear your price.” 

And even this didn’t choke him off. 

“Tf you can turn it in any time this week,’ he 
said, “and guarantee it’s genuine, we won’t quarrel 
over terms. What do you say to a shilling a word? 
We'll take a stickful at that.” 

It struck me as pretty princely, though I’d no 
idea what a stickful was. But of course I hadn’t been 
born yesterday. ‘‘Make it one and six,” I said, 
“and this is where we click.” 

“Done,” he said—so quickly that I wished I’d 
asked for more. 

“Right,” I said. ‘An Englishman’s word is his 
castle. You shall have it strong and exclusive.” 

“Fine,” he said. And then I had rather a happy 
thought. “Oh, by the way,” I said, “‘do you know 
where the lady’s staying?” 

The fellow sounded a bit surprised at my asking. 

“What do you mean?” he said. “She hasn’t left 
the Piedmont, has she?” 

“Aha!” I said—feeling rather bucked at the way 
I’d wormed it out of him. And then I rang off, and 
came staggering out into the street. I was all 
up in the air, for it really looked as if I’d got old 
Biggles on the mat at last, and all my troubles 
were over. In five minutes I was at the Piedmont. 

‘“‘Madame Tagliucci here?” I asked. 

“That’s right.” 

“Splendid,” I said. 
now?” 

But the girl at the desk seemed a bit doubtful. 
Wanted to know if I had an appointment. 

“Well,” I said. ‘Not precisely. But I’m sure 
Madame will be as pleased as anything to 
see me.” 

And after all, you know, the Argus has a pretty 
big circulation. I saw the girl take another look at 
my new suiting, and this seemed to decide her. 

“Madame Tagliucci is on the third floor,” she 
said. ‘Number 311 is her secretary’s room.” 

“Righty-ho,” I said, and I piped off into the 
elevator like one o’clock. I knocked on the door of 
Number 311, and as nobody answered, I opened it and looked 
in. There was a perfectly colossal Wop or Dago, complete with 
beard, sitting there by himself and rattling away on a little port- 
able typewriter. The secretary, I thought; and I sang out to 
him. 

“Hullo-ullo. Do you belong to Madame Tagliucci, my lad?” 
I said. 

The fellow stood up, smacked his heels together and bowed. 

“You have an appointment?” he said. 

“Well, no,” I said. ‘There you seem to touch me on the 
raw, as it were. To tell the plain, unvarnished truth, I’m rather 
chancing my arm—if you follow me. However, what’s the pre- 
cise betting against my seeing her?” 

The big Wop seemed a bit slow at the uptake. 
should judge. 
ment?” 
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“Shall I nip up and see her 


No linguist, I 
“Scusa?” he said. “You have an appoint- 








Tagliucci here?’ I asked. ‘‘That’s right,” said 





@, ‘Madame 


“Look here, old son of the south,’ I said, ‘I’m here on 
business. The fact is, I’m representing the Evening Argus, 
and ”” Well, that was as far as I got. The Dago waved his 
arms round his head, his eyes popped out of their sockets. | 

“You impudent impertinence!’”’ he shrieked. “You think 
you can walk yourself in here and make rudenesses with me! 
How much longer is one to tell you that Madame sees none 0 
these assassins? You think she care to fill your lying newspapers 
with more rubbishes? For fifteen years Madame have made 
this rule, and how much peoples have we turned away at ouf 
concerts, perhaps?” 

“T’ve no idea,” Isaid. “But——”’ 4 

“Well, I tell you, Mr. Busybody,” he yelled. ‘‘Millions and 
millions at every concert. And if Madame wish to see gutter 
persons from journals, she send for them, like she send or 
kings or emperors.” And here the old boy started foaming at the 
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the girl. ‘'Splendid,’’ I said. ‘'Shall I nip up and see her now?” 


mouth, and made a rush at me where I was standing in the door- 
way. I—well, not to put too fine a point on it, I removed myself. 

I will not deny that I was both exasperated and dis- 
tressed. Of course it was clear enough now why that editor had 
jumped at my offer, and why he’d promised me one and six- 
pence a word. No; the only thing was to wiite the whole business 
off as a dead loss, and begin again somewhere else. And I was 
just wondering where the dickens that was going to be, when I 
suddenly heard somebody saying my name. I looked round— 
Iwas down in the Palm Court again by now—and saw it was my 
old friend Gustave, the maitre d’hétel. 

“Hullo, Gustave,” I said. 

| vou wish to order dinner, Mr. Peak?” he asked. 

No,” I snapped. And then, because this was the first kind 

word that I’d had for over ten minutes, I suddenly began to 
confide inhim. ‘The fact is,” I said, “that I’ve just taken a bit 








of a knock. I had a commission to interview 
Madame Tagliucci—and there’s more hanging on 
this than meets the eye—and—well, I dare say you 
realize that it isn’t altogether what you might call 
plain sailing.” 

I’m bound to say that Gustave was dashed sym- 
pathetic—though he ought to be, after some of the 
tips I’ve given him. 

“That is too bad, Mr. Peak,” he said. ‘Yes, we 
have nothing but trouble with newspapers, when- 
ever Tagliucci is staying here. But for you, sir, I 
think perhaps I could manage a little arrangement. 
What would you say if I should present you to 
Madame’s husband?” 

Well, of course, it was hardly the same thing. 
But it was certainly better than nothing. Properly 
written up, I mean to say, one could make it very 
difficult for anyone to know that one hadn’t seen 
the Nightingale herself. I felt my spirits bubbling 
up again, and I’m not at all sure I didn’t slap old 
Gustave on the back. 

“T’m on,” I said. ‘‘Where is the blighter?”’ 

“Tn the restaurant,” he said. 

“What?” I said. ‘At half-past four in the after- 
noon? What on earth’s he doing there?”’ 

“The gentleman is very unhappy,” said Gustave. 
N “But I take you to him now. Only remember, he 
must not know that you are from a newspaper.” 

“Thank you,” I said. ‘I’ve no intention of let- 
ting that slip out again. But why da 

“Sh!” said Gustave. And he began dragging me 
across the parquet. 

You know what a big restaurant looks like be- 
tween the performances. Depressing, if you see 
what I mean. No place, certainly for a gentleman 
who was unhappy. 

But there he was. Sitting alone in a corner of 
the room, with an empty plate in front of him, and 
four or five bottles of different kinds of drink. He 
was quite a little man, and from what I could see 
of him over the table, even more like a waiter than 
Gustave. Sallow, you know; sort of oh-my-poor- 
feet and when-am-I-going-to-get-out-of-this look. 

Old Gustave had to speak three times before the 
fellow seemed to hear us, but when at last the mes- 
sage got through, I’m bound to say he was polite- 
ness itself. 

“Sit down, signor,” he said. 
offer you some refreshment.” 

Then he knocked one of the bottles over, but I 
managed to catch it and help myself. I felt a bit 
stalled’ on the next move, but old Gustave took 
it on himself to butt in. 

“Nir. Peak,” he said, “is a great admirer of 
Madame. He is most anxious 1 shot a 
kick at him just in time, but Madame’s husband 
didn’t seem to suspect anything. 

“Ah, my beautiful Teresina,” he said. ‘Yes, 
indeed, signor, she is an exquisite creature. So 
fair, so spiritual, so noble. Observe; I drink to 
her.” He did so. ‘And to you, signor.” 

J I caught a glimpse from the tail of my eye of 
Gustave doing a fade-out, and I stood myself 
another drink. I felt I needed it. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Tagliucci. “A woman like that 
is not a woman at all. She is a divinity, signor. 
Have I said it? I have.” 

“Quite,” I said. ; j 

“Regard me,” he continued. “I worship that woman with 
all the passion of which a human being is capable. To please her, 
I would deny myself everything. To cherish her, I would plunge 
to the depths of the ocean, or scale the heights of the topmost 
alp. From the moment I see her, my brain burns with an ever- 
lasting fever. Is it not so, signor?” 

“Quite,” I said again. “Absolutely, I mean to say.” _ 

“For her,” proceeded Mr. Tagliucci, “I would sacrifice all, 
and more than all. For one glance from her eyes, I would cut 
the throat of my dearest friend. For one word from her lips, 
I would steal, rob, murder, pillage—commit any crime.” 

“Quite,” I interrupted. The fact was, you know, that we 
weren’t getting the kind of stuff that I felt I could sell to the 
Argus. I thought I’d give him a lead. “I’ve never had = 
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privilege of meeting Madame myself,” 
take a tremendous interest in her, and I was wondering 

“Listen, signor,” he said. ‘That woman is an angel in human 
form. My first thought in the morning, my last thought at 
night, they are hers—utterly hers. If she should command me 
to leap from the roof of this hotel, I do it. If she tell me to——” 

“Oh, absolutely,” I cut in. ‘“But—well, look here, Mr. Tag- 
liucci——” 

He gave a sudden yelp. “Ah, no, signor,” he gasped. “Ah, 
no, no, no!” And for about half a second the little fellow looked 
almost dignified. ; 

“Why, what’s the trouble?” I said. 

“She may rob me of my soul,” he said, filling my ae: again; 
“but she shall not rob me of my name., ,No, signor, do me:the 
kindness to examine the register at the may or’s office i in Genoa. 
It is not much that Iask.” | 4 

It didn’t strike me as so dashed little, either. But I thought 
I saw what he was driving at..; . 

“Then your name——” I began. Raa i 

“Ts Marini. Tomaso Marini,. at your,Service, Doctor: ‘of 
Medicine,” he added, “in the University.-of Pisa. ; Aut or. ofra 


I said; “but of course I 


” 





monograph on”—and here he ~~ a hideous sort of grin—* ‘on” 


diseases of the heart.” 

“Really?” I said. 

“Veritably, signor,” he said. “And the world, perhaps, might 
have heard of Tomaso Marini, if only—but no; I do not say it. 
Observe, signor, that I have not said it. I only ask you to believe 
that I was once a doctor of medicine, and that for seven years 
I practised my profession in the so beautiful city of Genoa.” 

“Tm not denying it for a moment,” I said. “But——” 

“In those days,” he said, “my w ork was everything tome. I 
rose with the lark, I retired long after midnight. Recreation I de- 
spised. Painting, music, sculpture, literature—they meant 
nothing to me. Particularly music, which from a child had 
affected me in the most painful way. But though I had means 
of my own, it made no difference to the energy with which I 
labored. My profession, signor, was my only mistress.’ 

“Oh, rather,” I said. “But——” 

“And then,” -he interrupted, ‘‘one evening, as I sit.by my 
lamp—still studying to increase my knowledge—I hear quick 
footsteps on the stairway outside. One knocks at my door— 
violently. ..‘Enter,’ I cry; and a large man, pale and with a 
beard, precipitates himself within. 

“* ‘Vou are a doctor?’ he say. 

“ T am,’ I reply. 

“ “Heaven be praised,’ he exclaim. ‘I have searched all Genoa, 
but it is the carnival and no doctors are to be found. Accom- 
pany me quickly, I beseech you.’ 

“T put down my book, and look round for my bag. 

- ‘Kindly indicate to me,’ I request, ‘the nature of this case, 
in order that I may prepare to-deal with it most suitable.’ 

“Tt is my sister,’ say the large man. ‘She suffer agony.’ 

“ Where?’ I demand. 

- “In the throat,’ he say. 
te speak.’ 

‘Let us come,’ I reply. Without there is an automobile; 
we enter it, and drive swiftly to the Palace Hotel. 

‘*This way,’ say the large man; he knock on a door. There 
is no sound from within, but he opens it, and still I follow 
him. 

“And there, signor, lying on a sofa is the most beautiful woman 
whom J have ever, seen. Short, plump, rich-complexioned, with 
massive eyebrows and a large, well-formed nose. In brief, a 
goddess. In that instant I know that I have.met my fate. But 
I controk myself. I remember that I am a, physician. I feel 
her pulse and ask her how she finds herself. She cannot reply. 

“I proceed with my treatment. There is no need, signor, to 
weary you with details of what I do. But for six days I do not 
leave that hotel. My other patients are neglected, and several 
of them succumb, while I battle against the catarrh in this 
lady’s throat. For, six days, also, my passion for her grows; 
but I am a physician, and I must hide it. Yet love, they say, 
laughs at lockjaw; and on the seventh day she look into my 
eyes, and I see written in hers—hope. 

“T am transported. But still I dare not speak. The brother 
—? ietro—he take me aside. 

‘Sir, my sister is more than grateful to you, and so am I. 
To lose the voice is a misfortune for anyone, but in the case of 
the signorina one dare not think of the consequences. Will you 
honor me by presenting your account?’ 

‘ ‘There is no account,’ I reply. ‘It is a privilege to have been 
of some slight service to your sister.’ 


‘Since three hours she is unable 





The Pocket Nightingale 


“ ‘Allow me at least,’ he reply, ‘to offer you seats for the 
opera.’ 

“T am surprised that he should make this suggestion, but of 
course I a not told him of my hatred for music. 

“T bow, therefore, and explain that duty calls me back to my 
other vatnens and at this moment the signorina rejoins ys, 
She whisper something to her brother, and we are alone. 

“And then, signor, the control which I have so rigidly exer. 
cised for a whole week suddenly gives way. I fall on my knees, 
I seize her hand, and covering it with kisses I pour out my 
passion in one long, irresistible appeal. Finally, with tears 
streaming from my eyes, I beseech her to marry me. 

“Can I be certain,’ she murmur, ‘that you love me for my- 
self alone?’ 

“For what else,’ I ask, ‘should I love you?’ 

“She laugh. ‘Why,’ she say, ‘do you not know my name? 

“ “Signorina,’ I reply, ‘I know the name by which your brother 
addresses you. But what difference shall any name make to 


me? It is the woman in you whom I so worship and adore.’ 


, 


““Ah!’ she. say. ‘Signor——’ And here she lower her eyes 
and:I:spring:to my feet. I catch her in my arms. Yes, signor, 


we have embraced. And when at length I release her, it is with 


her promise that we shall be married on the following Tuesday. 

“We call to her brother. He congratulate us. He will make 
all arrangements for the civil and religious ceremonies, and it 
is as well, I tell you, for I am become incapable of conducting 

even the simplest business operation. All I can think of are the 
hours which still separate me from Tuesday. 

“But at length they pass. In a dream I submit to the ritual 
which is to unite me forever to the woman of my heart. Ina 
dream we return, still accompanied by Pietro, to the Palace 
Hotel. A banquet is spread and the three of us toast each other. 

“And then Pietro suddenly rises. He go to the corner of the 
room, and for the first time I notice that it is furnished with a 
piano. He seats himself at it, and opens the lid. 

“ ‘Wait,’ I exclaim. ‘What are you going to do?’ 

“He looks at Teresina, and she looks at me. 

“““My adored one,’ she say, ‘this is to be my wedding-gift.’ 

‘What?’ I cry. ‘Not that piano!’ 

“ “That also,’ she reply. ‘But more than that the voice which 
your devotion restored to me; the voice to hear which thousands 
have struggled and fought in Milano, Naples, Vienna and even 
New York City. Yes,’ she say, ‘you who have truly loved me 
for myself and not for my music, you shall be the first, the only 
man to hear it alone. It is to you, my Tomaso, that I offer this 
gift. To you, whose simple heart cared not whether I were 
world-famous or unknown, I now sing you the whole of my part 
in the third act of “Traviata.”’’ 

“T tell you, signor, that at this moment my blood ran cold in 
every vein and artery. But already Pietro—he is Madame’s 
secretary-accompanist to this day—had struck the opening 
chords of the prelude. It is too late to explain, too late to cry 
for mercy. That terrible outburst of song batters against my 
ears and perforates my brain like a shower of red-hot needles. 
I could have plunged one of the table-knives into my vitals—if 
this woman and I had not loved each other. 

“But we did, signor. We do still. ‘Laugh, Punchinello, for 
the pain that is eating thy heart!’ Tomorrow night, I occupy my 
usual box at the Albert Hall.” 


T THIS point in his graphic recital, to the dramatic brilliance 
A of w hich I hope I have done justice, Hugo Peak broke off. 
“Well,” he said. ‘That was all. I’ve told you the story as 
Mr. Marini told it to me, but as for reproducing it in the form 
of an interview with Madame Tagliucci—well, candidly no. 
I put the case before Sally and she simply wouldn’t hear ot it.” 
“Oh,” I said. “And why not?” 

“Well, for one thing,” answered Hugo Peak, “‘she’s too keen on 
music herself to appreciate the real point. And then,” he added, 
fixing me with a look of innocence which I am still unable to 
suspect, “T don’t think she altogether believed me.’ 

“Didn’t she?” I asked. ‘Why didn’t she?” 

“Well, you see,” said Hugo Peak, “I went straight back to 
her as soon as I left the Piedmont, and—it was a most unfor- 
tunate affair—but when I took out my handkerchief to blow 
my nose, it wasn’t my handkerchief at all. Of course it was 4 
thing that might have happened to anybody, but Sally gets 
so extraordinarily suspicious at times.’ 

“But what was it, then?” I enquired. 

Young Mr. Peak looked more innocent than ever. 

“As a matter of fact,” he said frankly, “it was one of the 
Piedmont table-napkins. Now, wasn’t that dashed unlucky?” 
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Eat soup to get the full benefi 
of all your food! 


If you think of soup only as a delicious and refreshing first dish 
of the meal, you are overlooking a fact of very great importance in 
the diet. 

For good hot soup with its savor and its flavor, stimulates the 
digestive system, strengthens and renews the appetite, supplies 
valuable food, and prepares the way for the rest of the meal. 

A meal that begins with soup is relished more all through. You 
eat more, enjoy it more, get more good from it. 

Let Campbell’s Tomato Soup, with its pure rich ‘‘fruit’’ juices 
and tomato ‘meat’ blended with golden butter and delicate 
seasoning, refresh and stimulate you at dinner tonight! And at 
many meals to come! 


How to prepare Cream of Tomato! ‘< = 
Heat the contents of can of Campbell’s Tomato Soup to ad 
the boiling point in a saucepan after adding a pinch of \ 


baking soda. Then heat SEPARATELY an equal quantity RE eS 
of milk or cream. Stir the hot soup INTO the hot milk 
oe 
| Pw 


or cream but do not boil. Serve immediately. 


Oh, here they come and going some, ace 


21 kinds Let’s greet them — a anes. | hae 
The soup they ate will make them great 
12 cents a can And fill their foes with fear! 
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asked when she came away from her desk. 

“Which?” She looked bewildered. 

“The things I bring you, or—the money?” 

She stared fora moment. Then she went to 
him, took his cheeks in her palms. 

“Foolish man,’”’ she said softly. 
I love most. You. You.” 

And she left him as weak as a thread of mist. 

“Are you satisfied?” he asked her. 

“Are you?” 

‘“‘No!”’ he cried, and held her so that his arms 
crushed. “No!” 

He was intensely, proudly conscious when 
men and women looked aiter her. He remem- 
bered Willis’s early bewilderment. It had 
been he, Gifford Brent, who had seen that 
potentiality of beauty in her, who had awak- 
ened it, called it into being. Then, after a 
time—why did men look after her? Was that 
hidden thing he had discerned there for all to 
see? Other women were beautiful. Why did 
men look so at Alice? The thought came to 
him again and again—the question, what drew 
men to her? 

At that time his affairs prospered more than 
ever before. Let him touch what he would and 
it turned to gold. He was all vigor. The vigor 
was set free by that tight thing that was work- 
ing in his soul like a mainspring, not to be seen, 
noiselessly, a thing loosening and unwinding 
within him that set free an energy that had 
something more in it than mere determination. 
Energy that is longing and questing is more 
than that. Baffled energy may become some- 
thing like a cornered beast’s. 

She was aware of something working within 
him, and tried to meet his mood without 
knowing what the mood was. Sometimes she 
was gentle, as though there were a thing hushed 
within her waiting for him to awaken. Some- 
times she was like a young mother; perhaps he 
would yield to her, perhaps with a hardening of 
the face take her out somewhere. Gradually 
they went out less; eyes would follow her, and 
she was his, his. Then, after an evening or two 
of her softness, he would become ashamed, 
proud again. 

On such an evening she sensed his change of 
mood and dressed herself in the way he liked. 
She was gay, teasing. 

“What’s up?” he asked. 

She was never the same. There was always 
something about her that led him to new things. 

“J—I myself, I, Mrs. Brent, am going out!” 
she informed him. 

He laughed. “Really? And where is Mrs. 
Brent going, may one ask?” 

Her lips pursed. ‘One is waiting to hear,” 
she said. 

He jumped up. “We'll make it a party 
he cried. ‘Dinner, the opera! Will that do?” 

“That will do very well,” she agreed, and 
they went off together like children at play. 

They dined in a famous hotel and were more 
than half-way through the dinner when some 
one came up to the table. He wore a business 
suit and the hearty manner of a Westerner. 

‘Alice!’ he said, and after a moment’s sur- 
prise she flushed and cried happily: 

“Phil!” 

The stranger stood by their table five min- 
utes or so, while Brent tried not to catch the 
names passed between him and Alice, while he 
secretly fumed at this contact with her past. 
His courtesy had been rather sardonic; it 
annoyed him that his poise should have been 
shaken at all. Afterward in the box at the 
opera he watched his wife. He watched 
nothing else. Was she thinking about that 
man, about the people they had talked of? 
Was she hearing the music? He could not, of 
course, see her eyes. Were they again like fog 
that covered things? Later—why was she so 
quiet as they drove homeward? 

With the door closed upon them she said, 
smiling, as though at remembering something 
pleasant, “Gifford, Phil Murray was——”’ 

“Don’t!” he cried. 

She looked at him. Slowly she drew off her 
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gloves. It was not until she had done so that 
she said: 

““My dear, aren’t you being a little absurd?” 

Then she quietly left him. 

After a scene like that—and there were 
many—he would torture himself for days, 
wondering what her thoughts were, reading 
coldness into her calm, watching her for any 
withdrawal. At first she used to try to woo 
him from his black moods; after a time she 
began to be wounded by his unresponsiveness. 
Then his abrupt and almost savage embrace 
would thrill and uplift her, and pity would 
follow that uplifting, and they would be to- 
gether again. 

Once, after his softening, she seated herself 
on the arm of his chair. He had worn himself 
out with the trouble in his soul; now all his 
resistance seemed asleep. Her nearness was 
soothing to him. 

“Gifford,” she said, ‘you are so unhappy, 
sometimes... I don’t know why, my dear.’ I 
want to know. I want to share it with you.” 

He put his head back, closed his eyes. 
“Forgive me, Alice,” he said. 

She laid her face against his. ‘How could 
there be need of forgiveness between you and 
me, Gifford?” she asked. 

She felt him stiffen; or rather, his whole 
being tightened. 

“Why do you say that?’’ he asked, holding 
her off from him and looking into her eyes. 
“What is there to forgive?” 

The strange, dark man . . . Wasit a'#vays 
as difficult as this for man and woman to come 
face to face in the intimacy of marriage? 

“Tf such a thing were possible, even remotely 
possible, I should say you were—jealous of me, 
Gifford,” she said quietly. 

A deep breath shook him. He held her hands 
closely. “I want all of you, Alice, all,” he said. 

“As if you haven’t it!” she exclaimed, pity- 
ing him, yearning. 

“T have not. There were years when you 
were somewhere. Not my years.” 

“But there had to be. There were years 
when you were somewhere, too.” 

His head moved impatiently. 
they? I worked. What else!’’ 

“And what were mine? I told you my 
father and mother ig 

“T know—don’t tell me again——’ 

“Were dead, and——” 

“Yes, yes. And you did not come from that 
place where I found you. I tell you I don’t 
want to know any more.” 

“T went there to work because——’ 

He threw her hands from him. “Yes. 
Worked there. Ina public room. Where any 
man who signed his name on the register, any 
man who wanted a cigar, could look at you— 
see you as I saw you, want you 

“Gifford!” She stood up, moved away from 
him, finally turned and looked down at him. 
“You make me feel cheap,”’ she said, and left 
him sitting there, shamed. 

Cheap—Alice—cheap . . . 

He was gone before she was awake in the 
morning, on one of his swift descents upon some 
place where business needed him. Two and 
three times a day he telegraphed her, and a day 
before he was expected he came home to find 
her sitting beside a sunlit window, as softly 
gray as a dove on its nest, with a bit of needle- 
work in her hands. Before she could rise he 
was at her side, on his knees. Her arms 
cradled him. 

But she was not happy. She was constantly 
aware of the darkness in him, constantly 
watching herself lest she arouse it. For a time 
it seemed to be asleep; as a matter of fact, her 
lessened brightness challenged his thought, 
made his every sense alert. What was she 
thinking about? What was she remembering? 
He set himself to making her forget whatever 
it was. He bought her more jewels, decked 
her rooms with flowers, took her out more than 
ever. 

Once, when he had brought her a sparkling 
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chain and told her the figures to add to her 
check-book, she said: “I don’t need it. I have 
more now than I need.” 

He laughed, kissed her lightly, tapped her 
cheek. ‘Keep it, then,” he said. 

But afterward he mulled it over. Need jt? 
Why did she say she needed it, when eve 
bill went to his secretaries? What did she 
need it for—or not need it for? What was she 
doing with that money? 

But he kept his thoughts covered. Again it 
was his mood to surround her with people, and 
the mood lasted until she had sat next to the 
same man at dinner three times, talked with 
him three times afterward, come home flushed 
and pensive as a beautiful woman must when 
she has won the attention of a likable man, 
The next time they were going out, she came in 
resplendent, her cloak over her arm, her eyes 
raised, asking for his approval. 

“Take off your jewels,” he said coolly. 

Her hand went to her throat. “But why?” 
she asked. ‘You gave them to me to wear.” 

“T don’t want you to wear them tonight.” 

“T don’t understand,” she said. 

“Tsn’t my wish enough?” 

“Quite enough,” she said after a moment, 
and presently returned from her room without 
them. 

But when they were home again, she stood in 
front of him and said: 

“Gifford, we can’t go on like this. What isit 
that torments you?” 

No one else had ever seen a drop of dis- 
couragement about Gifford R. Brent. “Oh, 
Alice,” he said, “I am ashamed.” 

“You couldn’t be jealous of me, Gifford.” 

“No. I’m not jealous. I love you so.” 

“What is it, then?” 

“Wanting. I want all of you, all.” 

“But you have that.” 

“No. What other men see in you—I want 
that. Your sweetness to people—I want that. 
The words you pass with women—those. 
Everything you have been—oh, I want that!” 

“There is nothing in the world I wouldn’t tell 
you.” 

“Even if you did, I would not have it.” 

She had to grope into his thought. “You 
mean—possess it,” she said slowly. ‘Must 
you always possess? Aren’t you thinking of a 
possession beyond possessing? Can there be 
that?” 

“T want it.” She moved away, helplessly. 
“T will possess that way, Alice,” he said. 

She was fingering the gloves she had dropped 
on a table. “There are some things even you 
cannot make true by saying them, Gifford,” she 
said quietly. 

Color flamed to his face, beat at his temples. 
“Why do you say that?” he cried. ‘What are 
you keeping from me?” 

She looked up, shook her head a little. “Oh 
—my poor dear!” she said. 


Their crisis came when more than a year had 
passed. Things had gone well with him that 
day, and he stopped at a florist’s on the way 
back to her. Oddly enough, he had_ never 
brought her orchids. This time it was lilacs— 
in January. She was girlish and gay. When 
she had set the flowers in water, she turned to 
him, laughing a little, and he laughed with her. 

“You look happy,” he said. 

as | am!” 

“Over lilacs!” 

“Qh, no! More than that. Ever so much 
more.” 

“What then?” 

“Haven’t you noticed anything?” ; 

“Only you. You were never so beautiful.’ 

“Silly! Look for it, look. There is some- 
thing.” 

“A new frock.” 

“Oh, no, no! On the mantel!” 

He walked to the fireplace. There was 4 
photograph there, set conspicuously in front of 
the clock. Children—a boy and a girl. She 
was at his side, speaking—Alice. 
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Baby’s things sweet and safely clean: 


 quickly—the whole family wash, and the 
- general cleaning mothers find neeeesey, 
every day. 





“important, ; No eg bd fot your own—worth the penny 
Ss ‘Millions of mothene fdehar the 
¥ splendid soap and dirt-loosening naptha __ It’s cheaper in the end, sooraay, way 


in Fels-Naptha give them just the ~ you figure it. 
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THE Solu BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 
© Fels t? Co. Philadelphia 








extra washing help needed for keeping: 


Also for doing—more easily and more. 
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“Aren’t they lovely?” He heard her, heard 
her voice weaving through his thoughts. 
“They had their picture taken in the new 
things I sent them. Gifford, you never, let me 
tell you anything about them, and they were 
all my life before you came! Oh, Gifford, 
aren’t they iy 

The boy—he might have been five—had 
her lips. He took the photograph, tore it 
across, threw it on the coals of the fire. Then 
he struck her .. . 

Streets. He walked until he was footsore. 
When he returned, her door was closed. He 
could not open it, would not. The fire was 
out. ; 

In the morning he left without awaking her. 
He did not know how to return that afternoon. 
He telephoned, meaning to say that he could 
not be back for dinner. 

“Mrs. Brent is out, sir,” he was told. 

The next morning he waited. Her door was 
still closed. Toward noon he opened it. She 
was not there . . . 

Of course, he had things to go through with, 
as one does when there is death in the house. 
She had gone West to visit her people, he said. 
His reserve covered the rest. But there were 
the empty rooms to come back to. Whenever 
he opened the door, it was with expectancy. 
After a time he looked among her clothes. 
She had taken nothing that he could miss, and 
her jewels were in the small safe he had put 
there for her. His sleep was broken: was she 
safe, was she well? 

“She will come back,” he said once aloud, 
impatient under his suffering. 

Later he said, “She will write.” 

Neither thing came to pass. 

He had now no condemnation for her. That 
was all for himself. Every incident between 
them, every scene, rose up from memory into a 
vivid consciousness and became an abasement. 
After a time—a month, perhaps—he threw 
himself into work, but that did not suffice. 
He maneuvered a stupendous coup; his suc- 
cess left him empty, without elation, without 
any feeling of conquest. That night he told 
himself again, saying it aloud, emphasizing it: 

“She will come back.” 

But she did not. ‘There are things even you 
cannot make true by saying them, Gifford,”’ he 
remembered her saying. 

At last he went to her desk. There was 
nothing else for it. “There is nothing I 
wouldn’t tell you,”’ she had said. And he had 
refused her, sent her away from him. Now— 
this. He felt like a thief. And something was 
crumbling within him. ‘More than I need,” 
she had said. What had she “needed” it for? 
Even now he did not want to know. What had 
she shared with some one else? What was there 
that was not his? He would not know. No, 
he would not know, not even to get her back. 

But that was the only way he could get her 
back—if even that offered a clue. So he 
opened her desk. Why shouldn’t he trust her? 
God—not to trust her!—and not to. 

He tightened as he opened the lid, then 
flushed. She was exquisite about everything, 
but here, in her desk, all feminine. A bundle of 
gloves thrust into a cleaner’s envelop. Letters 
—dropped in, lying any way. In a pigeon- 
hole all to itself a check-book, and in an- 
other, a brown envelop—unopened—the bank’s 
monthly statements. A large cardboard car- 
rier addressed to her—one of those things that 
hold photographs safely. In all humility, 
holding himself to the task, for task it was, he 
opened that. Another photograph of those two 
children. In the corner his clue. 

By means of the photographer he came at 
last to a small house in an insignificant town. 
The photographer had supplied a name. He 
gave it to the little girl—the little girl of the 
photograph—who opened the door. A smaller 
boy was behind her. 

“Ts Mrs. Warner at home?” he asked 
formally. He could not do better. ‘Mr. 
Brent.” 

The little girl’s eyes widened. Suddenly she 
shrieked: “Mummy! Here’s Uncle Gifford! 
Come quick!” 
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The child danced up and down, but Brent 
was frozen. A woman came to the head of the 
stairs, came swiftly down. 

“Oh—Gifford! I’ve so hoped you’d come!” 

He knew at once this was Alice’s sister. She 
was a frail, colorless woman with a nervous 
manner as different as possible from Alice’s 
calm, but the likeness was there. She hovered 
over the children, making them offer their 
hands. The boy—yes, his lips were like 
Alice’s—the boy was reluctant, stared at him 
as at some strange antagonist sensed but not 
understood. But the little girl was all eagerness. 

“Did you bring Auntie Alice?” she asked. 

He could not answer, but the mother had 
words enough. 

“Don’t ask him that, dear! Tell him how 
glad we are that he’s brought himself!” 

She smiled at Brent. ‘I am glad, Gifford,” 
she said. “I’ve begged Alice to make you stop 
over. I knew how she longed for you to see the 
children. She adores them so.” 

She looked at him expectantly, but he could 
not speak. So she went on. 

“Tt’s been just like a fairy-story, her marry- 
ing you. She had always worked so hard— 
always, ever since she was old enough to. 
There was mother, you see, ill for so long. And 
then my husband died. He had been ill, too. 
Tuberculosis. There were debts, and Alice in- 
sisted on helping us. It always seemed to me 
that she had so little in her life. I was so glad, 
so glad when she married. I’m so grateful to 
you. For making her happy. And for all 
you’ve done for us, too. All that money you’ve 
sent us. Even buying this house . . .” 

‘Where is Alice?”’ he asked. 

“What?” 

“Where is—Alice?” 

He had to explain. He did not spare himself. 

Of course, he found her. The humiliation of 
the days af‘er she had left, the humiliation of 
that hour with her sister, were as nothing to the 
shame that he suffered because of the means he 
had to use to find her. That he, he, should 
have to set men to seeking her out, men who 
were used to seeking out crime, to seeking out 
sordidness and degradation. At last they told 
him that she was employed in a large depart- 
ment store. He thought of her there all the 
way on the train to the distant city. Alice. 
She who had taken him with her that time . 
the blue dress . . . now herself serving, sub- 
ject to the whims, perhaps the insolence, of 
other women, perhaps to the rudeness of men, 
to rebuke .. . 

It did not occur to him to wait until the 
time when she would be free. In the suit 
department, they had told him. He went 
directly there. She saw him as he threaded his 
way between women shoppers. His heart 
seemed to stop, then to swell, when he saw her 
turn white. She was helping a bustling woman 
select a coat. He had to stand by until the 
customer was gone. At last Alice raised her 
eyes to him, but only for the fleetest of 
moments. 

“Alice——” he said. 

“What can I do for you?” she asked, as 
though he were there to buy. 

“T have seen—your sister.” 

“Oh, yes,” she said lightly, as though it did 
not matter at all. 

“Alice a 

“T have no time now,” she said and gave him, 
casually, an address. 

He spent the interval in his room, elbows on 
knees, his head in his hands. There are pains 
that thrust out everything but thought of self. 
Not but that .Alice was interwoven in his 
thoughts of himself. ‘She will come back,” 
he had said; and she had not come. “She will 
write,’ and she had not written. ‘There are 
some things that even you cannot make 
true by saying them, Gifford.””, What could 
he say now? “You want to possess beyond 
possessing.” 

Neither knew that they remained standing. 
“Well?” she said. 

And he, “Alice——’’ She looked at him, 
and he tried to find words. ‘Alice, will you 
come back?” 





She did not answer immediately; then she 
asked, “To what?” 

A terrible humility swept through him, left 
his veins weak. ‘I don’t know,” he said. 

After a moment she said: “No, you don’t 


know. That’s what it all means—you don’t’ 


know. Oh, Gifford, you’ve made what they 
call a success. The Brent interests—don’t T 
know! What has success done for you?” 

“T don’t know.” 


“No. But I do. It has made you believe 


that to hold a thing is to have it. Always you 
want to possess, to own. That’s all. To 
dominate—that would not be so bad. That, 
after all, is a man’s thing. In its place. But 
you haven’t learned, you see, that possession is 
only nine points. There is another point that 
keeps the scale balanced. Freedom. Con- 
fidence. Trust. A yielding yourself to it. 
Giving, but taking back what you give in the 
same measure.” 

“T want you so.” 

“Tknow. But there are things we can’t have 
if we grasp them. Sunlight—close your hand on 
it, and what is it you have? A bird’s flight and 
song—capture the bird, hang it up in a cage, 
and all that you loved it for is gone. A soul— 
that’s what you wanted of me, wasn’t it, 
Gifford?—if you could capture a soul, would 
it remain a soul?” 

“T think I was mad.” 

“Perhaps you were. But your madness was 
not the core of it. The things you loved me 
for you wanted to grasp, to possess all for your- 
self. If you could have done that, they would 
have ceased to exist. You would not even let 
me tell you about myself, because then you 
would have learned of things that you could not 
have closed your hand upon. And such simple 
things—my mother, Emily, and her babies 
. . . Oh, we cannot possess love, Gifford, 
except by sharing.” 

“You don’t love me?” 

m7 gave him a long look. “Please go,” she 
said. 


And yet, after all, she went back to him. He 
was in the head-lines again, this time because 
he had formed some tremendous merger that 
shattered many fortunes and made his im- 
pregnable. Twelve hours after the newspapers 
had it, she was there. She went to his office 
first—it was only mid-afternoon—and was met 
by Willis. 

“He went home at two, Mrs. Brent.” 

She smiled; so she was right! At the hotel 
she went into their rooms without knocking, 
the bell-boy behind her with her bag. Gifford 
was there, of course. She opened the door so 
swiftly that he had not time to raise his head 
from his arms. She gave the boy a coin, 
paused while he closed the door; then she 
looked at Gifford, who had got to his feet and 
was standing across the desk from her. She 
drew off her gloves and dropped them there. 

“How much is it all worth to you, Gifford?” 
she asked. 

He said nothing, looked at her. There was 
none of the old eagerness in his eyes; they wore, 
rather, the bewildered questioning of a man 
who has suffered too much. , 

“All your success. All this getting of things. 
How much is it worth?” she asked again. 

His lips quivered, tightened. He raised his 
hands and dropped them, turned toward the 
window. She moved around the desk, put her 
arm across his shoulders, and pressed her cheek 
against him. 

“T knew. That’s why I came, dear. I knew 
how worthless it would be seeming to you. 
Value? . . . What we share!. . . Love...” 

He took her in his arms, not swiftly, not 
fiercely, and rested his head on hers. “I need 
you so,” he said. 

“T know.” She was weeping and clinging to 
him. From her weakness strength began to 
flow into him again. “We don’t have by 
possessing, Gifford, but in knowing it’s there. 
Don’t you see? Don’t you see? Don't you 
know?” 

“Teach me,” he said, and held her in a long 
embrace. 
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Nicur AFTER NIGHT, @ thousand 
eyes are fastened on her face. How 
does she keep herskin flawless— 
youthfully smooth and clear? 

Of two hundred and fifty actresses 
playing this season in New York, 
an overwhelming majority—nearly 
three-fourths—use Woodbury’s be- 
cause of its purity and its soothing, 
non-irritating effect. 


eading Actresses of the 





New? 





declare that this soap is best for their skin 


Sue must never grow old. 

Starry-eyed, laughing-lipped, with 
cheeks like a rose—she must create 
an illusion of never-dying youth and 
joy for the tired, work-a-day world. 

An actress cannot neglect her appear- 
ance, even for a single day, any more than 
anathletecan neglect histraining. Her suc- 
cess, not only as a woman, but as an artist, 
depends on a beautiful physical condition. 

How does the successful actress of to- 
day take care of her skin? What soap 
does she use to keep it smooth and fine in 
spite of harsh make-up? 


What they said when interviewed 
We asked two hundred and fifty lead- 
ing actresses of the New York stage, 
playing in 44 of this season’s plays, what 
soap they used for the care of their skin. 

One hundred and eighty—or nearly 


three-fourths of the entire number — said 


they were using Woodbury’s. LE 





“It is a wonderful soap for ~< 3 
theskin” —“ Itdoesn’t sting & oe x 
45 other soaps do” —“It it De 





leaves a nice, smooth finish” 


Copyright. 1925, by The Andrew Jergens Co. 


—“It closes enlarged pores” —“Oily skin 
was cured by using it” —“I have a perfect 
skin. I have used ‘Voodbury’s for years.” 
These were some of the comments made 
by the actresses. Every one of the Wood- 
bury users was eager to speak some word 
of praise for the soothing, non-irritating 
quality of Woodbury’s. 


A skin specialist worked out the formula by 


which Woodbury’s is made. This formula not 
only calls for absolutely pure ingredients. It 
also demands greater refinement in the manu- 
facturing process than is commercially pos- 
sible with ordinary toilet soap. In merely 
handling a cake of Woodbury’s one notices 
this extreme fineness. 

Around each cake of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap is a booklet of special cleansing treat- 
ments for overcoming common skin defects. 
A 25-cent cake of Woodbury’s 





cAlre you rrousLep 
with blackheads, an 
oily skin, or any other 
skin defect? Ifso,learn 
how to overcome it from 
the booklet which is 
wrapped around every 
cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap. 





w| lasts a month or six weeks. 
Get a cake of Woodbury’s 

today, and begin tonight the 

treatment your skin needs. 


f rEE—A guest-size Stl, - 
taining the new 5 — 
cake of Woodbury s Fae ia pgs 
and samples of VW oodbury ae 
cial Cream and Facial Powaer. 
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You Are Young Only Once by Royal Brown (continued from page 77) 


y9? 


his gears. “Oh, wait a minute! 
Marge. ‘My hand-bag.” 

Poised on the curb, she thrust head and 
shoulders through the door to retrieve her 
hand-bag. All, of course, with never a thought 
that anybody so seeing her would be so mean 
and nasty as to imagine that she was—well, 
getting something else. 

This, however, was exactly as mean and 
nasty as Jimmy at once became. Exasperated 
by the very sight of the darn carburetor, he had 
thrust it back into his trunk and started for 
Marge’s house. 

“I’m no good,” he would tell her, ‘‘and I'll 
never be any good. The sooner you drop me 
overboard the better for you.” 

He actually believed he meant this. He be- 
lieved, too, that should she protest, he would 
stand firm, assuring her that it was for the best. 

-He was nothing but a measly garage mechanic 
and he always would be. 

The truth, nevertheless, was that he wanted 
her to tell him that she loved him and always 
would love him and that he was a silly-billy 
and that she was sure the carburetor would be 
a success and that she didn’t care if it wasn’t. 
And that she’d like to see him try to get rid of 
her! 

Instead, he saw a taxi stop in front of her 
house. And a second later he saw red, green, 
and purple. Jealousy strikes as swiftly as 
lightning, and as devastatingly. 

“So that,’’ he thought, ‘‘is what she’s up to!” 

Let those who would condemn him for a lack 
of faith pause and consider. He was in that 
darkest mood when the worst that fate can 
deal its victim is not only to be feared, but con- 
fidently expected. 

Of his proximity, Marge, watching the taxi 
disappear, had not the slightest premonition. 

“Oh!” she cried, “I could learn to love you 
all right!’ 

This was addressed to the taxi. 
an impulsive kiss after its tail light. 

“Who,” demanded Jimmy, without preface, 
‘“‘was in that car?” 

Marge jumped, then turned on him indig- 
nantly. “Why, Jimmy Norris!” she snapped. 
“Don’t you ever creep up in back of me like 
that again. You startled the life out of me.” 

“Tl say I did,” he agreed misanthropically. 
“Had no idea I was around, did you? No 
wonder you put me on the shelf! ‘You work 
on your invention, Jimmy.’” His voice 
pitched to savage mimicry. “ ‘I won’t mind, 
dear.’ I'll say you don’t!” 

Marge stared at him. ‘‘Why, Jimmy Norris! 
Have you gone out of your senses?” 

“No, I’m just coming to them, thank you! 
Go on! Explain! I suppose I didn’t see you 
put your head in so that he could kiss you!” 

“Kiss me!” The light cast by the street 
lamp shone on her utter bewilderment. 

“You do it well! But I tell you J saw you!” 

“‘You’re crazy!” was all that she could gasp. 

“T’ve been crazy, you mean. Crazy enough 
to work night and day while you play around 
with somebody else. Well, I’m through!” 

This was not as he had intended to say it, 
but at least it was the substance. As for 
Marge, her eyes flashed the while her pretty 
lips tightened. Abruptly, she realized she 
didn’t love him. The only feeling she had for 
him was the desire to hurt him, horribly. And 
so, controlling herself, she spoke with mislead- 
ing sweetness. 

‘“You’re right,” she acquiesced. ‘‘We’ve 
both been crazy. I thought that you and that 
old carburetor might amount to something. 
But I know better now.” 

And then the engagement ring slipped off her 
finger. Jimmy blinked, then swallowed as it 
dropped in his hand. 

“‘Good-by, Jimmy,”’ Marge added, over her 
shoulder—she was ascending the front path. 
“And better luck next time.” 

The front door slammed behind her. And 
Jimmy, with gritted teeth, glared at it almost 
as viciously as if it were the lady he loved. 


begged 


She threw 


“Oh, is that so!’ he remarked aloud. ‘The 
carburetor will never amount to anything, you 
say! Well, ll show you where you’re wrong!” 

And, turning, he went back to the house 
where he lodged, and up to his room. There 
he flung open his trunk and drew from its depths 
the carburetor Marge scorned. 

“You'll work,” he assured it grimly, ‘“‘if it 
takes my last breath to make you!” 

As for Marge, she told her mother that she 
had had her dinner, which was a lie but 
weighed less than a grain on her conscience, 
and sought sanctuary in her room. There she 
faced herself, as reflected by her mirror, dry and 
angry of eye. 

“TI wouldn’t marry him now if he had a mil- 
lion,”’ she informed herself. ‘‘Not if he came 
on his hands and knees to ask me to.” 

And she meant it, absolutely . . . Toward 
morning, when everybody in the world was 
asleep but her, she remembered that Jimmy 
was awfully stubborn and that he’d never make 
the first advance. Well, neither would she! 

Nor did she. 

“Where is Jimmy these days?’’ her mother 
asked, when his absence finally percolated. 
‘He hasn’t been around this week, has he?” 

“T haven’t the slightest idea where he is and 
I don’t care,” Marge assured her icily. ‘‘Please 
never mention his name to me again.” 

Her mother stared incredulously. And said 
later to Marge’s father, “I can’t make her out. 
She was crazy about him only a while back.” 

Being wise in their generation, they said no 
more about Jimmy. But Jack said much, and 
with bitterness. The car that Jimmy had toiled 
over was yet to be finished and he wanted to 
know what had become of him. 

“T can tell you,’’ announced Barbara, too 
smugly. ‘‘He was at the movie last night with 
Mabel Edmunds. He’s got a new car too—a 
peach.” 

That was true, all of it. The new car had 
been bought by Jimmy in a dark moment 
when he pictured Marge riding around in taxis 
with persons—as police say—unknown. The 
car had classy lines and he could tune the en- 
gine up. Anyway, it was a bargain—and he’d 
show Marge. And if, as was possible, he used 
Mabel Edmunds to the same ends, why—well, 
Mabel was the sort that grabs every man in 
sight and so her feelings were not to be con- 
sidered. 

The very day after Barbara bore news of 
him Marge saw Jimmy, the new car and Mabel 
Edmunds, all together. And she wished, 
mightily, that there had been somebody in the 
taxi that night and that she /ad kissed him. 

The next day at noon she crossed to the bank 
where she deposited. 

“Two hundred, if you please,” she said to 
the paying teller, thrusting her pass book at 
him. And added, with a smile, ‘‘Nice new 
bills, please. I’m going shopping.” 

Clothes may not make the man, but they 
make any woman feel better. 

‘Well, will you look who’s here!’”’ exclaimed 
the switchboard operator, later that same day. 
“Say, girlie. when you threw over that in- 
ventor I thought you were headed for an early 
decline. But signs of life? Dll say so. Where 
did you get that hat and that——” 

But Marge ignored her. Edward Dodge, she 
saw, was hovering uncertainly about her desk. 

“How do you do!” she said breathlessly. 
‘‘Were you looking for me? You’ve been away, 
haven’t you?” 

“T am looking for you,” he acknowledged. 
‘And I have been away. I went the morning 
after I overworked you so mercilessly. And 
I’ve wondered since how you survived.” 

“Oh, that was nothing,’ Marge reassured 
him. “The taxi more than made up for it!” 

The taxi that had cost her Jimmy! But she 
was not thinking of him then. In Edward 
Dodge’s eyes there was something new, some- 
thing that made her pulse quicken. 

“It’s the hat,” she surmised shrewdly. 

“Do you know—you look like Patricia 


J 


Collinge,” remarked Edward Dodge suddenly 
and for him impetuously. “Has anybody ever 
told you so?” 

No one ever had, she confessed. Nor had 
she, she admitted, noticed any such resem. 
blance herself. She had not indeed even seen 
Patricia Collinge. 

“T haven’t been to the theater for ages,” she 
explained and then, fearing he might think 
she was hinting, she added quickly, “I don't 
really have such an awful lot of time, you see.” 

“T rather suspected it wasn’t for lack of jn- 
vitations,”’ he ventured. 

“Few that I’d care to accept, 
back at him. 

She turned to take off her hat. As she faced 
him again he said: 

“T wonder if I couldn’t persuade you to 
come with me some evening—with your 
mother, of course.” The invitation surprised 
him as much as it did her. 

She had been about to refuse, but she 
paused for second thought. And—well, second 
thought may be wise, but its results are not 
commendable. For Marge, reconsidering, re- 
membered Jimmy—Jimmy, who was running 
around with Mabel Edmunds. If Jimmy 
thought she cared, she’d show him. 

“T think,” she finished, ‘that it’s awfully 
good of you and Ill be glad to.” 

Let those who would throw the first stone at 
her for that, hold their hands. The temptation 
was great. Probably—or rather surely— 
Edward Dodge would call for her and return 
her home in a taxi. And if Jimmy should 
happen to hear of that 

Jimmy heard, all right! 

And never did he doubt but what the 
magnificent stranger was he by whom Marge 
had been brought home on that fatal night— 
the man she had kissed. He had money, that 
was evident. The second time he appeared— 
for there was a second visit, shortly after the 
theater episode—the taxi waited for him out- 
side Marge’s home for over an hour. Also, 
observed of all the street, a messenger boy had 
appeared, bearing a long box obviously con- 
taining long-stemmed roses, which he had 
delivered at Marge’s door. 

The roses, it appeared, had been sent not to 
Marge but to her mother. 

“‘He’s a perfect gentleman,’’ Marge’s mother 
remarked. ‘‘But I can’t say I feel comfortable 
with him. Of course, he’s got money.” 

“Of course,” agreed Marge’s father, without 
enthusiasm. 

The truth, though he wouldn’t admit it, was 
that Edward Dodge made him uncomfortable 
too. As for Edward Dodge, he also had been 
uncomfortable, though nobody guessed that. 

“Why,” he demanded, when he returned to 
his perfectly appointed apartment, “does a girl 
like that have to have a family anyway?” 

From which even the least analytic can sur- 
mise what was happening to him. Against 
that he fought. He was forty-five, as he re- 
minded h'mself. He could name a hundred 
reasons why it was folly for him to let himself 
think of marrying Marge. 

“The best thing for me is a trip to Europe,” 
he thought. : 

Yet he lingered, even while he assured him- 
self that things couldn’t go on this way. 

In April, Jimmy apparently came to the 
same conclusion. He had been in the back- 
ground of late. Such time as he had to spare 
was spent on his first and only love, the car- 
buretor. He worked over it sometimes until 
two or three in the morning. It was that, with- 
out doubt, that left him a bit haggard these 
days. 

0 he looked when he planted himself 
squarely in Marge’s path one soft April eve- 
ning as she came up the street. 

“J want to ask you just one question,” he 
announced forthrightly. ‘Are you going to 
marry that man or aren’t you?” 

His young voice, hard as his eyes, struck 
answering flint in her. 
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In sais portrait of Mrs. Long- 
worth, recently painted in the 
library of her home in Washing- 
ton by the distinguished Amert- 
can artist, Wayman Adams, 
N. 4., her vital beauty and the 
charm of her magnetic person- 
ality are strikingly revealed. 


“Mrs Nicuotas Loncwortu 
on keeping ones appearance up to the mark, 


daughter of the late Theodore Roose- 

velt, and wife of the Speaker-elect of 
the United States House of Representatives, is 
her illustrious father’s own child. 


Avs ROOSEVELT LONGWORTH, 


A gay, unconscious toss of her head every 
now and then recalls that “Princess Alice”, 
who, as the daughter of the President, cap- 
tured the imagination of America. Her keen 
grasp of public affairs has drawn about her the 
most personable of Washington’s inner circle. 
No woman has the same influence in the shap- 
ing of political events. 

Because the dignity of her life demands that 
she keep her appearance up to the mark, Mrs. 
Longworth guards her beauty. Knowing the 
foundation of attractiveness to be a healthy 
skin, she believes in the cleansing and protec- 
tion Pond’s Two Creams afford:— 


an day, before retiring and always after 
exposure to the weather, pat Pond’s Cold 
Cream lavishly over your skin. Let it stay on 
long enough for its pure oils to float to the sur- 
face the dust and powder which have clogged 
the pores. Wipe off all the cream and dirt. 


“Gs important for the woman who is 
active in the many-sided life of today to 
keep her personal appearance up to the 
mark. Brains, ability and social gifts are 
none the worse for being supplemented 
by charm and loveliness. The founda- 
tion of both is a clear, healthy skin which 
any woman may possess. She need only 
give it the proper care by the daily use of 
Pond’s Two Creams. 


Mh Rorirtt toy emda 





Repeat the process and finish with a dash of 
cold water. If your skin is dry, leave the cream 
on all night. 


ri your well-cleansed skin, before you 
go out and before you powder, brush just 
a touch of Pond’s Vanishing Cream. It gives 
your skin a velvety surface to which your pow- 
der adheres smoothly and long. And it pro- 
tects your skin against chapping cold, drying 
winds and hurtful dust and soot. Try both 
these Creams which come in two sizes of jars 
and tubes, the Cold Creain in stil! larger jars 
since you naturally use it up more rapidly, 


FREE OFFER—Mail this coupon for free tubes 


of these creams and instructions for using them. 





| Tue Ponp’s Extract Company, Dept. L 
| 141 Hudson Street, New York City 
Please send me your free tubes of Pond’s Two 
| Creams. 
Street. . 
PAOHGW et. oy es ew ne anes < cOeRI 
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A pipe-smoker 
over in Paris 
grows desperate 


Our sister republic excels in many fields | 


of production, but Americans in France 
seem to retain their preference for their 
native smoking tobaccos. 

That seems to be the case with Mr. 
Parkhurst. He just happens to be in 
one of the few sections of the globe 
where Edgeworth isn’t. In France, to- 
bacco selling is controlled by govern- 
ment monopoly. 

With the exception of a few countries, 
of which France is one, Edgeworth is 
sold all over the world. And so the 
chances of getting it wherever you go 
are about ten to one. 


Pa_‘s, France 


Larus & Brother Co., 

Richmond, Va. 

Gentlemen : 

My last pipeful of Edgeworth went the 
way of all good tobacco some two weeks 
ago and since then I have vainly spent 
most of my spare time searching Paris 
for a further supply. 

If Edgeworth can be obtained here 
please let me know where, and I can as- 
sure you I will “publish the glad tid- 
ings,’ as the little blue can has occa- 
sioned many a covetous glance, and 
more than once some envious American 
has said to me, “For the love of 
Heaven, where did you get that Edge- 
worth? It’s worth its weight in gold 
over here. I haven’t had any since 
the supply I brought over ran out.” 

I have been told that I cannot buy 
pipe tobacco from the States without 
having a _ special permit from _ the 
French government, so before I’m 
through I may have to pay 200 or 300 
per cent duty and perhaps face prison, 
but it’s worth the 
risk to get Edge- 
worth—and after 
all the only way 
to find out about 
this is to try. 
Sincerely yours, 
S.C. R. Parkhurst. 















Let us send you 
free samples of 
Edgeworth so_ that 
you may put it to 
the pipe test. If 
}you like the 
f samples, you'll 
like Edgeworth 
wherever and 
whenever you 
buy it, for it 
never changes 
in quality. 
é Write your 
name and address to Larus & Brother 
Company, 4K South 21st Street, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

We'll be grateful for the name and 
address of your tobacco dealer, too, if 
you care to add them. 

Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all 
purchasers. Both Edgeworth Plug 
Slice and Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed are 
packed in small, pocket-size packages, 
in handsome humidors holding a pound, 
and also in several handy in-between 
sizes. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgce- 
worth, Larus & Brother Company will 
gladly send you prepaid by parcel post 
a one- or two-dozen carton of any size 
of Edgeworth Plug Slice or Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed for the same price you 
would pay the jobber. 
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“Ts that any of your business Mr. Norris?” 
Mare demanded. 

“4 suppose not,” he admitted. And added, 
suddenly and surprisingly, ‘‘But this is your 
last chance.” 

“Last chance at- what?” she demanded flip- 
pantly. And then anger flamed in her. She 
was not to be treated in this cavalier fashion. 
“You think a lot of yourself, don’t you, Jimmy 
Norris? He’s a darn sight nicer to me than you 
ever were and if he asks me to marry him I'll 


| —I’ll be the happiest girl in the world.” 


| nice and she liked him. A lot. 
| made much in her mind. And he could give 








Ever so fleetingly the tight line of Jimmy’s 
set mouth quivered. But there was no sign of 
that in his voice as he delivered his final shot. 

“For his money, I suppose,” he flung at her. 
‘“‘Well, all I’ve got to say is that you’ll be sorry 
the rest of your life!”’ 

And so he left her, wondering just what he 
meant. For there was something running under 
his words. It had been evident in both his 
eyes and his voice. But then, with a sense of 
panic, she recalled what she had said. Sup- 
posing that Edward Dodge didn’t ask her to 
marry him? She knew there were warring 
forces in him; that though every advance car- 
ried him a little further, it was always followed 
by a swift, almost abrupt retreat. 

Being feminine she had set her teeth at this 
knowledge. But she intended to accept him 
just the same! If only to show Jimmy Norris! 

The next night Edward Dodge proposed. 

They had been to the theater. They were 
in a taxi and for a time he had been silent. 

Now they were almost at Marge’s door. He 
turned toward her. The light* of a street 
tamp touched her face fleetingly as she glanced 
up at him, her lips a little parted. 

An exquisite moment, that somehow stirred 
him through and through. 

“Marge,” he broke out, impulsively as 
twenty-two might have, “‘do you know how 
adorable you are?” 

She could guess. She had deliberately man- 
euvered to the end he should know it. He was 
Of that she 


her everything. Travel and luxury. As for 
the cottage she had told Jimmy she would 
share with him, she was older and wiser now! 
Why be foolish? 

“Tt wouldn’t be a cottage anyhow, but some 
dark, miserable little apartment,” she had re- 
minded herself. ‘And if we had children we’d 
be just like mother and father—old and worn 
out at forty!” 

And so she had played her cards, like a sen- 
sible little girl, And played them well. For: 

“Oh Marge, my dear!” added Edward 
Dodge, curiously husky. 

As he spoke his fingers found hers. One arm 
went around her waist, he drew her toward 
him. A little spasm ran through her. But, 
closing her eyes, she deliberately lifted her face 
es eae 

In a garage, but two blocks removed, Fiz.m 
stood with his back to a bench upon which, coiu- 
trary to the practise observed at cther benches, 
the tools were laid out with orderly precision. 
This was one of his nights on duty. At mid- 
night he would be through. Forever. He had 
made his plans, saying nothing to anybody 
save for the giving of his notice a week before. 

Everything was settled. He would travel 
far—and forget. But at the moment his spirits 
were as deep in gloom as his hands were in his 





| pockets. 


Except for him the garage was deserted. It 
was the zero hour in business as well as for him. 
Presently he glanced at the clock. He might 
as well wash up, lay aside khaki shirt and 
overalls and—— 

“Jimmy!” 

He turned, startled. Before he could re- 
cover himself, or even believe it wasn’t all some 
dream, Marge’s arms were about his neck. And 
she kissed him, firmly and with finality. And 
her eyes weren’t closed either. 

“T couldn’t, Jimmy, I couldn’t!” she babbled. 
“I—oh Jimmy, will you ever forgive me?” 

‘Forgive you?” he echoed bewilderedly, but 
with his arms about her. 


“T thought I could forget you—and ma 
him,” she rushed on. “I really thought I could 
until he—kissed me. And then I knew. He 
was so sweet and so nice about it, Jimmy. He 
—he forgave me. If you will——” 

“You mean you turned him down?” de- 
manded Jimmy, striving to get it straight. 

“T’m a horrid, hateful thing,” she went on 
unheeding, the mood for self-abasement strong 
on her. “But—oh Jimmy, I don’t care if it’s 
the meanest little flat in the world. I’d rather 
have it with you than a palace with anybody 
else. Do you love me a little still?” 

To her it seemed as if the world stood stil] 
while she waited his answer. But he had 
something else on his mind. 

“You haven’t heard—anything, have you?” 
he demanded, his eyes searching hers. ~ 

“Heard anything?” she repeated. “Oh 
Jimmy”—her voice broke pitifully—“you 
aren’t engaged to—to somebody else?” 

“T should say not!’ he exploded. And draw- 
ing her close again added, ‘‘There couldn’t be 
lei else for me, Marge. I just wondered 
i ae 

She didn’t care what he wondered. “You 
might kiss me as if you—meant it,” she sug- 
gested reproachfully—yet hopefully. 

Neighboring church spires tolled the hour of 
midnight and five minutes more passed into 
eternity. Then Marge half freed herself. 

“T simply couldn’t go to bed without making 
it up with you,” she explained. ‘I—I spent 
most of my savings, Jimmy. For clothes. But 
I'll start in again harder than ever.” 

There was a smudge on one of her cheeks, 
presented by Jimmy; the grease from his hands 
had ruined her frock. But she did not know 
that. Nor would she have cared if she had. 

“Save!” said Jimmy. “I guess you won’t 
say anything about saving when you take a 
squint at this!” 

“This” proved to be a document which he, 
still holding her fast, drew from his pocket. ° 

‘What is it?”’ she demanded, more interested 
in him than it. 

“Contract!” explained Jimmy succinctly, but 
with a note of triumph vibrant in his voice. 
“Drawn up by a real lawyer—believe me I 








didn’t take any chances on a cheap man. This 


is iron-clad.”’ 

“Contract? For what?” 

“Why, the carburetor, of course. I put it 
across, by golly. And I’m going to buy youa 
house, a regular house! 
own and everything else.” 

“Jimmy Norris!” gasped Marge. ‘“‘Are— 
are you crazy?” 

“Crazy: Iguess not. I’ve got an initial pay- 
ment of twenty thousand cool bucks to my 
credit. They’re going to manufacture the 
carburetor on a royalty basis. And I’ve gota 
basic patent. Any idea what that means?” 

Marge hadn’t. Her ideas were all mixed up 
aiyway just then. 

“They’ve got to come to me, all of them,” 
he explained. ‘‘And as to money, it may mean 
ten thousand, twenty thousand a year— 
anything!”’ 

“Oh Jimmy!” faltered Marge. ‘I’m scared! 
I wouldn’t have dared come if I had dreamed. 
I—you know it was just you, Jimmy? You 
and nothing else?” 

“Sure,” said Jimmy, his arms tightening 
again. “But I’ll bet you won’t kick at the 
money at that.” 

Again he searched his pocket. And a second 
later the engagement ring slipped on once 
more in a way that indicated he had had 
practise. But as long as it had been on her, 
Marge didn’t mind. 

“T’ve told myself every day I’d sell it, but I 
never could,” he confessed. “‘I’ll get you 4 
better one later. A real ring.” 

“T don’t want you to!’’ protested Marge. fe 
couldn’t bear to have you. It’s my own ring 
and I loveit. But,oh, Jimmy! Let’s not beso 
—so sensible this time. Let’s be—oh, foolish 
sometimes. I think that was the whole trouble 
before. We were so darn sensible!” 

“You said it!” affirmed Jimmy, with utter 
conviction. 
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LWAYS finer. This has been our big idea for seventeen years. You 
expect great things from a company with such a wealth of experi- 
ence. You find it reflected in every line and detail of the new Paige Lan- 
dau Sedan. A larger, roomier body—pleasing to sit in—a sheer delight to 
ride in. Wide seats—abundant springs—and greater leg room. And an 
interior that suits fastidious women, and particular men. 


Always Making Them finer 


Paige and Jewett ‘Now Larger- Greatly 4 
Improved in Roominess and Easy Riding 


EWETT Coach now leads all coaches in roomi- 
ness—greatest asset of any coach. A skillfully 
designed, well-built car produced in the indus- 
try’s newest and most efficient plant. We de- 
signed it for comfort—built it for comfort and 
are constantly improving for comfort. Notice 
the unusual leg room and extra wide rear seat. 


OT alone interior roomi- 
ness in Jewett De Luxe 
Sedan — but room to enter 
and leave naturally. Another 
example of improving roomi- 
ness by adding length with- 
out bulk. 
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HERE ’S comfort of your fireside 

chair in the front seat of Paige 
Landau Sedan. Driving is as easy 
and restfulas riding. That’s because 
of newroominess infront. Leg room 
and foot room are increased. And 
every driving convenience at your 
finger-tips. It’s a pleasure to drive 
a car so skillfully designed. 













OU enter or leave Jew- 

ett Coach without dis- 
turbing those infront. We 
have recently improved 
even this important fea- 
ture. Jewett Coach now 
has more entrance space 
than any Coach on the 
market. 





[UxuRrius rear seat comfort in Jewett 
De Luxe Sedan. Room for a bag or two 
when touring and ample leg room beside. 
And as finely appointed a car as you could 
wish to own. 


ASY, natural entrance to the PAIG] and | WI] 
driver's seat from either side of 


allimproved Jewett models. Brake 
and gear shift levers are moved for- 
ward allowing clear space through 
from door to door. Three can ride 
comfortably in the front seat. 


otor, 
Cw 


BUIL oY TF HE PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR. CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Send the Coupon 
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Maybe your teeth are gloriously clear, simply clouded with a film 


have gleaming 
Make 


coat. Thousands 
it... you may be one. 


wonderful teeth witkhsut knowing 


this remarkable test and find out. 





Your Smile 


will show dazzling 
clear teeth in a few 


days 1f you do this 


This simple, NEW method, removes the stubborn 
film that hides the natural beauty of your teeth 


EN years ago dull and dingy teeth 

were seen on every side. Today 
they are becoming a rarity. Note the 
gleaming smiles you see now  wher- 
ever your eyes turn. 

Don’t think your teeth are “differ- 
ent”; that they are naturally off-color 
and dull. You can correct 
that condition remarkably 
in even a few days. 

Modern science has dis- 
covered new methods of 
tooth protection and tooth 


beauty. Millions now em- 
ploy them. Leading den- 
tists advise them. In 


fairness to yourself, make 
the test offered here. 


Do this—Remove that 
dingy film; it invites tooth 
troubles and ugliness 


Run your tongue across 

your teeth and you will feel a film. 
That film is an enemy to your teeth. 
You must remove it. 


It clings to teeth, gets into crevices 
and stays. It absorbs discolorations 
and gives your teeth that cloudy look. 
Germs by the millions breed in it, and 
they, with tartar, are a chief cause oi 
pyorrhea. 


Most tooth troubles and decay now 
are traced to this film. 


Send the coupon. Mail it now before you forget 





science has 
film combat- 
curdle the 


In Pepsodent dental 
discovered two effective 
ants. Their action is to 
film, then remove it. 

Now what you see when that film 
is removed—the clearness and white- 
ness of your teeth—will amaze you. 


Old methods of cleans- 
ing fail in these results. 


Harsh gritty substances 
are judged dangerous to 
enamel, 


Thus the world has 
turned, largely on dental 
advice, to this new method. 
It marks the latest find- 
ings in modern scientific 
research. 


It will give you the 
lustrous teeth you wonder 
how other people get. It 
will give you better pro- 
tection against tooth troubles. And, 
too, against gum troubles, for it firms 
the gums. 

A few days’ use will prove its power 
beyond all doubt. Mail the coupon. 
A 10-day tube will be sent you free. 


Canadian Office and Laboratories 
191 George St., Toronto, Canada 
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i ail Coupon for PAT. OFF 
FREE “today Tube Pepsadéen 

| THE PEPSODENT COMPANY oy 

Cieagr he he wigs The New-Day Quality Dentifrice 

! ae Endorsed by World’s Dental Authorities 

' NAGE 80 5aig Scie cle hn ss ae DEEN ES aOR PEE ee ee ee eo 
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Fe ORRIN epg e Peter S CEM ating, oN ae a ana 
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Jail Bait 


(Continued from page 71) 


one way, sometimes you can another.” 

“Insufficient Sweetie,’” sang Yvonne 
lispingly, but she watched her mother as a d, 
watches the man with the stick. Suddenly 
“Mama, is Burke Sheridan married?” 

“No,” said Mrs. Lacey, “and not likely to be, 
Plenty of women have tried to marry Burke 
Sheridan, you can bet on that, and some of 
them were probably pretty well heeled. But 
he’s a wise guy. Any man that gets to be as 
big a matinée idol as he is would sure learn a 
lot.about women. He’s had his pick, I guess, 
And don’t you go monkeying with actors, 
Yvonne, or I'll knock your can off.” 

“Don’t be gaga,”’ said Yvonne, with one of 
her odd, hot blushes, that so often came when 
her mother’s eyes unearthed some secret 
thought of hers. “But then, he’s no different 
from other men. I suppose he’ll have to fall for 
some woman sometime.” 

“T wouldn’t go picking out a job like that for 
myself,” said her mother grimly, “when I'd 
flopped on a lot of fat old producers. Anybody 
that married Burke Sheridan would have to 
have the goods on him, I’ll bet.” 

Above the roar and rattle of the train their 
door buzzer began a little tune. 

“T wondered,” said Burke Sheridan, “if 
you’d care about coming to my room for lun- 
cheon. I thought it might be more fun if we 
ate together. This weather would ruffle the 
temper of an archangel, which I am not.” 

He spoke to Mrs. Lacey, in that charming, 
casual way of his, but his eyes were upon 
Yvonne, who was smiling at him with every 
dimple in play. But she could not answer, nor 
was it perhaps strange. Every box-office in the 
country testified to Burke Sheridan’s tre- 
mendous attraction for women. 

Yet he was not handsome. There was 
nothing either of the Greek god or the menac- 
ing sheik about him. A slight chap, with an 
indefinable, charming, casual sweetness. An 
oddly shaped face that stayed in the memory, 
with its wistful eyes and disordered hair. 

And he had indifference, had Burke Sheridan. 
A cool, unassumed, disdainful indifference that 
poignantly maddened women. Any number of 
women had bruised themselves against the 
invincible and charming wall of his indifference. 

Yet there was something behind that in- 
difference, behind that sweetness—something 
violent, passionate, furious. He held out 
promise of being a great lover if once he loved, 
that was as thrilling as the chance nugget that 
promises great wealth below the surface of a 
brown hillside. Thus he made prospectors of 
all women. 

Yvonne Lacey stopped staring at him, cool- 
ing beneath his amused smile. But the sting 
of that amusement was so easily healed by the 
balm of his friendly kindness. 

“How peachy of you!” she said. 
tired of being hot.” 

“T’ve got a couple of extra fans in my room,” 
said Burke Sheridan, ‘‘and something cool to 
drink Maybe you’d bring your ukulele.” 

“Maybe I would,” said Yvonne. As she 
stood up, the hot light from the desert sil- 
houetted her like a shadow on a sheet. “Come 


“Pm so 


| on, mama.” 


But the face of Goldie Lacey had taken ona 
peculiar set look, like the face of a sleep-walker. 

“Run along, child,” she said abruptly. 
“Mr. Enright’s coming in to have a bite with 
me. I’ll trust Mr. Sheridan to look after you. 

They went out together—Burke Sheridan 
and Yvonne Lacey. Perhaps the first linking 


| of those names that were to be linked so often 





later. 

The woman in the drawing-room let them 
go gladly. When Luther Enright came in 4 
little later, he found her sitting motionless, 
her face set as though it had been poured into 
a mold of purpose. 


There was something futuristic about the 
happenings in that heat-bound camp upon 
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All Around You People Know This Secret 


Clear eyes, strong bodies, a new zest in living — SS. ~<a 


all through one simple fresh food 


OT a“ cure-all,”’ not a medi- 

cine in any sense—Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast is simply a remark- 
able fresh food. 

The millions of tiny active 
yeast plants in every cake invig- 
orate the whole system. They aid 
digestion —clear the skin — ban- 
ish the poisons of constipation. 
Where cathartics give only tem- 
porary relief, yeast strengthens 
the intestinal muscles and makes 
them healthy and active. And 
day by day it releases new stores 
of energy. 

Eat two or three cakes regu- 
larly every day before meals: on 
crackers—in fruit juices or milk 
—or just plain. For constipation 
especially, dissolve one cake in hot 
ogg 


gga 


a 


that ideal condition.” 


erenene —_| = eel i 


“T am THE owner of a grocery store and recommend Fleischmann’s 
Yeast especially to my customers who mention having indigestion 
or nervous trouble. Because it was when I had those troubles myself 
that I started using Fleischmann’s Yeast. I had only a half-hearted 
hope that it might help me. But in two months I was eating and 
sleeping normally. Today I have better health than [ ever had be- 
fore. In fact, I believe that I am in perfect physical condition, and 
that Fleischmann’s Yeast has been a great factor in helping me gain 
Mrs. Rosert Carr, Toronto, Ont. 
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water (not scalding) before break- 
fast and at bedtime. Buy several 
cakes at a time—they will keep 
fresh in a cool dry place for two 
or three days. All grocers have 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. Start eat- 
ing it today! 


ae 





And let us send you a free copy 
of our latest booklet on Yeast for 
Health. Address Health Research 
Dept. K-34, The Fleischmann 
Company,7o1 Washington Street, 
New York City. 


ti 
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ABOVE 


““ABouT 15 MONTHS aco I was 
afflicted with sties. I had suf- 
fered from constipation for sev- 
eral years. One day I noticed 
dark spots appearing upon my 
hands. I consulted a physician. 
“You have auto-intoxication,’ he 
said, and explained that the 
waste matter was forcing itself 
into the blood. He handed me 
a pamphlet advertising Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast. I began taking 
yeast that day. I took it for four 
months. I have never had an- 
other sty since I ate the first 
cake; and I am freed of consti- 
pation.” 





Mrs. Anna LENERT, 
San Antonio, Texas 








“ConsTIPATION was my deadliest foe. I always had the tired, siuggish feel- 
ing characteristic of this ailment. Impaired appetite, a sallow complexion 
and a pimply skin also contributed to my misery. 


“My mother was employed by a prominent Boston physician who recom- 
mended Fleischmann’s Yeast. I finally condescended to give it a trial. I 
continued for two months, when I noticed a slight change. At the end of the 
fifth month I had regained my lost vigor and my appetite had improved won- 
derfully. All signs of ache had vanished and the tired feeling was gone— 
thanks to Fleischmann’s Yeast.” 


EK A EE ALOE: 


Lawrence A. Perry, Medford, Mass. 





This famous food tones up 
the entire system—banishes 
constipation, skin troubles, 
stomach disorders. Start 
eating it today! 
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“For 22 years { have shaved 








men at the Waldorf, men whe are 
prominent in every walk of life- 
From my long experience I give 
this advice to the man who shaves 
himself. 

“A sharp blade, a tube of 
Williams—that is my recipe for 
@ perfect shave.” 

MicHatt OrtH 
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barber to princes and presidents 
gives his secret of a perfect shave 


R Michael Orth no setting could 

be more perfect than the Waldorf. 

The stately Waldorf, with its mellow 

memories of great events and greater 

men. The distinguished Waldorf, where 

statesman and artist and financier pass 
and repass within its kindly walls. 


It is over the Waldorf’s gleaming 
barbershop that Michael rules—tall, 
imperious, courtly, 


After years of experience in shaving 
thousands of men, Michael has decided 
that the secret of a perfect shave lies 
in lather. And the perfect lather comes 
from Williams Shaving Cream alone. 


In the speed with which it scatters 
the oil-film, and softens all of every 
hair, Michael has found Williams Shav- 
ing Cream to be unequalled. He will 
use no other lather on the distinguished 
faces of his patrons. 


And Williams Cream is used exclu- 


sively not only in the Waldorf, but in 
all the other famous Terminal Barber 
Shops throughout the country. 


A free trial 


Each morning, in your own home, you 
can get the clean, restful sort of shave 
that Michael gives you at the Waldorf. 


The white,uncolored Williams cream 
quickly piles up rich, dense lather. 
Your shave is quick, easy, comfortable. 
And afterwards your face feels fresh 
and soothed; for Williams contains a 
special healing ingredient for the skin. 


Why not try this shaving cream 
which master-barbers, in America’s 
most famous shops, have found to be 
the best? 


Mail the coupon today for a free 
trial tube of Williams Shaving Cream. 
It contains a two-weeks’ supply of per- 
fect shaves. 


CfREE—Mail this coupon NOW! 








Cosmo, 11-25 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Dept. 911, Glastonbury, Conn, 

If you live in Canada, address The J. B.-Williams 
Co., (Canada) Ltd., St. Patrick St., Montreal. 


Please send me free trial tube of Williams Shaving 
Cream (Trial tube does not have Hinge-Cap). 








Name.... 
Note the Address... 
Unlosable 
Hinge-Cap. City State 











Arizona desert. They were painted in yj 

splashing strokes, in brutal, primitive colors, 
The woman who wielded the brush had no 
finesse. What she knew of the drama that un- 
derlies all things she had learned south of 


| Market Street, and that knowledge she used 
| with a dogged force and a magnificent deter- 


mination. Her school was necessarily the school 
of melodrama, stark and unashamed. 

The heat was cruel. The glare. The end- 
less wastes of sand. The great spaces, cut by 
the queer, twisted cliffs and mountains, stark 
in loneliness under the close sky. The cactus, 
Beneath it all, even Burke Sheridan’s iron 
nerves began to fray a little. Beneath it, and 
the unaccustomed separation from people, 
there began to happen what nearly always 
happens on strange and long locations. Veneer 
scraped off. Contact did its amazing work. 
People began to forget the outside world and 
to enter upon rapid and dangerous familiarity, 

Night had fallen, so little less cool than the 
day. Only a hot, dark blanket, flung suffo- 
catingly over them. The whole troupe was 
scattered about the long porch of the old 
adobe hotel. By the dim light that came 
through the window, Mrs. Lacey and Luther 
Enright and a couple of camera men were 
playing a languid game of bridge. 

Burke Sheridan and Yvonne sat on the steps, 
with a tiny phonograph between them. They 
had just come back from a walk under the hot 
stars. No one paid any attention to them. 
They were usually together. So no one 
noticed the shy, hungering look in her eyes, 
that clung to the man’s face as the tides cling 
to the moon. 

A burning orange moon had climbed inte 
the sky, when Mrs. Lacey broke the silence 
with, “Yvonne, it’s time for you to go to bed.” 

Yvonne protested. ‘Oh, mama, it’s so 
early!” 

The stern voice insisted. “You got to get 
your sleep. I’d better go over to the bungalow 
with you and then I’ll come back and finish 
this rubber.” 

Yvonne got up, reluctant but obedient as 
she had been all her life to that voice. She 
stretched deliciously. The short voile dress 
showed the pretty, slim legs and the soft 
bare arms, dimpled at the elbows. 

“Good night, everybody,” she said prettily. 

Sheridan smiled. “Good night, Dimples,” 
he said, giving her the troupe’s accepted 
nickname. 

She and her mother disappeared behind the 
main building that held the hotel parlor and 
dining-room. The whitewashed bungalows 
stretched behind it, scattered among the cot- 
tonwoods. Theirs was the last bungalow but 
one. Beyond it lay Burke Sheridan’s. 

Behind the closed door, Goldie Lacey said 
over and over to the girl the thing she had been 
saying for two, three, four nights without 
effect. Brutal, definite as bullets. No shame 
or indecision was in her eyes. Now as always, 
Goldie had the courage of her convictions. _ 

Yvonne, in her chiffon teddy, started again 
the monotonous protest. There were lines 
from her little nose to her mouth that drooped 
like a wilted rosebud. The protest went down 
as a child’s block house would fall before a 
machine gun. 

And tonight it was a half-hearted protest as 
though the girl fought something more than 
Goldie, something more than her own fatigue 
in the unequal fight. A dreaminess was upon 
her, that swelled like the bursting into flower 
of a magnolia bud. Its sweetness drugged 
her, as girls have been drugged since time 
immemorial. 

She heard only the voice she had obeyed all 
her life. The protest ceased. : 

Her mother closed the door behind her and 
went resolutely back to her bridge game. 


“But, my dear, my dear,” said Burke Sheri- 
dan, “you mustn’t. There’s nothing to be 
afraid of over there. And if there is, I’ll call 
your mother. But you mustn’t stay here in my 
bungalow—like this. Don’t you know you 
mustn’t? Oh, my baby, my darling, please 8° 
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FULL-S 





For 25 Years 
MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


A Firestone Accomplishment 


Firestone finds lasting satistaction in the know- 
ledge that the pledge of Most Miles per Dollar 


has been so conscientiously kept. 


The fact that most of the existing worid’s race 
records were made on Firestone Tires proved the 
superiority of Firestone processes and Firestone 
workmanship. At Indianapolis, De Paolo won the 
soo-mile classic on Gum-Dipped Balloons. At 
Los Angeles, Milton set a new record for 250 
miles. And De Paolo captured the 250-mile 
Inaugural race at Laurel, Md. 


New hill-climbing and endurance records have 


likewise gone to Firestone. The Pike’s Peak 
record; the Mt. Wilson record; Toledo-to-Mon- 
treal—ali without tire change. 


Car owners, too, are establishing almost unheard- 
of records for mileage. Thousands of testimonials 
indicate that 15,000 to 35,000 miles is not unusual 
when Gum-Dipped Balloons are used. Recently 
one report showed two tires giving 76,000 miles on 
a Detroit taxicab. The greater service Firestone 
Full-Size Balloons will render on your car is the 
best evidence that Most Miles per Dollar con- 
tinues to be a fact after 25 years. 


FACTORIES: 
AKRON, OHIO 
HAMILTON, ONT. 





-gfirestone 








AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER 














He’d take his hat off to 
~< MENNEN 


Garbed in strange clothes, mum- 
bling mystic words, the alchemists 
sought. to change lead into gold. 
But the-secret for the transmutation 
of metals “eluded them. 

In ultra-modern laboratories our 
chemists sought a method of chang- 
ing spiky, stiff whiskers into softest 
down. They found the secret for 
the dermutation of beards. 

Now millions of men perform a modern 
miracle in their bathrooms every morning. 
-.A>tiny:sliver of Mennen Shaving Cream 
~:Billows into mountainous, moist lather. 
* Belligerent ‘bristles take the count. The 
razor whisks the whiskers away. Faces are 
blissfully unconscious that anything is going 
on. 

Grouches are transformed into grins. 
Yegg-man appearance fades into gentle- 
manly grooming in an incredibly short time. 

These results are automatic. No fussing 
with towels, no fuming with finger-rubbing. 
Even if the water is granite hard and cold 
as a banker’s eye, Mennen’s will perform 
perfectly. All this costs only 50 cents. 
The mystic pass-word is ‘“Mennen Shaving 
Cream, please.” 

And treat yourself to a tin of Mennen 
Talcum for Men. Tinted to match male 
skin; scented to suit man taste. . Use all 
you want—it won’t show. ~ Great after 


a bath. 25c buys it. J ° ‘ 
(Mennen Salesman) 


PISNNASN 


SHAVING CREAM 


YOUR CHOICE 
OF TUBES 50 


> 


Regular type tube 
with threaded cap 


New-style tube with 
non-removable top 
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back! I want you to stay so very much.” 

And, “You are afraid,” he said, his voice 
breaking. “I can feel you trembling. For 
heaven’s sake, dear! I—you little thing, how 
sweet you are! You’re not afraid now, are 
you, sweetheart—are you?” 

The indifference was down. The wall had 
crumbled before the unexpected assault that 
followed the weeks of continual barrage. And 
through it leaped that thing which Burke Sheri- 
dan had tried always to keep chained behind 
it—that something violent, passionate, furious. 


Mrs. Lacey stacked the cards into a neat 
deck and rose. “Well,” she said, “I guess it’s 
time to quit.” 

The red-headed camera man looked at his 


| watch. He was by way of being a bridge fiend. 
| “Why,” he said, ‘‘we’ve only finished one rub- 


ber. Just because everybody else has left us 
flat and gone to bed, you don’t need to.” 

“Yes,”’ said Mrs. Lacey, “I think this is the 
time for me to go. Come on, Luther, you can 
walk: to my door with me if you want to. I 
might need you. Might meet a centipede or a 
scorpion or something.” Her laugh, on the 
night air, was strange’y shrill. 


Six people in a small, cheaply furnished 


living-room. Two alien notes broke its ugliness. 


The row of worn, leather-bound poets on the 
writing-desk. The great bowl of late roses, so 
exquisitely arranged on the center table. 

Mrs. Lacey had made them come to her, 
Burke Sheridan and Mark Fidell and their 
lawyer. The man with the paunch and the 
jowl and the lodge emblems was her own 
lawyer. A shady man, hovering upon the 
ragged edge of disbarment. A shyster—but 
a shrewd and dangerous shyster. The sixth 
member of the conference was old Luther 
Enright, looking the personification of a gentle- 
man of the old school—which he was not. 

The formalities over, Mrs. Lacey took the 
matter into her own hands abruptly. She 
stated her case without dissimulation, in 
punchy, unmistakable words. 

“How much will you take?” said the man on 
the davenport beside Burke Sheridan, when 
she had finished. He said it through lips wry 
with distaste. A disreputable business, this. 
He was not used to disreputable business. 
And he writhed beneath the knowledge that 
at this sort of thing the paunchy man was 
probably more than his equal. 

“T was framed,” said Burke Sheridan furi- 
ously. His voice was raw, violent. “I was 
framed. There was never: anything so raw. 
Good Lord, can a: woman like that get away 
with such a thing?” 

“That stuff won’t get you anywhere,” said 
Goldie Lacey. “I’m the mother of that girl. I 
guess any jury would see my side of it.” 

“But you-framed the whole thing-from start 
to: finish, you and that girl,” cried Burke 
Sheridan; shaking with rage. . ra 
- “Prove it,’”’ said Yvonne’s mother dryly. 

The lawyer put a band on Burke’s knee. 
“Wait a minute, boy,” he said quietly. ‘““You 


know this is* blackmail just as well as I do, - 


Mrs. Lacey. But it’s a clever piece of work. 
A man-in Mr. Sheridan’s position doesn’t want 
any scandal. These things do infinite harm 
if they get out, no matter what the ultimate 
result. The accusation in itself would be 
harmful. We admit that.” 

“Harmful?” said Goldie. “If it got out, it’d 
ruin him.” 

The lawyer waved a large hand. “Not to 
waste time, let us go back to my original point. 
How much? If you’d rather I’d make an offer, 
would you and your daughter feel repaid for 
any—inconvenience, if we deposited a hundred 


‘thousand dollars to your credit?” 


_Mrs. Lacey began to laugh. “Well,” she 
said, through her dry lips, “I’m glad you know 
you’ve got to pay. But that won’t do.” The 
three men looked at her. “Yvonne and I feel 
he ought to marry her,” she said. 

Burke Sheridan got up, his face drained, his 
breath coming in sudden quick gasps. ‘“Marry?” 
he said. “Marry her? You’re mad.” 


“No, I’m not,” said the woman. .“Yoy 
better begin to look this thing squarely inv the 
face, Mr. Burke Sheridan. Just remember 
how old my daughter is.” 

The man’s eyes met hers directly, full of 
anger and misery and shame. 

“She’s just seventeen.” The cold voice 
dropped the words and let them lie unti] 
exploded one by one in the face of the white 
young man. 

“But she told me she was twenty!” he cried, 

“Maybe,” said Goldie. “Girls lie. But ] 
expect her birth certificate would be what you 
lawyers call the best evidence. That'll show 
she’s seventeen, all right. They don’t use nice 
words for that sort of thing where I come from,” 

She waited until his quivering had stopped, 
until fight began to show again in him—that 
desperate, terrible fight of a man who fights 
against injustice, against unworthy foes that 
are yet stronger than he. 

“T’'ll get out of pictures first,” he said. 

“Tf you decided to do that,” said Goldie 
measuredly, “I- guess there wouldn’t be any 
reason why we shouldn’t start a real criminal 
prosecution. I guess you haven’t stopped to 
think there are lots of men looking through the 
bars didn’t do anything different.” __ 

“Are you prepared to prove the girl’s age?” 
said the lawyer. 

Goldie’s answer came easily. “Oh, yes!” she 
said, and she mentioned the name of a town in 
the Middle West, and a date. And, as though 
the words were a cut, the shyster pitoduced 
certain copies, cértain letters, and handed them 
to Sheridan’s lawyer. : 

Goldie Lacey watched him examirie them 
without turning a hair, secure. in‘the ‘memory 
of that fire and earthquake which -had wiped 
from the face of the earth all*evidénce of the 
True Love Nursing Heme. and “its 
They could squirm-and hire detectivesand dig 
all they wanted to. Her tracks wesex@pvered. 

“Tf I marry her,” said“Burke Sheri 
his voice was laden with’a cold and venomous 
hatred, “I'll never see her-again afterwards.” 

The woman got up at that admission of de- 
feat. “Oh, yes, you will!’’ she said, her. frozen 
eyes on his tortured ones. “We'll have that 
understood. Or it’ll be a worse scandal than 
ever. She’s a good girl, with an awful nice 
ogg She'll’ make you a nice little 
wife.” : ; 

Burke Shéridan looked at his lawyer, the 
great lawyer’ with his world-wide reputation, 
who had come all the way from New York to 
settle this business. At Mark Fidell, shrewd 
business man and expert showman. At what 
he saw in their faces he covered his eyes with 







. his hand, to shut out the future. 


Now Saturday noon at the Montmartre is 
the time of all others when a man and a woman 
may see everybody who is worth while in 
Hollywood and be seen by them in return. It 
is high above the Boulevard, the Montmartre, 
and it is as much the fashion to lunch there on 
Saturday as it is to dine at the Diplomat on 
Tuesdays, or to have supper at the Mission of 
a Saturday night. 

‘On Saturday at noon there is always a 
crowd waiting outside in that nice, wide hall, 
so that you have to fight your way into the 
big, airy dining-room. But it is no use to 
fight your way in unless you have a table re- 
served, for all the tables are taken in advance 
by certain people of note. 

If you do happen to have a table reserved, 
you will hear a lot of famous stars shouting 
back and forth at each other about this and that 
of no importance, and you will see a number 
famous beauties greet each other with li 
squeals of delight and exchange gushing kisses, 
and you will recognize or have pointed out to 
you this well-known personage and that dash- 
ing hero or heroine of the latest popular tale. 
So you can see for yourself that for those who 
a for motion picture celebrities, it is quite 4 

ace. 

. Now, when Burke Sheridan and Yvonne 
Lacey came in through the gaping crowd, 
waiters actually stopped clattering dishes 
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A softness that only 7/irsty Fibre can give 


a 


15 cents a-roll 


ryt 
rt 


in 


Women sense it immediately 
the exquisite refinement and texture 
of ScotTissue, its soothing softness, 
its dainty whiteness and purity and 
the remarkable absorbency which 
only Thirsty Fibre can impart. 


ScotTissue is a toilet fabric of 


distinction — the texture intuitively 
selected by fastidious women as 
peculiarly adapted to their needs. 
Nicety of personal hygiene and pride 
in the home appointments inevi- 
tablydictate the choice of ScotTissue. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 
send us 15 cents with your dealer’s 
name and we will send you a full- 
size roll of ScotTissue, prepaid. 


Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa. 


New York Chicago 
Philadelphia San Francisco 


©S. P. Co. 


| o Shester. 
cca nEETS — 


Got as old linen 


Another Thirsty 
Fibre Product 
3 rolls for 25c 


Except in some western 
posfits and Canada 
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paid to have my Hoover delivered. 
Each day I put away a few cents. 
By the end of the month I had 
enough to meet the small pay- 
ment. And now it’s mine—all 
paid for!” No wonder her hus- 
band is proud of her. In fact, she’s 
just a little proud of herself. And 
happy, too! For she has found 
in The Hoover her complete 
home-cleaning servant. It beats 
her rugs—and she’s discovered 
they need beating. (Youcan prove 
this, too*...) It sweeps her rugs, 
electrically. It suction-cleans, and 
does all her “dusting.” It saves 
ma4 2 lot of her time and most of 
“same ver labor. Her rugs wear 
onger, and how beautiful 
they aré}_You’d be proud, too, 
if you were er place. When 
“ill you be? Your Authorized 
Hoodver Dealer will deliver your 
Hoover for $6.25 down- And 
you, too\\can buy it witho 
touching your savings. 


he HOOVER 


It BEATS... asit Sweeps as it Cleans 


-£ 


* PROVE RUGS NEED BEATING: Turn over a 
corner of a rug; with the handle of an ordinary table- 
knife, or something of equal weight, give the under or warp 
side 15 to 25 sharp taps and watch the dirt dance our from 
the nap depths onto a piece of paper. Feel the destructive 
character of this grit. This is the dirt your present cleaning 
methods have missed, and that beating has dislodged. Correct 
use of THe Hoover causes this embedded dirt to be vibrated 
to the surface bythe rapid, gentle beating of the Hooverbrush, 
as powerful suction lifts the rug from the floor and draws 
all the beaten-out, swept-up dirt into the dust-tight bag 








“$6.25 DOWN !—that was all I. 


even Rachel Vandergrift paused with her fork 
half-way to her mouth—which means a great 
deal because Rachel, as everyone knows, is very 
fond of food. 

It was the first time they had been seen jn 
public since the engagement was announced. 
Oh, they had been seen driving along the 
Boulevard now and again in Burke’s car. They 
had attended a couple of openings, coming late 
and leaving early. They had visited a few 


| shops, where they bought things for the new 
| house Burke Sheridan was building for her in 


~. 
0 


Beverly Hills. 

But to lunch together at the Montmartre on 
Saturday was an entirely different thing. 

They were conducted to a corner table which 
the head waiter had kept for them at the cost 
of life and limb. They sat down, smiled at 
each other, and became absorbed in menus, 

“Well,” said Rachel Vandergrift to the sleek- 
haired youth who happened that day to be her 
companion, “that borders on the ridiculous. 
Does Burke imagine that we don’t know what 
kind of a wedding this is? Is he trying to put 
something over on us? She looks a good bit 
more than seventeen to me, that gal.” 

Rachel Vandergrift was a really great play- 
wright who had never been able to change the 
architecture of her figure from the hour-glass 
variety of a bygone age, and the failure had 
embittered her disposition. 

“Do you think she looks seventeen?’ she 
repeated, and then wished she had kept silent, 
because the sleek-haired youth fastened his 
eyes so hungrily upon the girl in green, demure, 
gentle, soft, with her downcast eyes. 

“They sure hooked Burke pretty,” said 
Rachel, ‘but she’ll get hers. You can see 
underneath that he hates her. It won’t bea 
nice married life for her, I imagine, with every- 
one laughing at her. So I don’t see that she’s 
been so smart after all.” 

Just then Yvonne Lacey looked up and met 
her eyes. 

Yvonne put down the menu and folded her 
hands in herlap. They were trembling so. She 
did not want Burke Sheridan to see their 
trembling. Nor the tears that would gather 
under her lashes. 

‘We'd better talk,’ said Burke Sheridan, 
when he had ordered. He had not looked at 
her once since that perfunctory smile for the 
benefit of their audience. 

Yvonne smiled at him again. She could 
nearly always do that, before she could control 
her voice. When she felt sure of it, she said: 
“Tt was sweet of you to ask me to come today. 
I like coming here and seeing all the people. 
I’m still a movie fan myself, you know.” 

He did not help her. 

“Perhaps,” said Yvonne quietly, ‘you'd 
rather dance. Maybe it would be easier for 
you. I should be glad to, if you liked.” 

They had never danced before. The room 
watched them, breathlessly. 

Yvonne hoped much from that dance. Most 
men, when they had danced with her, looked 
happier. But when they got back to the table, 
Burke’s eyes were as cold and expressionless as 
ever. And though she tried to talk, blithely, it 
was very hard going, because in her heart for 
the first time was black despair. 

It wasn’t going to happen. She couldn’t do 
it. She had been a fool to dream that she could. 
He hated her. He would always hate her, and 
no wonder. She had robbed him of a man’s 
right to choose his mate. She had taken from 
him the chance to have a wife and babies of his 
own choosing. Her heart beat with pity for 
him. 

It crashed upon her now. And yet she had 
hoped that he might somehow learn to love 
her. She had tried everything a girl might do 
to make him love her. From the very first 
terrible day, when they had stood facing each 
other in the depths of embarrassed silence, she 
had tried to do the things he might like. She 
had striven to awaken something of that warm 
friendliness he had given in those days 


” 
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The oldest and largest maker of electric cleaners Today while she dressed, she had prayed— 
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UICK builds only real 
sedans on the famous Buick 
Chassis—with Fisher bodies. 


The 4 and 2 door sedans, on 
either the Master or Standard 
Buick chassis, are attractive, 
quality closed cars. 


These Buicks have the better 
performance—power—speed— 
endurance — and economy that 
mark the Better Buick as to- 
day’s better motor car. Buick 
could build a cheap closed car 
and sell it at a cheap price. But 








Buick chooses to build for the 
satisfaction of Buick owners. 
Buick sees to it that owners 
have cars they are proud to 
drive for years—cars that have 
a high resale value when finally 
traded in. 


See these Better Buick Sedans 
before you spend your money. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY 
Flint Division of General Motors Corporation Michigan 
Canadian Factories: 
McLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ontario 
Branches in all Principal Cities—Dealers Everywhere 
Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 
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for Winter 
Driving 
Hundreds of thousands of 
motorists have enjoyed bet- 
ter car performance during 
the past summer because 
they changed their spark 
plugs as recommended 


during Champion National 
Change Week last May 3-9. 
If you have not renewed 
your spark plugs this year, 
install a full set of Cham- 
pions now and enjoy easier 
starting and more power 
and speed during the 
coming winter. 
Champion Spark Plug 

Company 

Toledo, Ohio 


Windsor, Ont. London Paris 


Champion ‘X for 
Fords is 60 cents. 
Blue Box for all 
other cars 75 cents. 
Ask yourlocaldeal- 
er for Champions. 

















| heart that her mother might not see and-laugh. 


Green was his favorite color and she had gone 
alone and selected this tender-green dress, and 


| the green chiffon coat, and thé green hat like an 


old-fashioned bonnet, from beneath which the 
golden curls would dance. 

Superstition mingled with her prayer. Per- 
haps, if her mother didn’t have one thing to 
do with it, Burke might. like it. . 

Not for anything in the world would she have 


let her mother see the absurd, childish, secret 


hope upon which she lived. The silly, ridicu- 
lous, burning hope that had carried her through 
the shameful, awful days since the announce- 
ment of her engagement set Hollywood in an 
uproar and filled columns of the papers with 
pictures and-stories. 

At night, adding up the slights, the whispers, 
the thousand and one hurts that crucified her 
sensitive girl pride, hope died in her breast 
and she wept over it secretly, into her pillow. 
And with the morning, hope was born anew. 

She had counted upon this luncheon. Her 
mother was not to go. They would be quite 
alone. They would be like a rightfully en- 
gaged couple. There would be music and danc- 
ing and her new green dress. She might forget 
for a little while the shame that burned her. 
She could pretend that they were engaged be- 
cause he had asked her to marry him and not 
because he had been trapped into it. 

When she looked at herself in the small car 
mirror, her heart leaped. There was more now 
in her face than mere prettiness, as though the 
days of faint hope and complete unselfishness 
and the nights of anguish and despair were 
bringing her out stamped with some new thing. 

Perhaps she could make him see that she was 
not just a girl who had trapped him, but a girl 
who would gladly die for him at any moment. 

But she knew now that she had failed. His 
eyes were like stones. Why could she not 


| warm them, even a little? Suddenly she knew. 


It was because he wore a mask over his face, 
that the world might not see his hatred. 

She weighed them side by side—her fear of 
her mother, and her heartache for him because 


| of what lay behind that mask. 


And she felt that she could bear it no longer. 
“T think,” she said piteously, “I think I 


‘should like to go now. I don’t believe I want 


any—dessert. I have something I must attend 


| to right away.” 


There was a taxi standing at the corner 


| when Burke Sheridan’s long roadster pulled up 
| the little hill to his bachelor home and made the 
| sharp turn under the porte-cochére. A yellow 


taxi, bright against the brown hill in the early 
fall twilight. 
When Burke climbed from the car and the 


| chauffeur had taken it away, when the big door 


had opened and Burke ha. disappeared, then 
and then only did the taxi start its engine and 
grind up the hill to the same door. 

When it had jerked to a standstill, a girl got 
out, a girl whose plain black dress made her 
blondness shine with a dazzling light. 

While she was ringing the bell, the taxi- 
driver said, ‘‘Shall I wait, miss?” 

Yvonne Lacey turned a white face upon 
him. ‘Oh, please!’ 

Her steed, prepared for flight—that taxi. 

“Mr. Sheridan has just got in,” said the 
butler. “If you’ll wait ” 

She was sitting, calm and white, on a stiff 
little chair, when Burke Sheridan came 
down. There was a thick, tight knot of muscle 
at the corner of his jaw. It made him look 
furious with anger. But for his tousled head 
and his wistful, tragic eyes, he would have 
looked very disagreeable indeed. Her coming 
here like this, unannounced and uninvited, 
seemed such a violation of his poor betrayed 
privacy. It rattled the chains. 

At least she was not smiling. He hated to 





| see her smile. And never, even to himself, had 


he admitted that her soft, pleading smile 
tugged too hard at his heartstrings for comfort. 
Perhaps he did not know it. 

“Did you want something?” he said, lighting 
a cigaret and not sitting down. 
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But even that did not bother Yvonne 
Nothing could bother her now. Not even that 
return home to her mother which must jp. 
evitably be made. 

“For once,” she said, “I have come to do 
something for you, not to ask anything.” 

He looked down at her, in that uncomfort. 
able chair. Her feet actually did not touch the 
floor. And against that, black dress she was 
absolutely golden—golden. 

“T have come to tell. you,” she said, “that I 
can’t go through with it. “You are free—quite 
free.” She stood up and opened the wom 
pocketbook she was carrying. “I don’t know 
why mother kept this,”’ she said steadily, “but 
I found it quite a long time ago, and hid it. It 
doesn’t really matter, because I wouldn’t go 
through with it anyway. But it will make 
everything quite safe for you and save you any 
—annoyance or argument. 

“T am not seventeen. I am twenty-one, | 
was born in San Francisco before the fire. It 
was my baby sister that—would have been 
seventeen. I even remember her, just a little. 
This”—she held out the paper to him—“this js 
the birth certificate from the True Love Nurs- 
ing Home. I am sorry for what it—shows 
about me and I hope you'll forget it, but I 
couldn’t let that stop me. I haven’t been very 
happy, either, if that will make you think less 
hard of me. I—hope it will.” 

She went out quietly, without saying good- 
by. He had a flash of her face, the round chin 
set, the eyes steely against what she knew 
awaited her at home. 

Burke Sheridan stood staring at the paper in 
his hand until he heard the grind and roar of 
her taxi on the driveway outside. 


The cop on the corner of Hollywood Boule- 
vard and Cahuenga was directing traffic witha 
casual but superior hand. He regarded the 
hurried approach of the gray roadster with a 
frown, but without alarm. It was not until the 
roadster had actually shot through the wrong 
way at terrific speed, that he yelled. 

“Come back here!’’ he shouted, torn with 
indignation and surprise. 

“You go to the devil!’’ was what the bare- 
headed young man said, for the words floated 
back upon the evening breeze. 

Several blocks farther on, the roadster 
stopped a rattling taxi by the simple expedient 
of driving it into the curb, where it cut acrdss 
in front of said taxi and put on its brakes. 

The taxi-driver did likewise, howling loudly. 
The young man in the quivering roadster 
leaped out and opened the door of the taxi and 
saw within the small dark cavern a girl in 
black, with a set, frightened white face. No 
tears. Only such a frightened little face as no 
man ever looked upon before. 

“Oh,” she said, ‘“‘what are you doing here?” 

His eyes grew confused at that, as though 
he could not untangle the thoughts that had 
sent him flying down the hill after her. 

“Did you think,” he said, very low, “that I 
could let you face your mother alone, after 
what you did for me? Didn’t you think I even 
wanted to thank you?” 

“That’s all right,” said Yvonne wearily, 
“only go away, please.” 

“T won’t,’”’ said Burke Sheridan, blazing. 
“Can’t you give me a chance to apologize for 
acting like a cad?” 

She laughed whitely. ‘Don’t be silly,” she 
said. closing her eyes to shut out the sight of 
his dark, tousled head. 

“You've been so sweet all these awful weeks,” 
he said wildly. “I never saw anything like it. 
You’ve been so gentle and decent. And I’ve 
been so rude I ought to be horse-whipped. It 
wasn’t your fault. I always knew that, really. 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” said Yvonne. “I un- 
derstood.” 

He followed her eyes, gazing into the future. 
His heart swelled with pity. All his strange 
antagonisms, his wounded vanities, his hurt 
pride, his disappointment in her that had been 
so much a part of his hatred, melted. 

Looking at that something new in her face, 
born of anguish, born of hope, it seemed to him 
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that he had witnessed an age-old miracle—the 
miracle of the lily growing in the mud. The 
miracle of the slender, fragile lily pushing its 
way against all opposition through the slime and 
filth toward the light. And he felt a great de- 
sire to pluck that lily and wear it against his 
heart, safe from fear, safe from the beasts, safe 
from the very mud in which it stood rooted. 

He got into the taxi beside her. ‘‘I can’t let 
you go alone,” he said. 

“‘Please,”’ said Yvonne Lacey, ‘don’t be 


| kind tome. I’ve got to keep my nerve, haven’t 


I? If you’re kind to me, I shall cry.” 

‘Well, all right,” he said crossly, “cry. But 
I’m going to take care of you. I’m going to 
protect you. After all you’ve done for me 
today, I couldn’t very well do less.” 

Yvonne flung up her head. “I don’t want 
you to be sorry for me,” she said. “I don’t 
want you to think about me any more at all.” 

“Not even if—I loved you?” 

Stricken scarlet, she said, “Don’t make fun 
of me.” 

“Good Lord, I’m not making fun of you!” 
he cried furiously. ‘‘I think I must have been 
falling in love with you all the time. I suppose 
that was why I hated you so. You’ve been so 
wonderful. I know how afraid you are of— 
her, and when you did what you did today, it 
proved one thing. Yvonne, did you love me 
all the time? Would you marry me, darling?” 

A light came into her face before which he 
could have wept, and it was then that Burke 
Sheridan realized how the sadness of that face 
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had gnawed at his heart for many weeks, 

“If you asked me,” said Yvonne bravely, 
“in a year from now, I think I would.” J 

“A year from now?” He shouted it at her, 
“Oh—then you’re afraid of what people say! 
You don’t love me enough not to care what 
they say. You’d sacrifice a whole year of love 
because you don’t think I could show them 
pretty quick that I love you. You don’t trust 
me. If you did really love me, you’d marry me 
this minute, tomorrow morning, tonight. If 
you did that, then I’d know that you’d love me 
and marry me if I was just a—property boy,” 

“T do,” said Yvonne. “I would.” 

*‘And for a wedding present,” said Burke 
Sheridan, much, much later, “for a wedding 
present, we’ll give your mother a trip around 
the world first, and a nice house up in San 
Francisco afterwards.” 

All the blood drained from Yvonne’s face at 
mention of her mother. ‘I am so sorry for 
her,” said Yvonne, ‘‘so sorry for her. Aren’t 
you, Burke?” 

“T can be a lot sorrier for her,” said Burke, 
and his voice was flint, “‘if I don’t have to see 
her. The farther away she is, the sorrier I'll 
be for her, I expect.” 

Into the silence, the taxi-driver said, “Are 
you folks going anywhere? ’Cause if you're 
not, you can set here and I'll go get my dinner.” 

“Go right ahead,” said Burke Sheridan. 
“Only, while you’re gone, see if you can find 
out where I can get a marriage license this: 
time of night, will you?” 


$A fQ0———_—<> 
The Street of Shutters (Continued from. page 57) 


of the glass he raised, and light, striking the 
wine, curved a reflection about his mouth so 
that he appeared to smile redly. “We have 
peace between us, now that we both love 
Alynia. To the happy ones,” he muttered and 
drank. “There will be a wedding when? .. . 
Three nights from now? Si, si/ I like the 
night. I am more friendly with it than the 
day. When you call, senhor, she will be waiting 
here dress most beautiful.” 

A tremor shook the silent girl. There was no 
resistance, just a helpless sagging, as Renzo 


enfolded her. He kissed her. 
“Happy ones, happy ones,” sighed Mr. 
Galyaygar. 


The chianti finished, he ushered Renzo down- 
stairs to the street and waiting car. Then 
Gallagher leaned against the wall until heat 
stung those portions of him not already burn- 
ing at the scrupulous honesty that had robbed 
the deal of triumph. Something had been sold 
and bought at a price agreeable to both, as one 
sold whisky or the other coffee. Hate remained 
unsatisfied, Renzo undefeated. 

“T have waited twenty years—for nothings,” 
Gallagher sneered. 


At night the Street of Shutters stirred. Its 
movement was felt, heard, smelled, yet ob- 
served only in surreptitious flashes when doors 
opened to admit a man ox dismiss him again 
among the horde of shadows that moved rest- 
less and anonymous outside. Women lighted 
their lamps in front rooms. They fanned 
themselves hopelessly, they sat and called 
through the shutters. 

The shutters remained closed, but light 
filtered out in parallel orange lines—step- 
ladders to romance, senhor! Outside men 
passed unseen. Voices pursued them. “Senhor 
. . . M’sieur . . . Meester.” The women 
enticed or advertised themselves by rapping 
the shutters behind which they were glints of 
flesh. 

The Yankee Bar flung out the one sub- 
stantial light. Offering no mystery, its con- 
fusion of noise and shapes invited extraordinary 
events, nevertheless; Gallagher, enthroned at 
his cash desk upon a railed dais, had seen them 
happen. 

A negro orchestra dinned above the babel 
from which spindly negro bar-girls snatched 
orders in any language and fulfilled them 


magically. Streaks of green in knee-length 
skirts and sleeveless blouses, the girls gave 
change from their stockings. Coins and paper 
money went indiscriminately south until their 
legs bulged like knotted blackthorns. Tourists 
joined this ebb and flow. One visit fascinated 
them; the second brought slight disillusion- 
ments; bythe third, atmosphere had dwindled 
to pungencies; the women there were finger- 
marked and drab. 

“My place,” said Gallagher, because some 
one had said it to him, “‘is the pulse in the arm 
of chance. Ver’ respectable, no?” 

The macaw screeched joyfully. Its screams 
fled down the narrow street, as piercing as a 
woman’s cry. Two mounted police on night 
duty listened, smiled, droused again. Si, sil 
They knew. Gallop to murder and a parrot 
laughed! Gallagher had thrown out a drunken 
seaman and the bird encouraged him to whole- 
sale destruction. Threshing its wings, it seized 
and twisted the perch with a ruthless beak. It 
loved the rude shocks of life! 

In noise, violence, color, Gallagher’s macaw 
made a picture of Rio de Janeiro by night that 
no tourist would have found among post-cara 
photographs. 

Nothing distinguished this evening until a 
gray man rose from his table, stepped aside to 
allow a bar-girl to pass, then proceeded toward 
Gallagher’s platform, unsteadily perhaps, yet 
neither from sea nor drink. Rather, by the 
taut forward set of his body from the hips, and 
the unconscious care of each step, he had only 
recently remastered his legs. He had been big. 
By the brief glimpse of his face, too, before he 
shoved it upon Gallagher and revealed his one 
reason for being alive, he was younger than the 
grayness indicated. : 

“Where is she, Gallagher?” he asked quietly. 

Gallagher tongued a cigaret from one corer 
of his mouth to the other. “Mister?” he re 
sponded abstractedly, still brooding on Renz. 

“T’m asking you—where is she?” 

“Where is who?” 

“I’m Mason.” It was offered in complete 
explanation. 

“T am please to meet you.” 

Mason glared. ‘“You’re what?” 

“Well, I am please to meet everyone I have 
never met before,” said Gallagher aifably. 
“If we have met already I am still please be 
cause you have come back from somewhere. 
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He smiled to demonstrate his joy at the near- 
ness of Mr. Mason, who assuredly had come 
back from somewhere; from somewhere mighty 
unpleasant, by his bitterly carved jaw; and, by 
the way he gripped the platform rail to keep 
erect, from somewhere that might easily have 
detained him forever. 
| Mason admitted it. 
| shanghaied me.” 

“Mister!” protested Gallagher. 
respectable bar, ver’ respectable.” 

“Tt wasn’t this place,” Mason interrupted 
and continued his unemotional statement of 
facts too old for anger after eight years. “Along 
the water-front, though; behind the armazems. 
A dirty hole with you inside and the parrot at 
the door. I found you through the parrot to- 
night. You’ve made blood-money, haven’t 
you?” he said, turning to survey the bar. “A 
swell place built on seamen’s sweat. How much 
did you get for me? Ten pounds? They 
worked it out of me. I guess I own a bit of 
junk around this joint, but I’m not looking for 


99 


“Fight years ago you 


“This is a 


Gallagher felt easier. This had happened 
before. Eventually Mason would be thrown 
out. A pity; because Gallagher enjoyed jetsam 
of the brave old days. Men often drifted in. 
A drink, a dollar and away four-square. Men 
were worth no more than memories now. An- 
other pity. But when war had reached Rio in 
| terms of old hulks remasted and repainted to 

look like ships, impatient lime-juicers paid ten 
pounds per sailor delivered quickly, limply but 
otherwise intact. Some of the ships sailed, 
| some sank; all needed crews. 
Eight years ago the macaw had hung outside 
| his shanty bar; within were sawdust, flies, a 
bar-boy too expert to be crimped, and dimness 
that inveigled men from the street to unex- 
| pected destinations. All sorts of men—once a 
coastal skipper, once a mail-boat’s second 
engineer, changing services. Liverpool was to 
have been his home port instead of New York. 
| He had come to Rio to await his ship; he had 
| passed it far to sea on a maintop-gallant yard. 
|A good joke, no? Reminiscing, Gallagher 
|laughed softly and stretched back in his 
| chair ; 
“You don’t remember me?” asked Mason. 
“There were so many men.” 
“You shipped me on the Esmeral.” 
| Perplexed lines creased Gallagher’s forehead, 
| but disappeared. ‘Now I know you do not 
tell the truth. Twice you have not. When you 
;say I shanghaied you—wrong. When you 
| say I put you on the Esmeral, tell me how you 
/are back here although the Esmeral was tor- 
pedoed with all hands lost. No, no, mister— 
no free drinks for old friends’ sake tonight. 
You pick the wrong ship.” 

“Tf,”’ commenced Mason without raising his 
tone, “if I did not have to keep both hands on 
this rail to stay straight, I would use them to 
twist your neck for old friends’ sake, Gal- 
yaygar! Listen! . . .” 

The big man, purctuating the clamor and 
misty flowings of the bar with his voice and his 
steel-gray face, made Gallagher eye-witness of 
flat sea and night riding the sunset down. 
Faint reds spilled about the torpedoed Es- 
meral’s sails. She lay stern down, ready to slide 
into the water which swished her midships 
Riddled with shell-fire, her whale-boat floated 
bottom up a mile away. 

The affair had been thorough in all but two 
| particulars: the Esmeral still declined to sink, 
| while Mason, lying where the stampede had 
| flung and trampled him, was moving now. He 
| could not stand; his legs were dead; spine gone, 
| he guessed. So, rolling into the scuppers, he 
| dragged himself upon his stomach. He reached 
| for pins and hauled and made a foot or so, then 
reached and hauled again, up the sloping deck, 
almost to the foc’s’le door before he lost 
hold. 

He skittered down, but dragged back, slower 
now. Six stairs descended to the foc’s’le. 
Head foremost, he managed the first, fell the 
rest, and lay for a long time beneath the water- 
bag. It hung on the wall beyond his reach. 
Pain became thirst and thirst was unendurable. 





Mason clutched and missed. When he tried 
to climb, his palms slid down the bare wall, 
Single drops fell from the spigot, Striking be. 
tween his shoulders. He counted softly, loudly 
oie « MEEY 2). 3 (SEEDY: «>. CSeVEnt OEE 
before frenzy rushed through him and he leaped 
from the hips. His arms closed around the bag: 
falling, he ripped it down. He drank. A bin 
contained moldy bread. He thanked the 
messman who had not cleaned the bucket: 
scrapings from the seamen’s plates were there. 

He clawed to the deck again. 

“Three days of that and then it blew,” re 
lated Mason. “Seas poured down the foc’s'le 
and flooded it and washed me back when I tried 
to get out. I made it, though. A wave caught 
me and I was gone—woosh, like that! Way 
aft the mizzen shrouds and ratlines tangled 
me. Did you ever climb a ratline with only 
your hands? Just climb and hang, wind some- 
times blowing you straight out like bunting? 
That was Dead Legs—me! I groped fora Tope 
or something. Somehow I wound the line 
around myself, tight, so when I passed | 
wouldn’t fall. So all next day and the next 
until I was kind of frozen there. Two steamers 
sighted us but didn’t stop—they never did 
those days. But they reported and a destroyer 
came to sink the derelict. Her searchlight 
picked me out. In the morning when the 
boarding party cut me down I couldn’t see 
much better than I could crawl . . . The 
rest was plaster cast. 

‘Now, Gallagher——’ 

Mason’s hands, gripping harder, spread upon 
the rail and two words set Gallagher closer to 
them than he ever wished to be. He scuffed 
his chair away cautiously; for Gallagher knew 
and he prepared himself. 

It came evenly. “I told you, the day I 
drank your rotten beer, that I was an engineer 
changing ships and runs and shifting my home 
to Liverpool. Not much of a home maybe, 
but I left it outside your shanty waiting. It 
was my dunnage with my kid sitting on it. 
Where is she?” 

Gallagher took time to light a fresh cigaret. 
“T think mister is mistake!” 

“Six years old. A girl, Alynia.” 

“Ah no, mister. Perhaps I did what you 
said. Only perhaps. It was business, under- 
stan’? But no, there was no girl, as the parrot 
is my judge.” But Mason’s stare demanded 
more; he wriggled on it. “She might have 
wandered by herself somewhere, and the padres 
find her and send her to a home, no?” 

“The police and padres never found her. I’ve 
checked the records. Where is she, Gallagher?” 

“T did not see her. ag 


’ 


I do not know! 
Mason glanced right and left over his 
shoulders. The band played the new banana 
air to much writhing and chanting. He also 
swayed; he had stood too long. i 
“Gallagher, have you noticed these?” His 
hands shot forward, open. They jutted from 
his sleeves on broad red-haired wrists. Only 
his head was gray. Cords ran down the fingers; 
the burns of frozen shrouds furrowed the 
indelibly; tussocks of muscles gathered and 
rippled up into his arms; and, wide as Gal- 
lagher’s face, they were hands. ‘“‘I will come 
every night,” said Mason tightly, “and when 
my legs match these, I want you to be here. 
Gallagher only could gape after the figure 
gradually receding in fog. By gar, by gat! 
Why had he talked so much of Alynia? Mason 
must learn of her. This evening the bar 
buzzed over her wedding to a rich man, a ver 
rich senhor. Now he would lose Alynia and 
Renzo’s two thousand dollars as well. 
“There is no justice, as the parrot 1s my 
judge,” he grieved. 


Morning and afternoon were gray with rain. 
Clouds pressed stubbornly and emptied out 
water that broke and seethed. 

“Renzo’s heavens hiss him,” scoffed Gal- 
lagher, who roamed about the deserted bar, 
finally sat at the table Mason had occupied 
for several hours last night. ‘And you, mis 
ter,” he told Mason’s empty chair, “by 
time you are strong enough for damage, yu 
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New Low Price 


HUDSON COACH 





Only Hudson 


Being the world’s largest builders of 
6-cylinder cars permits Hudson to give 
the greatest price advantage, with the 
finest quality in Hudson history. 


Everywhere it is called “the World’s 
Greatest Buy” because it is universally 
acknowledged that no car gives like 
quality, reliability, performance and 


Can Build It 


fine appearance within hundreds of 
dollars of its price. And Hudson 
economy, which the praise of a vast 
ownership has made famous, consists 
not only in the important first cost 
savings, but also in the way Hudsons 
retain their new car qualities and per- 
formance in long service with little 
need for mechanical attention. 


Hudson-Essex World’s Largest Selling 6-Cylinder Cars 


Hudson Brougham *1495—Hudson Seven Passenger Sedan *1695 
All Prices Freight and Tax Extra 
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will be strong enough for another foc’s'le. I 
get no ten pounds for you, but you get some- 
things in your coffee just the same. Mister, I 
am sorry but I cannot let two men beat me.” 

Dusk yellowed the narrow margin between 
earth and sky. Night, and the deluge went 
on. Like a forlorn hope, the Yankee Bar 
glimmered on the empty street. The two 
mounted policemen buried themselves deeper 
into their capes, cursed the torrents. First 
one window and then another opened and 
heads reconnoitered. Rain wiped out the need 
for mystery. Soon.every shutter was flung 
wide and women chattered from window to 
window over coffee and liqueurs. <A jiesta—a 
holiday! 

At nine o’clock Senhor Renzo was an hour 
late. At ten Gallagher still listened for wheels. 
The patio was melancholy. The macaw 
ambled as far as its chain permitted and at last 
climbed the perch to blame the weather for this 
confinement. The mulatto woman, who had 
dressed Alynia, crooned to her in the bedroom. 
Gallagher paced restlessly. At ten-thirty his 
mouth quirked. Mason would have arrived 
down-stairs by this; he would be drinking 
coffee while Renzo and Alynia departed by 
a private door. A good joke, no? 

These rain dirges! Songs of ghosts! 

Angrily he routed his forebodings. The 
two thousand dollars comforted him; but with 
the arrogance of a hundred times that sum, 
Renzo was late. He offered the final insult. 
Smoking, Gallagher blew staccato puffs. His 
mood was to torment as he was tormented. 
It would pass the minutes. Tomorrow Alynia 
would be gone. 

“Alynia, I have not seen you in the wedding- 
dress,” he summoned her. 

She came reluctantly, her face scarcely vis- 
ible behind the white veil. Separated from 
him by the macaw, she stood colorless beyond 
its plumes. The bird snatched at her. 

“No! No! If you would scratch her 
cheeks!” Gallagher threatened, striking the 
parrot down. “The angel, Renzo’s angel. 
Whiter than the lily, white as nothings at all. 
You have no thanks for the grand senhor I give 
you, and the wedding dress?” 

She nodded obediently but did not speak. 

“Never talks. I have reared you for a good 
wife but a poor daughter. Even when you 
leave, and I cry these tears, you are not 
sympatica. Well, how can angels talk with 
devils? But how can angels come from houses 
where the Devil lives? You from here”’ 
sweeping his arms significantly. ‘From the 
Street of Shutters the angel flies. The last 
goodness, no, the first goodness, goes to the 
ver’ good senhor—the last goodness, or the 
first,” he repeated, but slowly with a lifting 
inflection as. though he questioned himself, 
then trailed into silence. Gallagher felt his 
skin tighten. 

It was a flash. He had cheated and robbed; 
he had triumphed over victims and defeated 
enemies all in accordance with one principle, 





nurtured and polished for Senhor Renzo’s de- . 


feat; but after twenty years—‘‘for nothings!” 

““Maria!’’ he shouted. 

The mulatto, hastening-in, discerned Gal- 
lagher strutting ridiculously, his fingers clasped 
in holiness.- ‘‘Good-like-a padre,. Maria,’ he 
chuckled and.bowed either side to imaginary 
ranks of worshipers. The performance fin- 
ished, he waved toward Alynia. ‘Take that 
dress off her. Put on her other clothes to 
travel in, and all she got into a basket. Not 
the wedding dress. Then go to the bar, quick. 
You will see a man with paws this big and his 
face ver’ white like Alynia’s. His name is 
Mason. I want him.” He called the girl and 
pushed a chair where it could not be seen im- 
mediately from the door. “Sit here, Alynia.” 

Her belongings filled a rattan carry-all. To 
raise the lid was easy; to close it over the en- 
velop he inserted, and two thousand dollars 
the envelop contained, required an effort of 
will. Gallagher withdrew this money twice, 
and twice put it back. While steps descended 
end returned, Alynia watched his fingers strum 
the table. The tattoo died. 
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A stranger followed Maria in. His calm 
hostility and Gallagher’s caution—somehow 
ready to dart from this man with the unsteady 
legs—reached the girl meaninglessly. Renzo 
had not arrived; possibly Mason would take her 
to him. That wasall. Gallagher spoke lowly. 
Mason leaned to hear. Insistent rain broke 
what he said to syllables, and though Alynia 
caught fragments, sometimes her own name, 
they made little sense. 

When Gallagher pointed, it seemed to her 
that Mason grew from the stretched arm, 
which he gripped momentarily for support as 
he passed, and swayed upon her until his cheek, 
all moving knots and ravels just beneath its 
gray, pressed hers. His hands almost met 
around her body. 

She struggled and cried bewildered, ‘This 
is not the senhor!”’ She had schooled herself 
for Renzo. 

“You learn sometime. Not here. Other 
places,” answered Gallagher, peeping once 
more into the basket. “It sends the cost of 
goodness ver’ high,” he lamented, then com- 
manded Maria, “Carry this wherever they 
want to go.” 

He was left alone with his bird. 
a padre . . . Thedevil!” 


“Good like 


After midnight Renzo arrived. The rain 
had finished in an unreal hush, broken only by 
drippings where water leaked through the 
patio roof and a bucket underneath tolled 
mournfully to each drop. Gallagher had sunk 
deeply into a chair, still deeper into himself. 
Shadows held his eyes in black cups. He did 
not greet Renzo, who drew off his oilskin, sat 
heavily near the table, well removed from the 
macaw, and beamed too heartily. 

“She was dress most beautiful and you did 
not come,” said Gallagher. 

Renzo produced two cigars, tossed one 
across the table, lighted the other. ‘‘Would 
a man of any charity ask a padre to come out 
on such a night?” he excused himself. “I 
prayed for the rain to stop, I love Alynia so 


much. But for the rain we would be married 
now. Instead”—dragging up his chair con- 


circumstance the 
. You 


fidentially—“‘here is a 
heavens themselves have created . 
have not asked me to drink.” 

Gallagher pushed forward chianti and a 
glass, fell back again and nodded without 
comment when Renzo toasted: “To my best 
friend, whose understanding of the world is 
wide. Gallagher, if I told you I must go to 
Santos tomorrow to settle business at the 
Coffee Exchange, what would you say?” 

““Good-by.”’ 

“Good-by to Alynia, too?” Renzo suggested 
eagerly. ‘We will sail early. And padres must 
sleep. A man of charity would not rouse one 
from his bed so early. I will be away four 
months and I could not bear to be without 
Alynia so long! You understand, Gallagher? 
Between friends; what is a marriage, anyhow?” 

“But I paid a conto, one hundred dollars, for 
the wedding dress,” protested Gallagher, lever- 
ing himself upright. 

“She will have plenty of dresses,’ promised 
Renzo. o-4 

“But I have spent the hundred dollars that 
otherwise—a-a-ah. Thank you.” He _ bal- 
aneed the conto on his palm. “It is possible 
that Alynia refuses to go, no? She is a woman,” 
he said thoughtfully. 

“She is your daughter,” answered Renzo. 
“Tf you tell her, can she still refuse?” 

“Tf I tell her. Perhaps for five hundred 
dollars $4 

“T have paid two thousand already.” 

“T have give her that with my blessing. 

Renzo hesitated. 

“Tf you take it from her I do not know, I do 
not care,”’ Gallagher explained. “If you had 
married, I still would not have care, but if 
there is no wedding for her there must be some- 
things for me. I am more respectable man 
than you think, no?” 

Renzo almost chuckled. Gallagher was a 
fool to throw money away. Five contos more 
were counted out and placed in the drawer. 
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“You will tell her now.” 

Gallagher drank, put down his glass but did 
not rise. 

“Tell her!’ ordered Renzo. 

A warmth not chianti glowed. Soon Gal- 
lagher would cease to hate this senhor. 

“Sit!” he snapped when Renzo showed im. 
patience. The macaw prowled along its perch: 
the leg-chain rattled. Water still dripped 
dismally. 

“You are a wise man, Renzo,” Gallagher 
breathed at last, drawling his words. “Yoy 
have open my heart-that is close these years 
when I have change my name, nothing else. 
Three days ago I tell you if by being pretty 
good I get the thrill, the triumph of beating 
the man and destroying the enemy, I would do 
good acts always, as the parrot is my judge, 
no?” 

“Well?” 

Gallagher sprang up. Hugging and rubbing 
his body he pealed out: ‘Under my ribs is all 
that. The thrill, the triumph. I have done 
the good act. I get your money, beat you. 
You love Alynia, no? Like a jararaca, a 
poison snake, loves. I take her away and you 
are almost destroy.” 

Renzo stormed erect, but Gallagher re- 
seated him with one gesture. He stepped 
back, lost equilibrium and forcefully discov- 
ered his chair. 

The moment was Gallagher’s. ‘Now you 
will see how everythings come back. You 
steal diamonds, sell them to me, then take 
them away”’—thrusting swiftly into the drawer 
—‘“‘with this gun.” His thumb traced Renzo’s 
name carved into the old revolver he swept 
onto the table. ‘Now I have sold you the 
daughter that I stole—no, found—and I take 
her back without this gun.” 

Renzo twisted toward Alynia’s door. 

“She is gone with her father that she don’t 
even know,” laughed Gallagher. ‘‘My friend, 
you give me this gun so I see it is not loaded 
and laugh for a good joke, no? Now I do 
better than you. I give you your gun what is 
loaded. Look!” He snapped the magazine 
open and shut. Gliding beside Renzo, he 
dropped the weapon on his knees. Renzo 
grasped it. He reared up taller and broader 
than Gallagher. His cheeks grew livid under 
the taunt: 7 

“Now it is your turn to scream down here, 
Renzo, inside; but your lips, no words, noth- 
ings, like parrot, no? You cannot shoot be- 
cause it is better to be a ver’ respectable, ver’ 
rich senhor than hanged.” 

The parrot sounded the first alarm. The 
revolver clattered to the floor. Renzo dared 
not shoot, but fury burst in him and he lurched 
on Gallagher. Locking and clutching, they 
staggered far over, crashed the perch down. 

One leg chained, the macaw swirled at their 
heads, tail spread, wings beating out brilliant 
flashes until pin-feathers showered. For the 
joy of violence, it shrilled when they spun; it 
dragged the fallen perch and threshed and all 
the time cried out in glad hysteria. It founda 
happy frenzy for wings and throat; its beak 
must twist something on this grand occasion. 
Whole-hearted in festivities was Gallagher's 
macaw, now straining for what lay half hidden 
beneath a deranged mat. The beak just 
touched the revolver. The parrot struggled 
harder. 

In the moment that Renzo hurled Gallagher 
bodily over the perch, crumpled him hard by 
his bird, the macaw seized victoriously and 
wrestled to warp this strange-shapen iron as It 
had bent the wires of its cage. The beak 
closed upon the trigger. 

Its screams fled down the deserted Street of 
Shutters, as piercing as a woman’s cry. Two 
mounted police listened, commenced to smile, 
but a report rang above the screams. They 
spurred their horses and startled hoofs joined 
echoes with the shot. 

Si, si! Gallop to murder and a parrot 
laughed—-laughed devilishly at the hypno 
senhor, the speedily handcuffed senhor who 
gaped from the smoking revolver that bore his 
name to the huddle that was Mr. Galyaygal- 
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My 3 Glimpses into the Secret of Life and Death Continued jrom page 81) 


enemy. Every so often the male bird let out 
little snappy cries like those with which we 
encourage a dancer to step his jig more briskly. 
But from the throat of the mother bird, hang- 
ing there in mid-air with wings moving so swiftly 
that they could hardly be seen, quite another 
sound came. 

It was a song—a song of strife and hatred, 
of hazard and peril, of victory and triumph. 
It was the song that Judith sang dancing at 
the head of her countrywomen after the death 
of Holofernes. It was the song of Deborah 
over the deed of Jael and the death of Sisera. 
It was the song of right triumphing over wrong, 
of life triumphing over death. It went on, 
minute after minute, until the marvel of her 
endurance became unbelievable, and the sight 
of the father snapping out his cries of encour- 
agement became a provocation. 

“I did it,” she exulted. ‘I did it, I did it, I 
did it! He is dead, he is dead, and I’m alive! 
My little ones are safe, and he is dead! Dead, 
dead, dead, as all our enemies should be! This 
is life, life, life!’’ 


It is summer again, but I am in the city, in 
my study on the top of a six-story building at 
the very heart of New York. I am struggling 
frantically to make headway with a piece of 
writing that must be finished within a set time. 

It is early afternoon in the midst of July. 
The day is scorching, with a ruthless heat that 
presses on the brain like a load of burning lead. 
In the rear of the house where I live the steel 
skeleton of a new skyscraper is rising noisily 
heavenward like a new tower of Babel. The 
riveters are at work on the corner nearest me, 
and the din they raise is infernal. I am in 
despair, nervous and tired, jumpy and fretful. 
My aching brain will do no work. 

Then the clanging and clatter of the riveting 
machines merge and explode in a tremendous 
crash that shakes the whole house. I know, 
as if I had seen it, that one of those huge iron 
beams must have slipped and made ruins of 
the low extension taking the place of a yard 
in the rear. And doubtful as to what may 
follow next, I rush to a back window. But 
my first glance out of it fails to reveal anything 
at all out of the ordinary. 

Then, with a-shock, I catch sight of some- 
thing down there, four stories below, on the 
tin-plated roof—something that makes me 
physically sick and helpless. Down there lies 
a human body, grotesquely twisted and omi- 
nously quiet. While I am still staring at it, 
lamed by the horror of it, a man comes running 
out from the office building on the other side 
of the extension. Bending over that huddled, 
motionless heap, he shakes it and cries in a 
thin, irate voice: 

“What are you doing here? 
here, I tell you!” 

Something about the feel of that appalling 
heap makes him pause. For a moment he 
gazes blankly at it. Then, with a face as 
chalky as the walls of the building back of him, 
he scurries away through the door from which 
he emerged a while before. 

Other men appear, less ridiculous. The 
limp thing on the roof is laid decently on its 
back. Its twisted limbs are straightened out. 
A handkerchief is spread over its blanched and 
bloody face. 

I look on in trembling fascination, my solar 
plexus hammering away within me like one 
of those riveting machines. But even as I stand 
there, awed and sickened. I am aware of a 
change, of a relief, of a wonderful peace that 
gradually soaks through body and mind and 
fills both with a sense of profound satisfaction. 
Sentences begin to take shape in my head while 
I linger at that rear window, with the drama 
of sudden death not yet brought to its final 
curtain. 

Ina flash I know. Faithful to their custom, 
all the riveters on the job have stopped work 
and left for the rest of the day, their nerves too 
shaken for continued facing of their daily 


You get out of 





perils. Soul-soothing silence reigns around me, 
accentuated rather than broken by a murmur 
of voices from the roof below and by the 
sonorous, deep-throated hum of the traffic on 
the avenue back of me. In another minute 
I am at my desk again, hard at work. The 
riveters have stopped, one of them forever, 
but I have only begun. My brain is purring 
away like a well adjusted and oiled machine. 

Now and then I break off my work for a 
second to mutter, ‘“‘The poor thing—oh, the 
poor thing!” But it is only a movement of 
my lips. I try to feel horrified at my own 
callousness, but even as I strive to hold this 
feeling, it vanishes, and another sentence is 
hammered out on the paper in front of me. 

He was young and strong and full of life, as 
most men of his calling are. There was a cer- 
tain look of cleanliness and neatness about 
him even when he lay down there, twisted 
almost out of human semblance. I try to 
think of hearts that may break when they learn 
of his fate. But no such thoughts can hold 
their own against the one that sings and trips 
jubilantly through my brair, indifferent to 
everything but its own burden; 

“Now I can work, I can work, I can work!” 

And I work, furiously, with more zest and 
power than I have known for days. The very 
heat is forgotten. And so is the incident so re- 
cently concluded—until exhaustion forces me 
to stop, and with the halting of hand and brain 
comes rueful recollection. But that, too, is 
meaningless—a matter of reason only, with 
my heart striving vainly to meet the reproach- 
ful urgings of my head. 

A man has died, and through his death an- 
other man, who happens to be myself, has 
gained a few hours of proficient peace for a 
more or less futile task; such remains to me the 
quotient of that afternoon's happenings when 
set against each other, and no amount of 
reasoning or self-upbraiding can alter that 
result. 


Once more I was back among my old Berk- 
shire haunts. It was midsummer as before. 
One heavenly afternoon, when the heat haze 
covered the hill ramparts along the horizon 
with a coating as of melten glass, I strolled 
down the rock-strewn road toward the nearest 
farmhouse. Between the ruts of that road, 
where no one surely had ceme by for hours, 
I found a bird lying on its side, slight shivers 
passing through its limp body. I picked it up 
in my hand, and it let me do so without any 
attempt at resistance. 

It was a robin, red-breasted and full-sized, 
with no external signs of injury, yet hurt in 
some manner I could not discern. Its bill was 
partly open, its eyes slightly clouded over. 
There could be small doubt of its condition. 

For a good while I stood there studying the 
soft warm body that rested with such ex- 
traordinary complacency in the hollow of my 
hand. It was only a dying bird; but birds are 
among the living things I love most, and so I 
fear that my sentimentality went far enough to 
bring tears into my eyes. And all the time I 
was beating my brains for something to do 
about it. Help—there must be some way of 
helping, if Iorly knew .. . 

And then that limp body suddenly became 
tense and firm. The bird I thought dying 
ceased to gasp and shiver. Its eyes opened 
widely. Without seeming effort it rose on its 
feet, but still it showed no inclination to leave 
my hand. 

There it sat, head erect, eyes bright, body 
poised as if for instant flight. It was a live 
and sound bird once more—as much alive as 
I had ever seen one, though surprisingly it con- 
tinued to stay in my hand. I watched it with 
a bewitched intensity that almost kept me 
from breathing, lest the least movement on my 
part should break the spell and send my 
strange guest scurrying aloft for safety. 

Still brighter its eyes grew, with a brightness 
of more than earthly brilliancy. Its throat 


swelled slightly. Its head was raised still 
higher. 

“Cheep!” it cried; “cheep!” again; and 
“cheep!” a third time. 

In that thrice repeated cry seemed to be 
merged every striving of the heart that could 
possibly make for a fuller, freer realization of 
existence. There was cheer, and pride, and 
love of life, and joy of striving, and glorious 
self-assertion. 

The cry that sounded so bravely three times 
in slow, full-throated reiteration was above all 
a cry of triumph, of conquest, of resplendent, 
far-sweeping victory. It was the cry of one 
having life at his feet. 

It stirred me to the very roots of my being. 
A strange elation took hold of me and set my 
heart throbbing. It was as if I had seen life 
itself rise out of a grave, and spread it¢ wings, 
and soar toward the sky in glorified ascension. 

“Cheep! Cheep! Cheep!” 

Life—life—life! 

And then, more quickly than I can tell it, 
those bright eyes lost their light. The tense, 
firm body topplea cver. The legs contracted 
convulsively. And in my hand I held a dead 
bird—dead beyord recall and already stiffen- 
ing into that rigor which precedes final 
dissolution. 

I put it down by the wayside, reverently and 
regretfully, and went my way. In my heart 
a wild conflict of emotions raged on and on, 
until in the end the forces of doubt and despair 
folded their gloomy banners and fled igno- 
miniously before those of faith and hope. 

Out of that chance encounter with death 
rose at last a sense of life, triumphing and 
triumphant, such as I cannot recall having 
experienced before or after. 

The bird was dead; but in its moment of 
passing it had chirped a last message of life, 
which I, who had the fortune of hearing it, can 
never forget. 


A robin dying from an unknown cause and 
gathering its last fragment of vanishing life into 
a cry of defiant cheer; a man slipping fatally 
to instant death and thus bringing peace to the 
overwrought nerves of another man whom he 
had never seen; a snake killed by a meddle- 
some man while it was engaged in the lawful 
business of killing for food, and its intended prey 
exulting passionately over its death—it would 
be presumptuously premature, I suppose, to 
read an inner connection of vast significance into 
these three incidents, so common after all, and 
so trivial to all but those immediately involved. 
Yet they live inseparably in my mind, and the 
lesson suggested by all of them appears, some- 
how, to be the same. 

What that lesson is, I have not yet been 
able to discern clearly. It is there, I know, 
mysteriously compelling, and fraught with 
the wisdom that, perhaps, will be the ultimate 
harvest of all living. But my mind, in reaching 
for it, is always baffled at the moment when 
the mystic secret seems already within its 
grasp. 

The only thing left behind definitely by my 
struggles for complete realization is, as usual, a 
feeling, or, perhaps, rather a mood—a mood of 


strange trustfulness that sheds a new light, 


however vague, on death as well as on life. It 
seems to me, while I tarry within its spell, as 
if the bird family and the snake and the man 
with the spade, the dead man on the roof and 
the man filling pages with futile words, the 
robin dying and the man watching it—as if 
they were all mystically one beneath the 
deluding veil of superficial distinctions. It 
seems as if the life that stopped and the life 
that went on could but be one and the same, 
so that it mattered little where it:stopped and 
where it went on, so long as somewhere it kept 
going in irresistible, incessant, infallible pur- 
suit of the purpose which, I know, must lie at 
its heart—the purpose containing its main 
riddle and the secret which, if laid bare, would 
turn all who knew it into gods. 
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The Hardest $100,000 I Ever Have Earned 


(Continued from page 59) 


| but before the first pay day it went up to fifteen 
dollars. After that it moved slowly by jerks up 
to the high figure of sixty-five dollars a week, 
which was the largest pay I ever received as a 
newspaper man. I began _to get some book 
royalties along about 1896 and then I got into 
the profitable syndicating game in 1900, but 
the important returns of my money-mad career 
have come from plays. 
The first play I ever wrote and the one which 
has lived the longest and probably been played 


“the oftenest brought me exactly $200. The 
. play which I wrote with comparative ease in 


less than three weeks brought in over $100,000 
in royalties. The one on which I expended the 
most time and which I still believe better, as a 
piece of writing, than any of the others, was 
ignored by New York but acclaimed on the 
Pacific Coast.” It held out for a couple of 
seasons and is now forgotten. It was an old- 
fashioned light opera called ‘“The Sho-Gun.” 

When I was in the game I made it a rule not 
to-ask for or accept any advance royalties. I 
took a chance with the producer. Henry 
Savage once produced a play. written by me 
which lasted exactly one week. We had put in 
several months getting it ready and hoped that 
we had something. The total box-office re- 
ceipts for the week made the same total as my 


royalty check for the week on account of ‘‘The , 


College Widow,” playing at the Olympic 
Theater in St. Louis. “The Bad Samaritan” 
playing at the Garden in New York did less 
than $1106 on the week while “The College 
Widow” in St. Louis did $15,000 on the week, 
so that my share on the week was about $1100. 

My first play was a one-act affair called 
“Mrs. Peckham’s Carouse.”’ I had written 
it as a newspaper story and one night at a 
supper party I told May Irwin that I believed 
I could make a one-act play out of the little 
story. She asked me to fix it up and send it 
along to her and I did so and she bought the 
thing outright and paid me $200. 

The little play had to do with a well-meaning 
citizen who was the frightened husband of a 
very active temperance worker. A friend in 
Lexington, Kentucl.y, sends him a package 
containing a small quantity of priceless 
Bourbon. He offers a drink of it to a caller 
and goes out to the water tap to draw a 
‘“‘chaser” and the wife arrives and finds him 
standing in the hallway with a glass of water 
in his hand and he begins to lie and compli- 
cations ensue and before the thing is over 
Mrs. Peckham has fainted and has taken two 
large drinks of what came from Kentucky 
without knowing that she has taken them. 
The little play gave a chance for a scene intro- 
ducing an “innocent jag” and May Irwin 
made the whole thing excruciatingly funny. 

She put the little play into her trunk and 
kept it a couple of years before trying it out. 
Every time I met her I began to apologize 
for taking all of that money and giving her 
something which she could not use. I couldn’t 
hand the money back to her because I didn’t 
have.ity but I'felt very guilty and remorseful. 
Finally it happened that up in Boston she was 
doing a farce called ‘Mrs. Black Is Back,” 
| written by George Hobart. The players kept 

speeding. it. up until they had the running 
time cut down so that the comedy would not 
fill out the evening, even after they held back 
the overture and strung out the intermissions. 
May Irwin dug my play out of her trunk and 
used it as a curtain raiser and it must have 
got over pretty well because after the first 
performance she put the little play at the end 
of the bill, after the regular comedy was over. 
That was well over twenty-five years ago. 
May Irwin has played it ever since when she 
needed a one-act ‘‘vehicle.” Flo Irwin played 
it all over Europe. Just this year May Irwin 
has been doing it again over the Orpheum 
circuit. On the moderate royalty basis of fifty 
| dollars a week, the amount which an author 
|receives for any kind of a good vaudeville 





skit, the royalties to date would have been 
about $10,000. That is why I have stopped 
apologizing to May. It must be remembered 
that when she purchased the play she was the 
only person in the world who suspected that 
I was a dramatist and her check for $209 
looked like all the money in the world. 

When Alfred Wathall and I did “The 
Sultan of Sulu” for Henry Savage and it was 
produced in 1902, each of us received two 
percent of the gross. That was and probably 
is about the minimum split between the author 
and composer of a musical play. However, 
we were unknown in the theater. Mr. Wathall 
was playing first fiddle over at the Great 
Northern Theater in Chicago and I had done 
nothing for the stage except slap off that little 
play for May Irwin. ; 

After we had worked the thing over three 
or four times and tried out forty-six musical 
numbers in order to get the twenty-two that 
were finally retained, ‘The Sultan of Sulu” 
opened at Wallack’s in New York and stayed 
for nearly one whole season. During most of 
the run in New York the* business was about 
$10,000 a week. “At that timie no manager 
had dared to charge the present high prices. 
The best seats sold for two dollars each. 

When I brought out “Peggy from Paris” 
and ‘“‘The County Chairman” in 1903 I got 
three percent from the musical piece and five 
percent flat on the comedy. Along about that 
time the author who’ was getting anywhere 
from $200 to $500 a week from a successful 
play was suppesed to be doing well. Then 
Charles Frohman began to endow playwrights. 
By his example and his persistent bidding for 
work done by the best known dramatists he 
doubled the income of every man who was 
writing for the English-speaking stage. He 
went over to London and gave Barrie and 
Pinero and the other top-notchers two or three 
times as much as they had ever received before. 

It was ‘‘C. F.” who voluntarily gave play- 
wrights the so-called ‘‘sliding scale.” I don’t 
know how far he went with the others, but 
he gave me, for ‘‘Father and the Boys” and 
“Just Out of College,” a royalty of five per- 
cent on the first $4000 for each week, ten per- 
cent on the next $2000, and fifteen percent 
on everything over $6000. Up to that time 
the usual compensation to the author was a 
flat five. On a nice, juicy $10,000-week he 
would get $500. Under the Frohman arrange- 
ment he got five percent of the first $4000 
or $200; plus ten percent of the next $2000 
or $200 more; plus fifteen percent of the next 
$4000 or $600, making the altogether delightful 
total of $1000 for the week 


& Because Mr. Frohman was whooping the 


prices I succeeded in getting a kind of sliding 
scale for ‘‘The College Widow” in 1904 and 
for all of the straight plays I did after that. 
At one time three companies were playing 
“The College Widow.” ‘Father and the 
Boys” did nicely for three seasons. “Just 
Out of College” lasted for many years on the 
road. I had a comfortable interest later on 
in “The Fair Co-ed,’ “The Old Town” and 
‘“‘The Slim Princess” and I even got my bit 
when ‘‘The College Widow” was done over into 
a musical play and called ‘‘Leave it to Jane.” 
I had good luck with the one-act plays after 
May Irwin dragged me out of obscurity and 
started me on a life of shame. ‘‘Marse Cov- 
ington,” ‘The Mayor and the Manicure,” 
“Nettie,” and “Speaking to Father” managed 
to get by and hang on for the usual span of life. 
I never have dared to figure up how much 
money I collected from the stage or what I 
did with it. Fortunately I have some of it 
left, as I live so far from Wall Street that I 
cannot get word to my broker. 
Notwithstanding all this, I still insist that 
the man who writes plays for a living and stays 
on the job during each production and helps 
in making up the cast and sits through all 
the rehearsals and lives through the dress 
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KEEP RS FLOCKS AND ECETNOEEUM LIKE NEW 


C Lhis Easy Liquid Way 


| bh so easy to keep linoleum look- 
ing like new—with a beautiful, 
clean brilliance that brings out the 
patternand coloranda smooth, glossy 
finish that wipes off like glass. All 
you do is give it the Johnson Wax 
treatment. This takes but a few min- 
utes—there is no stoop.ng—no rags 
or pails—and your hands remain as 
cleanand dainty asbefore you started. 


Just pour Johnson's Liquid Wax on 
a Lamb’s-wool Mopandapply a thin, 
evencoat. This cleans the floor and, 
at the same time, deposits a protect- 
ing film of Wax which a few easy 
strokes of the Weighted Brush will 
quickly bring to a beautiful, dry, 
dirt-repelling polish. And afterwards 
your linoleum will require little or no 
washing —ordinary dry dusting will 
keep it immaculate. : 


The leading manufacturers of lino- 
leum all endorse Johnson's Liquid 
Wax for cleaning, polishing and pre- 
serving inlaid linoleum. 


5. C. JOHNSON & SON, RACINE, WISCONSIN 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 


JOHNSON'S LIQUID WAX 


A Johnson Floor Polishing Outfit 
is all you need to put and keep your 
floors and linoleum in beautiful con- 
dition. It includes Johnson's Liquid 
Wax, a Lamb’s-wool Mop for apply- 
ing the Wax—and a Weighted Brush 
for polishing. 


The New Electric Way 


If you like to perform your house- 
hold duties electrically, buy or renta 
Johnson’s Wax Electric Floor Pol- 
isher. It polishes instantaneously and 
without effort. The Johnson’s Wax 
Electric Floor Polisher is light and 
easy tocarry. It polishes under dav- 
enports, beds, etc., @ 
without moving the 
furniture. Operates 
directly from any light 
socket. Sturdily built 
to last a lifetime and 
guaranteed absolute- 
ly. For sale at lead- 
ing stores. Write for 


a FREE folder. 





You can rent a Johnson's 
Wax Electric Floor Pol- 
isher by the day fora nom- 
inai sum from any store 
maintaining a Johnson 
Service Department. 
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ae 
Floor Polishing Outfit 
for $5.00 
This Outfit consists of: 
1 Qt. of Juhnson’s Liquid Wax $1.40 


1 JohnscnLamb’s-wool Wax Mop 1.50 
1 Johnson Weighted 


Floor Polishing Brush . . . 3.50 

1 Johnson Book on 
Home Beautifying. ...-  .2§ 
$6.65 


A Saving of $1.65! 
This offer is good at department, drug, fur- 
niture, grocery, hardware and paint stores. 
It sells in Canada for the same price, $5.00. 
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rehearsal and makes a speech in front of the 
curtain on the first night and then revises the 
whole thing on a hurry-up order, earns more 
than he gets, no matter what the money 
returns may be. In the old days we produced 
our plays at the Studebaker in Chicago. 
During the days and weeks of rehearsal I sat 
out in the dim and cavernous auditorium, 
observing the massacre of my lines and situa- 
tions, and suffering intensely. I would stand 
it as long as I could and then move to another 
row. I have died in every seat in the Stude- 
baker Theater. 

One reason why I do not wish to write for 
the stage is that while I was turning out plays 
the whole illusion of the theater was de- 
stroyed for me. When I went to a play I saw 
nothing except a lot of wheels going around. 
I was wondering all the time what was going to 
happen next as a necessary peg in the develop- 
ment of plot and how the author was going to 
get his people off the stage after he had brought 
them on and just what tricks he would use to 
work up to an effective curtain. It took me 
years to get the mechanics of the theater out 
of my system. Now I can look at a play 
and enjoy it and not worry about the plans and 
specifications. 

One more reason why I shudder at the very 
mention of playwriting is that I remember 
those first nights. 

When I was writing comical plays with songs 
in them and clean dramas dealing with homely 
American types I came to know why a 
doomed man is enabled to joke with the death 
watch and eat heartily just before going to 
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the chair. The awful event is so near at hand 
that the poor wretch cannot see it. 

Always just before a play was produced I 
suffered from an acute attack of what is now 
known as the “complex of inferiority.” I 
could not discover in the whole play one speech 
or one incident that could possibly have 
a semblance of comic interest. At the same 
time I knew that the appalling consequences 
could not be headed off. A , 

During that dreadful period just preceding 
the public execution, nature seems to apply 
some sort of anesthetic. The author who is 
perishing of fright seems to be moving about 
cheerily and greeting his friends with unusual 
gusto and bearing up nobly. .‘He_ gets credit 
for not being nervous. The fact of the matter 
is that he hasn’t strength enough to be nervous. 

Let us not go into details regarding that 
speech in front of the curtain. I have made 
many curtain’ speeches, but I don’t’ know 
whether they were good or bad. I never heard 
one of them. Possibly I was standing too close. 

When I was in the midst of it we neyer could 
get a seal*line on a play until we had tried it 
on an audience. 
College Widow.” They’sat in stony and criti- 
cal-silence while the terrified actors on the stage 
went through the motions of a real first night. 
At the coriclusion they passed out, talking -in 
whispers, leaving us to believe that we had 
tried and failed. When we gave the play to a 
real audience the curtain had not been up ten 
minutes until the actors on the stage and we 
who were out in front knew that we had 


66% y 





I remember we had a lot of; ° 
our friends in to see the final rehearsal of ‘“The’” 


clicked—absolutely. At a later dress rehearsal] 
of another play at which the actor friends 
who had dropped in were noisy in their 
approval, we were encouraged to the limit. 
Then came the first night and it was the sad- 
dest I ever passed through and I have known 
many a sad one. 

Producing a play is the prize risk. If a man 
writes a book and the book does not appeal to 
the public, it dies a quiet death on a shelf, 
But,when a man writes a play that turns out 
to be a vegetable, he must put his head through 
a sheet and permit the world to throw things 
at him. 

If he makes an abject failure he discovers 


: that a great many people, supposed to be his 
‘friends, are laughing heartily, and others not 


so friendly are giving three hearty cheers. 
It seems to be the general feeling that the 
experience will do him good, chasten his proud 
spirit and prevent him from becoming uppish 
and overbearing just because he has made a 
little money. 

If I could write plays in a hogshead and pass 


the pages out through a bung-hole to the pro- 


ducing manager and then go to a South Sea 
island and remain there until after the first 


‘night, I really believe it would be great fun 


to write for the stage and keep on writing. 
As it is, I have graduated. I took all thirty- 
three of the degrees, so why should I go 
back looking for any more? The managerial 
Offices are crowded with bright young collegians 
hugging their scripts. They have my best wishes 
and will continue to have my best wishes even 
after their hair has turned white ina single night. 


The Plank Door by Frederick R. Bechdolt (continued from pose 03) 


threshold Parton halted abruptly. A wave of 
dank air met him and black darkness was be- 
fore him. He had listened to tales of the 
underground passages of old Chinatown, which 
were said to penetrate cellars where grim 
secrets lay buried from the light of day. But 
as he was hesitating the door slammed shut 
behind him and he heard the sliding of a 
heavy bolt. 

There was no choice. He hurried on to 
overtake his guide, whose shuffling footsteps 
sounded somewhere in the gloom ahead of 
him. A moment later he brought up sharply 
against the damp stones where the runway 
took a suc len turn and he heard the shuffling 
of the soft-shod feet from a new direction. He 
increased his pace in something like a panic, 
until he reached forth and clutched the hem of 
the fat man’s silken blouse with eager fingers. 

They turned another corner to ‘see a 
pin-point of light pricking the blackness and 
came at last into a narrow é¢orridor where 
a solitary gas-jet showed huge* cockroaches 
scuttling back and forth on the dafyp.4valls.. A 
heavy door at the farther end*swung*slowly 
open to some signal given by the*fat-man age 
they passed on through two dim Cellars. whére 
the tiny flame of an occasional peanut 9il'lamp, 
revealed the timbers of a bunk, with a yellow” 
face thrust out into the circle of faint radiance, 
a gaunt arm crooked round a thick bamboo 
stem and the pipe’s flat bowl exuding lazy 
spirals of blue smoke. 

Now they began to climb steep stairs, one 
flight and then another and three more, while 
the squealing of thin reed instruments and the 
booming of a huge brazen gong came down from 
some remote height through utter darkness. 
Until they reached a landing and entered a large 
room. Soft lights were glowing and the walls 
were covered by silken hangings on which 
the figures of dragons and slant-eyed men rid- 
ing grotesque horses were embroidered in gold 
thread. Clusters of incense sticks and bowls of 
starlike lilies were ranged upon a wide shrine 
of carved mahogany. Seven yellow men were 
seated on vermilion chairs around a table 
drinking tea from tiny bowls. 

Their long-sleeved blouses were of richly 
colored silks. Their queues were neatly coiled 
upon the tops of their shaven heads. Their 


faces were as immobile as saffron masks, but 
in the eyes of every one was the same worried 
light which had shone in the eyes of their fat 
countryman. He spoke to them in their lilting 
tongue; their eyes turned to Parton’s camera 
and the glint departed from them as it had 
from his. When he had_ finished talking with 
them he’turned his head. 

“You make. um big bang light? You 
catchum’pi¢kshah?”’ he asked. 

“Flashlight,” said Parton. . ‘Sure.’ 

“You fixum “now,” the fat.man bade him, 
and Parton loaded the flashlight pan. 

“Where is the picture that you want?” he 
asked when he had done. 

“Bimeby you see.”’ The fat man waddled 
over to the door and the click of an electric 
switch button was followed by darkness. 

There came the shuffle of soft-soled slippers 
and the swish of heavy draperies, then the 
sound of a heavy object being dragged across 
the floor. The fat man’s voice was oily in the 
gloom. 

“You catchum this place now.” 

“Sorry, old top,” Parton told him, “but 
whatever you want photographed, you’ve got 
to show me exactly where it is. Just light a 
match and hold it close. You sabe?” 

*The mutter of sing-song voices followed; 
then a match flared. While he was adjusting 
the lense Parton saw several pairs of yellow 
hands outspread about the tiny flame and there 
was a bare hint of something more close by— 
something long and white. The flame died 
down. He slipped a plate-holder into the 
camera and removed its cover. 

“All right,” he called. ‘Say when you’re 
ready now.” 

A footfall sounded behind him and soft 
silken folds descended over his eyes. 

“What the devil?” he demanded sharply. 

“You catchum now,” a bland voice directed. 

With that he pulled the trigger and the 
flashlight glared through the silken folds. The 
handkerchief was slipped from his eyes. He 
slid the cover back over the plate-holder. 
Again the shuffle of soft slippers and the swish 
of draperies sounded in the darkness. A mo- 
ment later the switch clicked and the soft 
lights glowed on silken hangings. The seven 
yellow men were seated around the table with 





their little bowls of tea just as they had been 
when he last saw them. Their faces were ex- 
pressionless. Where his camera was pointing 
there was nothing but the wall. Mechani- 
cally he pulled out the plate-holder and placed 
it in the leather case. 

The fat man crossed the room to him with 
one plump hand outstretched. 

“You give um pickshah now,” he said. 

“But my plate-holder.” Parton took it from 
the case and pointed at it. “These cost 
money.” 

“We pay.” His guide smiled placidly and 
plucked it from his grasp. ‘You come along.” 

They left the seven men drinking tea around 
the table and descended a short flight of stairs. 
They passed through a maze of narrow corri- 
dors to a draughty hallway. Here the fat 
Chinese placed a coin in Parton’s palm. 

“‘Goo’-by,” said he. 

Parton opened the door before him and found 
himself on the sidewalk, two blocks up the hill 
from the drug store where he had left the city’s 
streets. In his hand he held a twenty-dollar 
gold piece. 


The next day was Sunday and on Sundays it 
was Parton’s habit to rise an hour or two later 
than usual. Then he would signal by pounding 
upon the floor and within the half-hour his 
landlady would bring him his breakfast on a 
tray. While he was eating the meal by the 
dormer window he would watch the regular 
Sabbath routine beginning in the old brown 
house across the way. ; 

So this morning he sat there drinking his 
coffee and shortly before ten o’clock he saw the 
front door open. The aunt of Marie Duchesne 
appeared, to emerge a few moments later 
through the heavy door of planks at the foot 
of the flight. Every Sunday she came thus, a 
tall prim figure, and she passed down the steep 
sidewalk at a slow, rigid pace to spend the day 
at her devotions and with friends. 

Before Parton had finished another cup of 
coffee the plank door in the wall opened again. 
This time it was the fat Chinese cook who came 
forth and he too was on his way to devotions. 
But the gods whom he worshiped were an 
easy-going lot, and when their needs in the 
way of prayer sticks had been satisfied, it was 
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How soft food injures teeth and gums 
and how Ipana helps preserve them 


HAT is at the bottom 

of these troubles we 

have with our gums? 
What causes gums to soften 
and recede? Why do teeth and 
gums last, on the average, but 
little more than half the span 
ofour lives? And what, if any- 
thing, may be done to save 
our teeth from the ravages of 
gum infections? 


Despite volumes that have 
been written, the whole affair 
boils down to two very simple 
truths: 


1. Troubles of the gums are 
caused by understimula- 
tion of the gingiva (gum 
tissue). 


2.Soft, tender or bleeding 
gums may be toned and 
strengthened, and worse 
dangers avoided,bya very 
simple addition to the 
daily care we give our 
teeth. 


What our gums need is stimula- 
tion. Ipana is a tooth paste that 
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supplies stimulation. That is why, 























today, our gums need Ipana. 


How the food we eat 
injures teeth and gums 


Healthy gums must have a good, 
brisk circulation of the blood within 
theirwalls. But today wedemand food 
that is soft, creamy, over-refined. We 
insist on eating it quickly, nervously, 
hurriedly. Teeth and gums are robbed 
of work and stimulation. Little 


IPAN 





wonder that gums with sleepy circu- 
lation grow soft, flabby, tender, in- 
flamed. Little wonder, too, that or- 
dinary methods of daily care, failing 
to reach the cause, are powerless to 
combat the condition. 


Why dentists like Ipana 


The dentists of America are keenly 
alive to this situation. They know the 
relation of healthygums tosound teeth. 


TOOTH 
PASTE 


—made by the makers of Sal Hepatica 














So it is not surprising that thou- 
sands of dentists, towhom our pro- 
fessional men have demonstrated 
Ipana, now warmly recommendit. 
Many of them tell their patients 
to massage their gums gently while 
they brush their teeth with Ipana. 


For in addition to its wonder- 
ful cleansing power, Ipana con- 
tains ziratol, an antiseptic hem- 
ostatic known and used by the 
profession the country over. It is 
the presence of ziratol that gives 


|. Ipana its remarkable power to 


tone and to strengthen weak, 
undernourished gums. 


Make a thorough trial 
of Ipana! 


Even if your gums bother you sel- 
dom or never—even if your own 
toothbrush never “shows pink” 
—commence your use of this de- 
licious dentifrice without delay. 
For the time to fight gum trou- 
bles is before they start. 


There’s a coupon in the corner. 
If you want a sample, by all means 
send for it. But mailing takes time 
and, at best, under the new postal 
rates, we can send but a ten day 
tube. It would be much simpler 

and more satis- 
factory to you to 
go to your near- 
estdrugstoreand 
get a full-sized 
tube, use it 
through, and 
then arrive at the 
decision whether 
or not Ipana is 
the tooth paste 
for you. 








BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. H115 
42 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 
Kindly send me a trial tube of 
IPANA TOOTH PASTE without 
charge or obligation on my part. 
Name__ Bees SP Saree oe 
fie os 2 SS 


> ae eee owe 
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“Plan Your Home Now! 
ET the most attractive book 
published on building a home 

—“The Story of Brick.” It tells 
you the things you want to know. 
It is read in the schools. Send for 
your copy today. No charge. 

“Bungalow and Small 
House Plans.” Four booklets 
showing 3 to 4-room, §-room, 6- 
room and 7to8&-room houses. Each, 
25 cents. Entire set, $1.00. 

“The Home of Beauty” 
with 50 charming designs of 6- 
room houses. Sent for §0 cents. 

Complete plans on all these 
houses available at nominal prices. 

“The Home Fires” tells how 
to build a real fireplace and shows 
many attractive fireplace designs. 
Sent for 25 cents. 

American Face brick Assn. 


1744 Peoples Life Building 
Chicago, Illinois 
















































m makes home decora- 
tion easy. It shows 
the most complete 
assortment of artists’ 
china in this country; 
many new designs 
for parchment shades 
and lamps; tells how 
to paint china with- 
ng, with Prof. 





This FREE book 
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YEARBOOK ou 
I\tempe'e ee dit, Hibbard’s new and origi- 
Th nae ag Se nal Oriental Lacquers: 
—S8 Pagrs, FREE reralt W aXx- 
: lain Gesso 
pc d ma it new and 
id n ha decoration To 





r service, we have three illustrated 
instruction books, the best yet, but only 25c each. 
**How to Do Parchment Shaccs”’ 

“China Painting Without Firing-and Lustrcraft”’ 
*“‘When and How to Use Oriental Lecquers’”’ 
These three books tell about all there is to know on 
these subjects. They’re profusely illustrated, Anvy- 

llow their instructions without previous 
trainin 


one can 













xperience We make things easy and 
; enable you to 

Ow TO PAINT CHINA ~ > 
S.WITHOUT FIRING (Wren, have these 
SALMON TODO, / Oeyra? beautiful dee- 
(] orations at 

pry ever so muct 
less than 

stores charge 

The Yearbook 
is FREE—the 
32-page in- 
struction 
books are 25c 


each. 

° f Write today and enclose 50c¢ 
Special Offer! for the complete 80-page 
Yearbook and the three instruction books—you thus 
get one instruction book absolutely free! Sendtoday! ! 


Thayer & Chandler,Dept.14, 913 Van Buren St., Chicage 
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his custom to put in the rest of the day at-fan 
tan, interspersed with a few judicious pipes of 
Red Rooster opium. There was no suggestion 
of austerity about him as he shuffled down the 


| sidewalk, with his hands clasped before his 
/ round stomach and a plump cigar tilted up in 
| the corner of his mouth. 


When he had passed out of sight Parton 


| finished his coffee and picked up the Sunday 
| morning paper which his landlady had brought 


| with the tray. 


Occasionally as he read he 


| glanced over the top of the page at the plank 


| door. 


At length it swung open for the third 


|time and Parten dropped the paper on the 
| floor while he watched Marie Duchesne appear 
|in the recess before the threshold. The day 
| was cool and she wore her long cape of dark 


red. Parton’s eyes hung on her as she tripped 


| down the sidewalk, and when she was gone he 
stood there for some moments looking at the 


| 
} 


| 


corner around which she had vanished. 

For the next two hours or so Parton was busy 
with some prints. When he had finished the 
work he returned to the west window, for it was 
at this time of the day that Marie Duchesne 
was accustomed to return from her Sunday 
morning walk. While he was waiting for her 
to appear, two lean Chinese in black came 
slowly up the hill. They wore the round- 
rimmed highbinder hats which marked the 
hatchet men and there was something in their 
gait and manner—a sort of mingled eagerness 
and stealth—which held Parton’s attention. 

As they were drawing near the plank door 
he saw one of them pluck the other by his 
sleeve. They halted before the stone-flagged 
threshold and remained there with their heads 
bent forward as if they were examining the 
spot intently. Suddenly one looked around 
and said something to his companion. They 
raced up the hill and whipped into a deep 
ohh ay half a block away. 

Parton glanced down the street to learn 
what had alarmed them. Marie Duchesne was 
coming up the hill. On the threshold before 
the plank door she paused a few moments. 
So she stood, as she had stood the day before 
—and on other days—when Parton had looked 
down upon the picture which she made there. 
And the two black-clad men in the highbinder 
hats slipped out from the embrasure of the 
gateway up the hill to peer at her. She 
opened the latch and went in, and when Par- 
ton turned his eyes to the spot from which 
the Chinese had been watching her, they had 
disappeared. 

In Parton’s mind there was no doubt as to 
the identity of those two yellow men in black. 
Their manner and their garb and their lean 
evil faces proclaimed them to be a pair of the 
professional assassins who carried out the in- 
trigues of the warring tongs by murder in the 
streets of Chinatown. And while he well knew 


| the care which the ‘Benevolent Societies’— 


which throve by blackmail and by deeds of 
violence—took not to molest the white race, 


| the incident left him uneasy. 


On Sunday afternoons it was his custom to 


| work in the dark room developing such plates 


| Street. 


as he had exposed during the week. And today 
there was one plate awaiting him in whose 
outcome high hopes were centered. But the 
memory of the two Chinese watching Marie 
Duchesne kept him at the window. The 
block was quiet now: no sign of movement 
came from the old brown house across the 
So in the end he left his post and took 


| the leather case in which he kept his plates into 


| bath. 





the dark room. .He got as far as placing the 


| two trays on the table, the one with its de- 


veloping solution, the other with the fixing 
Then he came forth to take a final sur- 
vey of the neighborhood. 

He remained here for some minutes, for when 
he entered the dark room this time he could not 
emerge until the plates-were finished. But no 
one was in sight. He was about to turn away 
when he heard his landlady’s voice on the 
lower stairway shrill with anger. He stepped 
to the door and looked down over the bannister. 

“Anything wrong, Mrs. Crowley?” he called. 

She leaned out across the railing and her face 
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was aflame with wrath as she looked up at him, 
“Now what,” she asked, ‘do ye think I find 
planted down there in the first floor hallway? 
A big fat greasy Chinaman, wid the street door 
open, and him standin’ behint, a-peekin’ out. 
An’ whin I ask him what’s he doin’ in my house 
he has the gall to ast me who lives acrost the 
way. If I could ’ave got my hands on him [’' 
of larnt him a lesson, the thievin’ burglar!” 

She withdrew her head and Parton heard her 
door slam. He returned to the dormer window 
frowning. . 

Now his uneasiness had begun to grow again, 
and although he told himself that what had 
happened meant nothing in itself, that all of it 
might be traced to some little coincidence, the 
idea persisted that the girl was alone there in 
the old brown house with these yellow men 
spying upon her. So the afternoon wore on and 
he could not drive himself back to his work. 

Occasionally a pedestrian appeared on the 
steep sidewalk, but of the yellow men there was 
no further sign. Dusk was approaching when 
Parton thought he saw a form in black in the 
little garden across the way. He looked more 
closely, but the shape had disappeared. Some 
minutes later the door of the old brown house 
opened and Marie Duchesne crossed the ver- 
anda in her long cape of dark red. He watched 
her emerge from the plank door below and 
hurry down the hill. 

Now from behind the old trees in the garden 
two yellow men in black appeared; a third 
slipped from the recess before the gateway up 
the block. They shuffled down the hill behind 
Marie Duchesne in silence like a trio of somber 
phantoms. Parton flung up the window and 
thrust his head far out. A fat Chinese on the 
sidewalk beneath looked up at him with an 
expression of startled satisfaction. Without 
waiting to close the window or to lock the door, 
he rushed from the room. 

When he reached the street the four Chinese 
were gone as completely as if the earth had 
swallowed them. <A closed hack was standing 
at the corner below. Marie Duchesne halted 
beside it. The door opened and she stepped 
within. The cabman whipped up his horses 
and Parton thought he saw the flutter of a loose 
black sleeve in its window as the vehicle 
rattled away down Taylor Street. 

Four blocks away Parton came to a halt 
quite out of breath and stood at the’ curb 
gazing down the empty street trying to decide 
on some further course of action. The idea of 
calling up the central police station occurred to 
him but he shook his head. The girl had very 
evidently come from the house of her own ac- 
cord and of her own accord she had entered 
the carriage. He wondered now what he would 
have said had he overtaken it. For the present 
at least there was nothing that he could do. 

He started back for his garret studio at a 
much slower pace than he had left it. When 
he had climbed the stairs he closed the win- 
dow and sat down beside it with his head in his 
hands. The longer he thought, the deeper the 
mystery of the day’s happenings seemed to 
him—and the greater seemed his own futility. 
At last. in desperation, he determined to try to 
forget the matter by returning to his work. 

Parton’s dark room had been built for a 
little kitchen and the one fault which he had 
to find with it was that it was overlarge; but 
he had made it thoroughly light-proof and that 
was the main thing. He closed the door, 
lighted the little ruby lamp and took from the 
leather case the plate on whose development 
he had set his heart. This one, at any rate, he 
would finish; the others could wait. 

By the tiny red flame’s faint radiance he 
placed the square of glass in the tray of de- 
veloping solution and stood there tilting It 
occasionally in the fluid. This picture, upon 
which he had looked many times before he ha 
snapped the shutter of his camera to receive It, 
would be—so he told himself—more beautiful 
than any he had taken. Now, while he lifted 
the plate by its edges, washing the chemicals 
over its surface, he visualized it as he would see 
it when the solution had done its work. 

He had become so practised in this sort of 
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Dovpse BroTHEeRS 
COACH 


In buying Dodge Brothers Coach, you may rest 
assured of this: 





Nowhere can you purchase greater depend- 
ability, greater freedom from annoyance, and 
more substantial and durable beauty at a 
smaller cost-per-mile. 


The Coach not only accommodates five 
adults in comfort—it carries them in comfort. 


Dodge Brothers low swung body lines, long, 
underslung springs and balloon tires assure the 
owner a degree of travel ease which you would 
call exceptional in any type of car at any price. 
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“I’m going to raise 
his salary”’ 


“T’vE had my eye on him for some 
time and I know he can handle big- 
ger work. 


“He studies those I.C.S. text- 
books every chance he gets, and I 
want to tell you it has made him a 
valuable man for this business. 

“I’m going to raise his salary and 
give him that new job we were talk- 
ing about. I wish we had more men 
like him.” 


How do you stand when your employer checks 
up his men for promotion? Does he pass you by as 
just a routine worker, or does he think of you as 
a man who is ambitious to get ahead? Won’t you 
be far more likely to get the promotion if he knows 
you are studying at home and are really preparing 
yourself to handle bigger work? 

Think it over. Then act. It takes only a moment 
to mark and mail the coupon and find what the 
International Correspondence Schools can do for you, 
yet that one simple little step may be the means of 
changing your whole life. ‘Do it now.” 


INTEKNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 2565-B, Scranton, Penna. 
Oldest and largest correspondence schooois in the world 
Without cost, please tell me how I can qualify for the 
position or in the subject before which I have marked an X: 
BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 
OBusiness Me nagement C)Salesmanship 
(Industrial Management ( Advertising 
(Personnel Organization CoBetter Letters 
C) Traffic Management L) Show Card Lettering 
C) Business Law OStenography and Typing 
Cj Banking and Banking Law CiBusiness English 
OJ Accountancy (including C.P.A.) DO Civil Service 
C) Nicholson Cost Accounting (LJ Railway Mail Clerk 
(J Bookkeeping Common School Subjects 
() Private Secretary High School Subjects 
Spanish O French O illustrating 
TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
O Electrical Engineering Architect 
{]Electrie Lighting 
(J Mechanica] Engineer 
C) Mechanical Draftsman 
(Machine Shop Practice 
{) Railroad Positions 
()Gas Engine Operating 
(J Civil Engineer 
CJSurveying and Mapping 
Cl Metallurgy CO Mining 






C)jArchitects’ Blueprints 

(Contractor and Builder 

D Architectural Draftsman 

Cj) Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
Chemistry [© Pharmacy 

(Jj Automobile Work 

O Airplane Engines 

CJ Agriculture and Poultry 


C)Steam Engineering ( Radio (J) Mathematics 

TRIN, viccccenctenspesesuencaqnsencyackechaesti\esenenanonntuntania-elets . 

Street 6-26-25 
AGGTeSS.......-ccceseccccscccesscccscscscesesscvccceessessesesooecorer access cessssenenss 
IEF. .....0scvsecovecsecesnereccosseeons I i ietee carts eetenas wathen pigeheeesios 


Occupation.... ‘ ™ P pap 
1f you reside in Canada, send this coupon to the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools Canadian Limited, Montreal 


NEW VEST POCKET 


ADDING MACHINE 


ADDS -« SUBTRACTS 
MULTIPLIES - DIVIDES } 


Does all the work of a $300.00 machine, 
yet fits the vest pocket. Easy to operate 
—does any kind of figuring ina jiffy. The © 
neatest and best constructed portable adding machine made. 
Counts Clear Up to 999,999,999 
Total visible at all times. A pull of the finger clears it. 
Invaluable to anyone who uses figures. Saves many times 
hits cost by preventing ey 
nd no money. 
| 10 Days’ Trial 335: name and 
address and we will send machine post- 
\ paid. Pay postman on delivery $2.95. Use it 
10 days to prove it does all we claim. Your 
money backif not perfectly satisfied.Don’t 
be fooled by cheap imitations. Order your 
e-Po-Ad now from this ad. 
Reliable Adding Machine Corp., Dept. 358 
184 W. Washington St., Chicago, lll. 
E body wants 


Here's a money maker. Evers ; 
one. Splencid profit. Write for snecial offer. 




























| t ing that-he could judge the passing of the 
time which must elapse without the-aid of a 
watch. With some anxiety he waited for the 
| moment when he would look for the first tan- 
gible results, when his eyes could see the thing 
of beauty which now lay hidden in the 
| ¢ lass. 
I‘cre in the silence of the dark room he could 
hear the sound of his own breathing; and there 
| was something about the stillness. which made 
| him uneasy. He told himself that it was due to 
the disquieting events of the afternoon; but the 
feeling grew—a strange indefinite suspicion of 
another presence-close to him. 

At last his judgment told him that his time 
hadcome. He lifted the plate from the tray and 
held it between him and the ruby lamp. But 
when he saw the form revealed by the red light 
he nearly let the glass drop from his fingers. 

Impatience had made him guess the time 
wrongly. The chemicals had not yet finished 
their work; but there was something where 
beauty should have been and that something 
was horrible. ; 

It was more like a suggestion than a picture, 
but there was enough that was tangible to set 
his flesh to creeping and: to bring from his 
lips an exclamation of horrified disgust. Here 
yas the hint of a stark limb and here the 
phantasmal semblance of a bare lank torso; 
and, showing more plainly than either, some- 
thing that was like a face—a hideously con- 
torted face seen through a veil. As he looked 
upon it he was sure that death had left those 
features frozen into that grimace. 

A movement sounded behind him. A lean 
hand came out of the darkness between him and 
the red lamplight. It plucked the plate from 
his fingers and he felt a hard object pressing his 
ribs. A voice breathed into his ear. 

“Kip still,” it said, and he knew now that the 
thing which pressed his side was a revolver 
muzzle. Soft folds of silk descended over his 
eves. “Tha’s right,” the voice assured him. 
‘Jus’ a littly time.” 

He heard the swishing of the chemicals in 
the bath and the shuffle of soft-shod feet. The 
minutes passed. There was a hiss of water 
from the faucet. A voice said something in 
Chinese; another sing-song voice answered. 
The latch clicked; the swift patter of thick- 
soled slippers followed. Parton tore the hand- 
kerchief from his eyes and looked out from the 
dark room into his empty garret. 

There was a telephone in the landlady’s flat. 
Half an hour later, after a futile search of the 
neighborhood, Parton was on his way hither to 
call up the central police station when Mrs. 
Crowley opened her door. 

“The girl acrost the way,” she announced, 
“jist phoned. She wants to know if ye will 
plase step over for a minute.” 

He looked at her in a daze; then, without 
waiting to thank her, he ran on down the stairs. 
The police could wait now.- By the time he 
passed through the plank door—to be received 
as he had so often hoped might some day be 
the case—he was beginning to understand the 
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~ strange events of the last twenty-four hours, 


Marie Duchesne answered his ring. | Her 
cheeks were flushed and her eyes seemed very 
dark, large with excitement. 

“A strange thing has happen to me,” she 


‘told him, “and that is why I send for you.” 


He followed her into the little living-room, 
where a coal fire was glowing in a grate; and 
when he had seated himself at her bidding, she 
said: 

“This afternoon our cook called me by the 
telephone and asked me will I please come with 
him. ThisI do. And when he has taken me to 
a place where some of his countreemen are 
drinking tea & 

“A room with silken hangings and there 
were seven men sitting in red chairs,” Parton 
interrupted. 

She nodded. “It is as you say. And they 
ask me something which I do not onderstand 
about a picture. I know nothing of this pic- 
ture for which they ask and I am puzzled. But 
they are nise men and they are veree anxious. 
So I am feeling sorry for them, but jost then 
some man comes to the door and speaks a word 
in their own tongue. They say to me it is all 
right and’’—the flush grew a little deeper on 
her cheeks; she dropped her eyes—‘“‘they give 
me this and say to me that the yong man 
across the street who takes pictures can tell me 
if I do not onderstand.” 

With that she placed in Parton’s hands a 
developed plate. And as he looked upon it he 
saw what he had expected to see when he held 
that other plate before the ruby lamp in the 
dark room. It was the picture on which he had 
centered his hopes, the picture of Marie 
Duchesne standing before the plank door. 
Now the embarrassment which he had never 
felt with others made him slow to speak. 

“T am very sorry,” he was beginning. 

But when she saw him flushing thus her own 
composure returned and with it there came into 
her voice a softness which had not been there 
before. ‘I think it is a veree nise picture of 
me,’’ she interrupted, ‘‘but I do not onder- 
stand how those men have it.” 

“JT will explain,” he told her. “Last night I 
gave them this plate by mistake for another.” 

Of that other he said no more. For the 
present it had ceased to interest him. He was 
concerned in telling her how greatly he had 
longed for this picture which he was holding 
in his hands, and the mysteries of Chinatown 
were not bothering him now. 

But two days later in the news rooms of the 
Evening Post a reporter brought the subject 
back to his mind. 

“Those highbinders,”’ the reporter said, 
“have got a new wrinkle. When they kill a 
big man they have the Chinese photographer 
take a picture and send it to the victim’s tong, 
just to show they’ve put one over on ’em. Nice 
little idea, isn’t it?” 

“It sure is,” Parton answered, and this was 
from his heart, for he knew that this “nice 
little idea” had opened the heavy plank door 
across the way to him. 
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With Benefit of Clergy (Continued from page 80) 


of the beaneries than the screeneries, what? 
“When you are at leisure, Miss Murgatroyd, 
I would like very much to talk to you about 
my daughter. She has often spoken of you— 
you seem to have had her confidence. Perhaps 
you can help me guide her back.” 
“Guide her back where?” I asked him. 
‘You know she has become an—an actress?” 
he says, shuddering over the last word. 
“No, sir,” I says truthfully. ‘‘All I heard 
was that she’d landed a job in the movies.” 
‘Miss Murgatroyd,” says Reverend Jephtha, 
“my daughter is not to blame for that dere- 
liction. Young, innocent and easily led, she 
has been swayed by older and evil minds. 
However, it is not too late to save her.” 
Really, the idea of the wise-cracking Vaida 
Bayliss coming to harm in a movie studio or 
‘anywhere else would have made me scream 





with laughter in the face of anyone but this 
kindly old man. i 

‘What do you want me to do?” I asked him 
sympathetically. 

“T think,” he says earnestly, “if you would 
point out to my daughter the dangers and 
temptations, the snares and pitfalls which sur- 
round unsophisticated young women in these 
dens of iniquity called motion picture studios, 
she would abandon her contemplated career. 

“Reverend,” I says, “have you ever been 
in a movie studio?” 

“Heaven forbid!” he exclaims. 

“Then how do you know anything about the 
conditions therein?”’ I asked him with a superior 
grin, which was no more superior than his own 
smile as he promptly answered: 

“My dear child, everyone knows of the—et 
—shocking conditions that’ prevail in those 
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Dolla 
Pen 


The FIRST truly dependable 
DOLLAR PEN ever produced com- 
bining all the best features of HIGH- 
EST priced pens. 

Its 14 Karat GOLD Point and 
Hard IRIDIUM Tip are the same 
as used in other pens costing as 
much as $50. 


Designed, Manufactured 
.. and GUARANTEED by 





Of COULAR WATCH 
FAME 


Ask Your Dealer—if he cannot 
supply you we will fill your 
order, charges prepaid upon 
receipt of ONE DOLLAR. 
Specify model—Men’s, Wo- 
men’s, Juniors’. : 
Dealers—Order a dozen at 
trade price, guaranteed to 
meet your approval, or 
write for details of liberal 
proposition. 


Chas. H. Ingersoll Dollar Pen Co. 


511 Astor St. Newark, New Jersey 


| places. It is common knowledge that only 
decadent Rome could match the loose morals 
and ungodliness of these motion picture 
players. Why, I is 

‘Just a minute, Reverend!” I butt in. ‘I 
happen to know a slew of movie people my- 
seli—among them your delightful daughter. 
Now, really, I haven’t the slightest idea as to 
how things stood in decadent Rome, but I’m 
in close touch with the situation at the studio 
where your offspring’s earning her daily bread. 
You can take my word for it that your daugh- 
ter’s as safe there as she’d be in your own 
church. Not even Scopes could start any mon- 
key business on that lot!” 

Reverend Jephtha studied my not unpleasant 
features for a good minute, daylight savings 
time. Then he released a deep sigh of relief. 

“My child, I believe you are sincere,’ he 
says. ‘“‘Still—surely you do not contend that 
the atmosphere in all film studios is as moral 
as that in the one that employs my daughter?” 

“Listen, Reverend,” I says gently, “‘what 
do we care what takes place in al studios? 
The only one we’re interested in is the particu- 
lar one where your daughter does her stuff. 
Reverend, I wish you’d let me prove to you, 
just to ease your mind, that the gang over 
at your daughter’s lot are regular people, that 
everything is strictly business and that the 
married ones are raising families and not hades! 
Why not come over and see for yourself?” 

The idea seemed to interest him for a mo- 
ment; then he half smiled and shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“T am afraid, my dear, I would not be a wel- 
come visitor,’ he says. ‘For the present, I 
will accept your assurance that my daughter 
is in no danger of sacrificing her immortal 
soul. Good day and my blessing for the 
solace you have given me.” 

Well, honestly, I worried about Reverend 
Jephtha Hicks and Vaida Bayliss all the rest 
of that day. Complaints from baffled and 
enraged guests of the St. Moe trying to pro- 
cure numbers were too numerous to mention, 
but I couldn’t help it—I simply couldn’t give 
my job the attention that was its due. At 
first I was plenty steamed at Vaida for causing 
her father all that pain, but on second and even 
third thought I saw her angle of it, too. After 
all, you couldn’t blame the kid for trying to 
put herself over. 

Anyway, I couldn’t blame her, so I pun- 
ished my brain trying to think of a way to 
square her with her ecclesiastical parent and 
at the same time give her a chance to become 
another Mae Murray. I was positive there 
was less than no chance of talking Vaida out 
of the films, but there was some ho 
of convincing Reverend Jephtha that all 
picture players are not refugees from Gehenna. 
It was this last that I determined to do, and 
once I make up my mind to do anything—well, 
it just occurs, that’s all. Some day, for in- 
stance, I may decide to invent a motor that can 
be run by plain water. If I really do turn my 
undivided attention to that, heaven help the 
Standard Oil Company! 

Well, Ben Warren was then training for his 
noteworthy fight with Special Delivery Mc- 
Swing and it was his pleasing custom to take 
me for a short auto ride before Jimmy Clinch, 
his manager, bedded him down for the night 
ato P.M. He answered all of Benny’s squawks 
with this: 

“Early to bed and early to rise and you'll 
knock for a loop the rest of them guys!’’ 

However, when Ben called for me a couple 





lof nights after my interview with Reverend 


Jephtha I laid before him the problem of 
Vaida Bayliss and her ministerial father. 
Benny was interested and sympathetic, but he 
had no solution to offer. We boarded Benja- 
min’s nobby horseless carriage and_ rolled 
toward Riverside Drive, Ben’s conversation 
as usual being mostly of the ring. That, you 
might say, was little more than natural since 
my boy friend’s a boxer, but the ring Benny 
spoke about was much smaller than the one 
in which he made his living. Just a little circle 
that you could put on the third finger of your 
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left hand—which is where it’s supposed to go, 
but more battles have been fought in that one 
than the prize ring ever saw. Strangely 
enough, all Benny’s matrimonial proposition 
did was to make me think of minister, and 
when I thought of minister, honestly, I simply 
couldn’t keep Reverend Jephtha out of my 
mind. 

My incoherent answers to Ben’s 205th pro- 
posal soon had him unfit to be at large, and 
stepping on the gas he made wildly cursing 
broad-jumpers out of the pedestrians all the 
way to Seventy-second and Broadway. There 
we were caught in a traffic jam. Gazing idly 
about, I suddenly glimpsed a familiar figure 
standing on the curb and the next second I 
was waving my lily-white hand and calling a 
greeting to no less than the Reverend Jephtha. 

“Pull over to the sidewalk, Ben!” I com- 
manded. ‘‘There’s that minister I was telling 
you about. I want you to meet hiin.” 

“Great!” exclaims Ben excitedly. “This js 
what you call a lucky coincidence. Let's 
have him marry us!” 

“Behave!” I says. 

Vaida’s father saluted me warmly and was 
no less pleasant to Ben. The minister said 
he was waiting for a bus to take him to his 
little church in the Bronx and I immediately 
insisted that he ride in our car. Benny 
scowled at the idea of a third party being 
declared in on our téte-d-téte, but I kicked 
him gaily in the shins and moved over to make 
room for the Reverend Jephtha. 

“And how is Vaida—I mean Abigail?” I 
inquired. 

Reverend Jephtha’s benign face clouded 
and he sighed deeply. 

“T haven’t seen my daughter for a week,” 
he says helplessly. ‘I phoned the studio and 
received some cryptic information that, if 
anything, has increased my anxiety. The 
gentleman who answered the phone said she 
had gone on location for some retakes. Would 
you mind translating that for me?” 

I told him that “going on location” meant 
photographing action away from the studio 


. and that ‘“‘retakes’” were making scenes over 


again that had failed to goal the director. My 
explanation seemed greatly to relieve the 
Reverend Jephtha. Now his fears for Vaida 
might be something to laugh at to you or to 
me, but they were very real to him. You must 
remember that he was a clergyman and his 
knowledge of movie studio life had come from 
sources that were second-hand—a hand that 
wasn’t very clean, to say the least. 

I took a sidelong glance at his pale, drawn 
face, and honestly, within four blocks I had a 
peach of a headache trying to figure a way to 
prove to him that at any rate in the studio 
she was working then Vaida was as safe as the 
word itself. What I craved was an inspiration 
and in five minutes I got it, direct from the 
Reverend Jephtha Hicks. 

“You look very tired, Reverend,” I says 
to make talk, as, really, Ben was the same as a 
clam, not being sure as to how a minister 
would look on a prize-fighter. 

“T am tired, my child!’ says Reverend 
Jephtha. ‘‘We are giving an entertainment 
next week to help raise funds for some sadly 
needed repairs on our church. Having prac- 
tically the whole matter on my own shoulders, 
the innumerable details have kept me busy 
long into the wee sma’ hours. I have tried 
hard to arrange an attractive program— 
even to dancing for the young folks, so you 
see I am really not so—so narrow-minded.” 

“Indeed you’re not, Reverend!” I says 
comfortingly. ‘How much are the tickets 
for your show?” 

“One dollar each, which includes refresh- 
ments,” says Reverend Jephtha hesitatingly. 
“Do you think Iam asking too much?” 

For the first time Benjamin took an active 
part in the conversation. Ss 

“T don’t think you are asking enough, sir, 
speaks up my handsome playfellow. ‘‘I’ll take 
fifty tickets for myself and fifty more for Miss 
Murgatroyd.” 

I gave my Benny’s arm a squeeze that must 
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Not Only the Leader in Style 
But a Delight in Power 


The feel of its high power is a 
delight to the many owners who 
have bought the New Franklin 
virtually on sight. They can see 
its unusual beauty and style. They 
have heard of its unusual riding 
comfort and reliability. Then 
comes the thrill of swift accelera- 
tion, power on the hills, and ability 


to cover the most miles in a day. 
That is the final touch to a car for 
which their admiration is constant- 
ly growing. It deepens their con- 
viction that this is the car they will 
always want to own. De Causse’s 
flawless design is only the intro- 
duction to a perfectly rounded and 
enduring performance. 


’ 
SEDAN + SPORT SEDAN - TOURING - COUPE - CABRIOLET 
SPORT RUNABOUT - ENCLOSED-DRIVE LIMOUSINE 


Franklin Series 11 comes ready for the road—fully equipped with appropriate 
accessories, spare tire and cover—at the catalog price. 





Only tax and freight are extra. 
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‘‘Today my earnings are 500 per cent 
larger than when I started with LaSalle,’’ 
writes W. A. Melcher, a New Orleans man. 
**When I received my first LaSalle assign- 


ment in Higher Accountancy,’’ he con- 
tinues, ‘‘I was employed by a large produce 
house of this city. I left that position to 
audit with a local firm of accountants, and 
finally accepted a lucrative offer from the 
business house with which I am now con- 
nected. The personal touch which you give 
to your clear instructions makes the student 
realize that you have a very vital interest 
in his success.’’ 


You Have the Same 
Good Opportunity 


Not an unusual report to receive from a 
LaSalle-trained man. During only six 
months’ time as many as 1,248 LaSalle 


members, pursuing various lines of ad- | 


reported definite salary-in- 
The average 
With 


vancement, 
creases totalling $1,399,507. 
increase per man was 89 per cent. 


men who are trained the LaSalle way, pro- | 


motion is the rule, not the exception. 


Send for Salary-Doubling Plan 


Is it worth two cents and two minutes of your 
time to learn in detail of the opportunities that would 
be yours in the field of Accountancy? 

All this information, together with an outline of 
the steps by which you may quickly fit yourself to 
take advantage of such opportunities, is clearly set 
forth in LaSalle’s 64-page book, ‘‘Accountancy, the 
Profession that Pays,” a book of invaluable assist- 
ance to the man who is seriously considering Ac- 
countancy as a Career. 

The coupon will bring it to you without the slight- 
est obligation, and with it details of the LaSalle 
salary-doubling plan, also the inspiring testimony of 
men still in their twenties and early thirties who have 
broken away from the low-pay ranks and today are 
expert accountants—with incomes ranging from 
$3,000 to $10,000, $15,000, $20,000 a year. 

Your start toward a bigger salary is as near you 
as the point of your pencil. For the sake of a brighter 
future—ACT, 

LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 

The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 
Dept. 1155-HR Chicago 

I would welcome details of your salary- 
doubling plan, together with copy of *‘Ac- 
countancy, the Profession that Pays,’’ also 

copy of ‘*Ten Years’ Promotion in One,”’ 
all without obligation. 
OHigher Accountancy 
Training for positions as Auditor, Comp- 
troller, Certified Public Accountant, Cost Accountant, etc. 
Other LaSalle Opportunities 





LaSalle opens the way to success in every important field 
of business. If more interested in one of the fields indi- 


cated below, check here: 
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' have left it black and blue for a week. Honestly, 
I could have kissed him! 

“Now that is splendid of you, my son,” 
says the Reverend Jephtha, with a lock at 
| Ben that was easily worth the hundred bucks. 
“The liberal soul shall be made fat! But I 
shall not take advantage of your generosity. 
I must look to my own parishioners for 2 

“That’s all right, sir,” interrupts Ben, with 
a wave of his hand. ‘I can use a hundred 
tickets just the same. I’m sure I can bring 
fifty friends and——” 

“And I'll bring fifty enemies for contrast,” 
I butted in. ‘I hope your entertainment will 
| be a first-class success, Reverend.” 
| ‘Amen!’ he says. ‘‘But if those we have 
held in the past are a criterion, I fear our re- 
ceipts will be insignificant. It is an unfortunate 
fact but a true one that in this mad age the 
House of God must compete with the theater, 
the dance-hall, the cabaret, and, yes, even 
the motion pictures. God hath made man up- 
right, but he has sought out many inventions.” 

In a flash I got my big idea right then and 
there! : 

“Reverend,” I burst out, “‘you claim the 
church has to compete with the movies. 
Well, what would you say to letting the movies 
make your benefit a roaring success?” 

Ben glanced at me curiously, but really the 
Reverend Jephtha’s face was one big question 
mark. 

“T’m afraid I don’t understand,” he says. 

“‘Suppose I had, say, a half-dozen of the big- 
| gest stars in pictures personally appear at your 

entertainment and—and—I have it!—dance 
| with the customers at maybe five dollars a 
whirl, the money to go to the church?” I 
asked him. ‘‘If you could advertise that, how 
big a crowd do you think you’d draw?” 

An admiring glance and an enthusiastic 
| chuckle was Ben’s reaction, but it took our 
ministér a couple of minutes to digest my 
query. 

“Why—why—I——” he stammers, a bit 
| bewildered. 
| “You mean you wouldn’t have movie actors 
in your church?” I cut in on him sharply. 

That cleared his mind instantly. ‘The 
doors of my church are closed to no man 
or woman!” he says with dignity. ‘Have 
| them come to do reverence to their God and 
| they will be made welcome. But to engage 
| them as part of our entertainment is beyond 
;our humble means. When their—er—salaries 

were paid there would be nothing left for 
| the church, if indeed we would not be in- 
| debted to them.”’ 

‘“‘Reverend,” I says, “‘you don’t get me. 
The movie stars I have in mind are all with the 
| company that hired your daughter. They will 
appear at your church benefit free, gratis, 
absolutely for nothing at all. They always do. 
Now here’s a chance to get the money for your 
church and at the same time meet the people 
your daughter is playing around with, to see 
for yourself how regular they are. Are you 
sport enough to forget your nausea at the 
movies and let ’em help you?” 

‘You can raise the price of your tickets to 
two dollars,” adds Ben abruptly, “and I’l! 











7? | come up and box a couple of rounds with a 


sparring partner for you. I—TI’m fairly well- 
known, too.” 

Fairly well-known—I’ll say he was! Why 
Ben was the leading contender for the heavy- 
weight title then! 

Well, really, fellow evolutionists, the results 
of my clever little thought would have baffled 
the man who first baffled description. Having 
obtained the Reverend Jephtha’s rather dazed 
consent, I delivered my movie stars as ad- 
vertised. One of the peculiarities of our 
picture players is that they'll appear at any 
hour of the day or night for any charity, re- 
gardless of the religion, nationality, color or 
political belief involved. : That being the case, 
it would seem that when they do get out of 
line there should be a little more charity shown 
them, now wouldn’t it? 

However, I’Jl let Willie Hays look after the 
movie stars’ interests and hasten to the end 
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of this anecdote before you yawn in my face, 
I placed my order for the screen luminaries 
through Hazel Killian, Gordon Daft, her 
director and a fan of mine, and Vaida Eaviisg 
herself. The service was practically instan- 
taneous. The fact that Ben Warren was going 
to cavort at the Reverend Jephtha’s benefit 
cinched matters, as most of the celluloid con- 
stellations were rabid fight fans and figured 
Benny the next champion. I ordered six stars 
and | got ten! 

At half past eight on the night of the benefit, 
the Reverend Jephtha’s perspiring ushers 
slammed the doors of a packed auditorium 
in the faces of a couple of thousand struggling 
movie and fight fans who fought valiantly to 
get inside. The Reverend Jephtha had hoped 
to have a gate of a thousand dollars, but 
seriously doubted his own guess. The receipts 
were exactly forty cents more than three 
thousand five hundred iron men. 

The movie stars tripped the light fantastic 
at five bucks a trip with all and sundry. Ben 
boxed four rounds with 42-Punch Beamish, a 
hairy ape with a baby-frightening face, but a 
wonderful dancer as he afterwards proved to 
several delightedly scared members of the young 
ladies’ guild. The Reverend Jephtha elbowed 
his way about beaming on one and all, but 
especially on the movie bunch, whom he con- 
fided to me later were “‘ladies and gentlemen 
and the most human of humans!” Figure 
that out for yourself. Vaida was at her very 
best and proud of the impression her father 
was making on her colleagues, who pronounced 
our minister a real person. And the Reverend 
Jephtha was regular, as I hope to show you 
before signing off. 

Among the many pleasant incidents that 
came to pass at the church benefit, there were 
two things that made a large hit with the 
Reverend. One was an invitation he got from 
Gordon Daft to visit the studio and the other 
was Ben Warren’s’ boxing: exhibition. Not 
only did the clergyman find something un- 
usually interesting in Benjamin’s dazzling 
footwork, lightning feints and jabs and a body 
that was a poem of muscular development, 
but -Ben’s personality won the Reverend 
Jephtha’s keen attention. Ben had been one 
of the show places on the Hale University 
football team before dropping the study of 
books for the study of hooks and he was always 
a gentleman, even when breaking an oppo- 
nent’s nose. So instead of the conventional 
roughneck pugilist, the minister found in Ben 
a finely cut, handsome youth who could discuss 
science, art, literature and religion with him 
and not get any the worst of the conversation. 
When Ben made a clean breast of being a 
regular church-goer who neither smoked, 
drank nor stayed out late at night—well, really, 
the Reverend Jephtha just adopted him, 
that’s all! Benny didn’t think it worth while 
to mention that one of the main reasons for 
his lack of bad habits was that he was training 
for a fight. 

In turn, Ben took a great fancy to the 
Reverend Jephtha. He dragged me bodily 
to his church on three successive Sundays. 
Later, the preacher visited Ben’s training 
quarters, which tickled Ben idiotic and in- 
spired a jaded sport writer to a human interest- 
color-feature story that ran a couple of columns 
and was reprinted by the Diterary Ligest. 


About this time Vaida’s greatly rejuvenated - 


father bethought himself of that invitaticn 
to examine personally the lot where his daugh- 
ter was learning the mysteries of becoming an 
actress. He phoned Gordon Daft and that 
noteworthy and tactful director promptly sent a 
studio vehicle for him, the car picking me up 
on the way down as Id graciously promised to 
accompany the minister on his tour of inspec- 
tion. We hit the picture plant during the shoot- 
ing of a scene in which Vaida figured heavily, 
an odd coincidence—arranged by Gordon Daft. 
As the Reverend Jephtha walked up to the 
set, all eyes and restrained breathing, Mr 
Daft signaled the musicians playing emotion 
for Vaida and they changed from the two-tume 
“Papa Blues” to a very solemn hymn. 
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_ Music Master SUPREME! 
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z — as in Reproduction, so in Reception 

= os ETWEEN broadcasting station and Music 
= Master Reproducer stands Music Master Re- 


LY 


ceiver to bring in today’s wonderful New Era super- 
program with splendid fidelity of effect and natural- 
ness of tone. 


Music Master Radio Receivers incorporate every 
demonstrated principle of standard radio reception 
and reproduction. 
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Music Master Receivers furnish radio reception 
equal in efficiency to the world-standard quality of 
radio reproduction achieved in Music Master Re- 
producer. Perfectly balanced radio reception and re- 
production are thus available to discriminating radio 
lovers. 








Ask any authorized dealer to demonstrate for you 
what clarity in reception may really be—what dis- 
tance range is really available— what selectivity 
really means. 








See Music Master — hear — com- 
pare—before you buy any radio set. 


TYPE 60 
Five Tubes. Twostages 
of radio frequency, de- 
tector and two stages 
audio frequency. Se- 
lective, good volume 
and distance. Brown ma- 


hogany art finish 560 
cabinet. Price. .. 


(Canadian Prices 
Slightly Higher) 

















TYPE 100 
Five Tubes. New 
Music Master circuit, 
involving special 
adaptation to radio 
frequency. Very se- 
lective, good volume 
and distance. Solid 
mahogany cabinet in 
brown mahogany art 


pain Snish- 3100 

















{Music Master Corporation 


Makers and Distributors of High-Grade Radio Apparatus 


CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH MONTREAL 
Canadian Factory: Kitchener, Ontario 
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‘coal bills 


and get 
more heat 


HEN you pay your coal bill, it’s 

a big satisfaction to know 

that you are going to get heat out 

of all your fuel. That’s better than 

wasting money and steam fighting 

air, which rushes back into your ra- 

diators when fires are banked and 
cools them off. 


Hoffman Vacuum Valves not 
only freely let air out of radiators 
—they keep it out. If it is your first 
experience with Hoffman Valves 
you will be amazed how these 
vacuum valves save fuel and at the 
same time wonderfully increase the 
comfort of your home. 


The Thirty Day 
Challenge Test 
Make it yourself 


Pur a Hoffman Vacuum Valve on one ra- 
diator or equip all of them. Hours after 
you have banked your fires you will find 
that the radiators you are testing are still 
hot. In the morning they will be the first 
to heat. That is because air has been kept 
out. That is the magic of a vacuum. 


Send us the coupon below for a little book 
“Locking the Door Against the Heat Thief” 
which explains in simple words just why the 
magic vacuum created by Hoffman Vacuum 
Valves transforms the operation of steam 
heat. We will also send you a “Thirty-Day 
Trial Certificate’ which lets you test these 
valves at our risk. 









Your local plumbing and 
heating shops sell Hoff- 
man Vacuum Valves 


~HOFFMAN 
VACUUM VALVES 


more heat from less coal 


The Hoffman Specialty Co., Inc. 
Dept. N-2, 25 West 45th Street, 
New Yerk City 








Please send me without 
book “Locking the 
Heat Thief’? and the 
tificate.’’ 


obligation your 
Door Against the 
“30-day Trial Cer- 
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Oley... . 
Write for free Guide Books and 
“RECORD OF INVENTION BLANK” 


ATENTS. before disclosing inventions. Send 


pA! or sketch and description of your invention for 
Inspection and Instructions Free. Terms Reasonable. 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO. 
Washington, D. C. 












Guarantee you can produce 
wonderful, sweet music in three days 
and quickly play popular and classical 
selections on our specially tempered Mu- 
sical Saw. The sensation of radio, vaude- 
ville.and orchestra entertainment. Send 10c 


MUSSEHL & WESTPHAL 
140 W. Water St. Fort Atkinson. Wis. 













Z irected by i 
The Aniversity of Chicago 
Courses in English, History, Chemistry, Business, 
Mathematics, Education, Psychology, and 35 other 
subjects command credit toward a Bachelor degree. 
Begin any time. Address 67 Ellis Hall, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, III. 














| pointing to the still arguing loser. 


director then rehearsed Vaida in his most 
dulcet tones, the electricians, carpenters, 
camera men and what not snapped into it 
and the result was all business, with thomas 
foolery conspicuous through the fact that it 
wasn’t there. The Reverend looked on, en- 
tranced by what he saw, and when his daughter 
finished her stunt he loudly applauded. 

Then Mr. Daft escorted the Reverend 
Jephtha all over the big lot, and really the 
only thing he didn’t show him was the exhibi- 
tors’ moaning reports on his last flop. 

He was shown the developing laboratory, 
the film cutters and editors at work, the scenario 
den where plots for the super super-productions 
are remembered and reassembled, the projec- 
tion room where a mile of a movie with Vaida 
in was run off for him, the business offices where 
the words “‘in conference” were made famous, 
the publicity department where the minister 
was photographed with his daughter for a 
special press-agent yarn, the dressing-rooms, 
menagerie, et cetera. 

The Reverend Jephtha was introduced to 
the entire ship’s company from gate-tender 
to studio manager, and honestly he shook 
more hands in a couple of hours than Coolidge 
does in a week. He was even allowed to crank 
a camera for a spell and finally left in a happy 
daze, as excited as a kid and convinced beyond 
all doubt that his daughter was in the best of 
hands. His shy, kindly manner and childish 
gratefulness for every courtesy shown him 
made the Reverend Jephtha a million friends 
on that particular lot and reversed many an 
ignorant idea about ministers, too. 

Well, Vaida’s lovable father didn’t visit the 
studio any more, but he made several trips to 
Ben’s training camp, to the unadulterated 
pleasure of Benjamin and the unadulterated 
bewilderment of his handlers. Then, on the 
day of the fight, Ben proudly phoned me that 
the Reverend Jephtha was to have a ringside 
view of his scuffle with Special Delivery Mc- 
Swing. The minister’s seat would be in Ben’s 
corner, right next to the ones Ben had got 
for me, and he asked me to look out for the 
gentle clergyman, who had never seen a prize- 
fight before in his life. 

It was a highly excited party that sank 
gracefully into five choice chairs almost 
against the ropes at the Abattoir A. C. that 
evening—myself, Hazel Killian, the Reverend 
Jephtha Hicks, Jerry Murphy and Pete Kift. 
The last two boys never missed a fight of Ben’s 
and usually went with me as escorts. A 
strange company—a telephone operator, a 
movie star, a minister, a hotel detective and a 


| bellhop captajn! As Noah remarked when he 


shoved off in the Ark, lots of variety, what? 

We came in just as the last preliminary 
bout was winding up and the frenzied howls 
of the blood-hungry crowd almost panicked 
the Reverend Jephtha for a minute, but really 
he rallied nobly. One of the young men in 
this demonstration of strength and skill was 
reclining on the floor of the ring, while over 
him stood the referee, his arm rising and falling 
methodically as he hoarsely counted, ““One— 
two—three—four—five—six—seven—eight— 
nine—ten!”’ 

A split second after the pronouncement of 
the fatal numeral “ten,” the fallen gladiator 
sprang to his feet, full of life and apparently 
full of fight. He made a wild rush toward 
his conqueror, but the referee roughly grabbed 
him and shoved him toward his own corner, 
turning to raise the other boy’s hand to indi- 
cate him the winner of the contest. The mob 
was duly and noisily appreciative, but the 
Reverend Jephtha seemed puzzled. 

“Why was that?” he asks me. 

“That boy was counted out,” I explained, 
“He failed 
to get up before the referee had exclaimed 
‘Ten!’ so he lost. Should a boxer be so careless 


|as to get underfoot during the course of the 
| evening’s pleasure, he must always arise before 


‘ten’ or he forfeits all his rights—and lefts— 
in that particular fracas. And another thing, 
Reverend, these are not exhibitions tonight 
such as Ben displayed at your church benefit— 
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these are honest-to-Kansas fights, you know.” 

“I see,” mutters the minister. “Let ys 
pray then that our Benjamin will arise befor 
one may count to ten!” 

I was about to ask him indignantly wha 
made him think Benny would kiss the canyas 
at all, when there came a fresh diversion, 4 
thunderous roar from the customers signaled 
the arrival of Mons. Special Delivery McSwj 
and retinue. McSwing climbed nimb} 
through the ropes, strode directly to the resin 
box and rubbed his shoes back and forth in it 
in a grimly businesslike manner. A chilly 
shudder went up my much admired back. 
This gentleman’s close-cropped head and bull 
neck on walking-beam shoulders towered 
above his busy seconds, while through an 
opening in his faded bathrobe his huge chest 
seemed covered with fur two inches thick. 
McSwing carried the record of his ring career 
with him at all times—it was written on his 
scowling, battered face, his broken nose and his 
Brussels sprouts ears. Honestly, this charm 
ing boy would have made a cage full of gorillas 
whimper in fear. McSwing hadn’t quite fin- 
ished evoluting, so to speak. 

“Merciful heaven, what a brute!” gasps the 
Reverend Jephtha. “Why, his face is not 
that of a human!” 

“Mention ’at to Ben when he comes in,” 
grins Jerry Murphy. “Ben will make ’at 
palooka’s pan over for you in any style you 
wish, Reverend Jephtha. This McSwing ain't 
as tough as he looks.” 

“You remarked a shovelful, big boy—he's 
— times tougher!” sneers a patron in back 
of us. 

“A eavesdropper, hey?” snorts Jerry, twisting 
around in his seat. “Who asked you to back 
in here? I got fifty bucks which says Ben 
Warren will take this big ape.” 

“Here’s fifty which thinks you’re demented,” 
promptly rejoins Jerry’s vis-a-vis. “About 
the only thing Warren will take tonight will 
be a dive!” 

Though bursting with rage, Jerry covered 
the bet in silence. Our house detective would 
have made some fitting remarks, but he took 
a chance on apoplexy out of deference to our 
ministerial guest. 

At this critical juncture, Ben himself climbed 
through the ropes with his manager and 
seconds, his knockout record and _ colorful 
personality getting him a great reception. A 
patch of white adhesive tape over one eye 
showed where a sparring partner had pene- 
trated a defense that ordinarily would puzzle 
a district attorney, but otherwise my Benny 
was unmarked. A little pale and_ smiling 
nervously as usual, Ben leaned over the ropes 
to greet me and then bent down to shake 
the Reverend Jephtha’s hand with his own 
heavily taped ones. 

“Make this one short, Benny,” I says, trying 
to keep my voice steady and casual. “Then 
we can all go and have a bite somewhere.” 

“Look out for his right!’ advises Pete Kift. 
“That’s all the big banana’s got, but it would 
be the worst of luck to lead your chin to it.” 

“Be sure to arise before ten has been counted, 
my son!” says Reverend Jephtha gravely, and 
Ben smiled as the bunch around us guffawed. 

The usual fussing about, posing for news 
paper photographs, shaking hands with itiner- 
ant challengers and this and that over, all 
lights but the battery above the ring blinked 
out, and then—the gong! , 

Special Delivery McSwing rushed from his 
corner instantly in a vicious charge at Benny, 
who calmly stuck a straight left out for Me 
Swing to impale himself on. That’s just what 
McSwing did, and it brought him up short, 
but the next second he swung a fearful right 
from somewhere near his ankle. Ben tried t0 
side-step, slipped on the canvas and the pul 
landed flush on his mouth. He went down %& 
though shot through the head and my madly 
galloping heart went right down with him 
as I tore my costly handkerchief in half. The 
crowd was on its feet yelling insanely while! 
referee began to count and Ben dragged him- 
self dizzily to one knee, his face a gory M4 
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White as a guest-room sheet, the Reverend 
Jephtha leaped up and shook his fist at Special 
Delivery McSwing. ; 

“Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man 
shall his blood be shed!” he loudly declares 
and those around us howled with glee. Hon- 
estly, they were getting as much kick out of 
him as they were getting out of the brawl! 

Ben barely beat the count. He staggered 
unsteadily to his feet at nine and dove into a 
cinch. Indignant vells from behind made the 
Reverend Jephtha and the other ringsiders sit 
down reluctantly and I noticed the clergyman 
was trembling violently and unnaturally pale. 
Really, he seemed about to faint and I sup- 
posed it was the sight of blood, so I opened my 
handbag and passed him my smelling salts. 
He took a deep inhale, perked up immediately 
and thanked me with a glance, being too ner- 
yous right then for speech. 

The referee broke Ben from the clinch and 
Special Delivery McSwing at once made the 
adhesive over Ben's eve the target for a series 
of hooks and jabs that soon knocked the tape 
of the injured optic. Result, more gore and 
the Reverend Jephtha shuddered, applying his 
nose again and again to the smelling salts. 
Driven across the ring by McSwing’s barrage of 
lefts and rights, Ben suddenly straightened up 
and stood toe to toe with his playmate, ex- 
changing murderous blows till the house was 
simply maniacal. 

“Box him, you chump!” shrieked Ben’s 
manager. “Use that left and keep him away!” 

“Ha, ha—that’s rich!’ hysterically chortles 
the fellow who had made the bet with Jerry. 
“He might as well try to keep the landlord 
away. You better pray for your friend, 
preacher!”” 

The Reverend Jephtha made no response 
tothis jeer. His head was bowed as if in prayer. 
One thin hand tightly gripped my bottle of 
smelling salts, while the other was clenched 
till the knuckles showed a dull white against 
the seamed skin. A suddenly louder note in 
the furious pandemonium of the crowd made 
him look up. Ben was crashing to the floor 
from a wicked punch below the heart and as 
he fell, his head rolled outside the ropes 
directly in front of us. 

Honestly, Benjamin was absolutely dead to 
the world when the referee began to count! 
Jerry and Pete swore softly under their 
breaths, Hazel covered her face with her hands 
and the moisture in my eyes was not from 
eating onions, that’s positive. Rigid in his seat, 
the Reverend Jephtha gazed steadily at the 
prostrate Ben for an instant. Then he arose 
and bent over till his lips were close to Ben’s 
ear. His hands slowly came up in an attitude 
of prayer and the sport writers nudged each 
other and commented delightedly. The min- 
ister’s lips murmured something and _ his 
clasped hands rested lightly on Ben’s blood- 
stained face. Then—the miracle! 

Ben’s head gave a sudden jerk, he opened 
his mouth and took a deep, sobbing breath. 
While the mob was still wildly cheering Special 
Delivery McSwing, Benjamin shot to his feet 
an eyelash before the referee said ‘‘Ten!” 
My fighting lover was safe in a clinch when the 

Il rang a second later and ended the round! 
‘One minute and four seconds after the start 
of the second round, Benny knocked McSwing 
astitt as a head waiter’s shirt. Special Deliv- 
tty was out for fifteen minutes. 

“If it hadn't of been for ’at minister, Ben 
would of been counted out in the first round!” 
whispers Jerry to me in awe as we milled 
through the crowd to Ben’s dressing-room. 
‘Benny was as dead as Napoleon till the 
Reverend praved in his ear, and wam, did 
You see him leap up then? They’s nothin’ 
like a prayer in a tight corner, cutey. What I 
“en it do tonight made a Christian out of me!” 

lanswered nothing at all. I was too happy 
that my Ben had won! Anyway, why should 

Tuiln Jerry’s simple faith by telling him that 
our darling old Reverend Jephtha had shoved 
ny bottle of smelling salts right under Benny’s 
tose, when he was praying to the Lord? 

Top in again some time! 
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Watch Dad 


tune in on O. H. S. 


... When you sct a dish beside his 
tadio! O.H.S. meaning, of course, 
Oh Henry! sliced. 

Slicing Oh Henry! is a woman’s 
idea for parties, but men will give 
it a rousing welcome, because in 
the office or out-o’-doors at play, 
they have already made it the 
fastest selling candy in America. 

And you will be delighted, too, 
not only with the rich and uniquely 


OhHenry! 


SLICED 


(Imagine a rich, old-fashion butter cream, dipped in 
a luscious, chewy caramel, rolled in crispy, crunchy 
nutmearts and then thickly coated with the smooth- 
est, mellowest of milk chocolete! Doesn’t that 
sound good? Well, that’s Oh Henry!) 





Williamson Candy Company 
Chicago, Ill. 
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delicious taste of Oh Henry!, but 
with its marvelous convenience. 

OhHenry! is simply a “personal 
portion” of fine candy. 

You order it... by the bar... 
as much as you need at a time. 
It keeps well. It is not expen- 
sive. 

Oh Henry! costs only 45c¢ a 
pound, and a 10c bar cuts into 8 
liberal slices. 

‘Phone your grocery, drug or 
candy store for a few bars and try 
this new way of serving candy. 
Everybody likes Oh Henry!... it 
is the most famous candy in 
America 

...And write for a leaflet in 
colors, “A Weman’s Inspiration.” 










© 1925, by W. C. Co. 
All rights reserved 
under international 
conventions, 
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evening about his glands and about the balance 
or “metabolism” as he called it of the chemi- 
cals his glands were producing for the use of 
his body. 

He confided to me that after many months 
of misery and malassimilation of food, he had 
had all the nice little chemicals inside him 
which he was daily secreting carefully analyzed 
and had been told by a doctor which drugs he 
was making too much of and which ones he 
was making too little of and how he was mixing 
them after each meal and mixing them wrong. 

He intimated to me quite broadly—knowing 
that I was placing my dependence on my drill 
in balancing, or super-coordinating my mind 
and my body—that while I might be well 
enough psychically and mechanically, he was 
quite sure that chemically I was not all that 
I should be. 

I did not think at the time he was talking 
about it I was taking what he said too seriously, 
but the gland scare he had infected me with 
kept coming back. Was it I or was it the 
bogey that was telling me how to run my 
exercise? I sat down in a chair, took my pad 
out of my pocket. Then I made the Thing write 
itself out. Then I wrote the other side out 
ina parallel column. I need not go into details, 
but one sample of the facts and experiences 
I reminded myself of when I had doubts 
about my balancing exercise, was this. 

During the early stages when I was still 
only half practising my balance control, when 
I was still overworking in the morning, the 
same experience kept coming to me over and 
over again, day after day. I would get up 
from my desk an hour and a half late for 
luncheon with my mouth dry and with a 
violent aversion for food, that is, with the 
salivary glands and the gastric glands unwilling 
to secrete, and after five minutes of balancing 
or spirit-level exercise, my mouth would be 
watering and before I knew it, with my salivary 
glands filling up my mouth and my gastric 
glands pouring into my stomach, I would be 
rushing out of my study to eat. 

Then I discovered that when strains and 
displacements of organs due to false or held 
positions are removed, pains and weaknesses 
are removed. 

The involuntary functions of the glands in 
the body can be indirectly controlled, can be 
made practically voluntary in men and women 
by their intensively cultivating and perfecting 
their natural voluntary control of the habitual 
positions and motions of the body. 

have seen that it is a new and most 
exhilarating conception of self-control, with 
which, in our new knowledge of the ductless 
glands, our world is being fronted up. 

I face the glands out. I am not going to be 
cowed by a tiny pea just under my brain or by 
a little juice in my neck. A man cannot 
determine before he is born the glands that 
are being made and put.into him, but he can 
determine while he lives what kind of glands 
he will have, how free and at ease they will be, 
and what kind of a man they will make. 

My last and most rewarding experience in 
learning how to rest while I work, came in 
studying the way Paavo Nurmi concentrates 
when he runs. The main operative principle 
of perfect or effortless concentration, as I see 
it, might be stated like this: 

If I take a book and hold it endwise in my 
hand, the most relaxed and rested way to con- 
centrate on holding it is to balance it. If I 
let the book tip forward or tip backward or 
tip to the right or the left, my hand and my 
wrist feel an unnecessary strain. I have a 
crooked or strained concentration. 

The same principle holds true of my head. 
If instead of balancing it as I sit or stand, I 
let it tip, of course in the tipped or held posi- 
tion, the force of gravity being against me, I 
am subconsciously all the time working to hold 
it. I am-subconsciously straining my neck. 

The same is true of not balancing or of 
keeping out of balance any part of the body. 
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The Secret of How I Rest While I Work Continued from page 73) 


Tired thyroid comes from crooked or out- 
of-plumb concentration. Crooked concentra- 
tion necessarily cramps or strains mind and 
body together. If I see a child sticking out 
and working his tongue, while concentrating 
on writing, I know that he is also cramping his 
fingers and tensing and straining his thyroid. 

The way to learn most things is to practise 
doing them the easiest way first. 

The best and quickest way I know to prac- 
tise resting is to practise it in the hardest way 
first. The greater the difficulty in resting is, 
which the resting has to overcome and get 
its own way with, the quicker and more per- 
manently one Jearns to rest. 

Demosthenes seems to have had the right 
idea when he made up his mind as a public 
speaker he was going to have an enunciatig, 
as distinct, and a voice as loud, as he- liked. 


To make his voice loud, he went down to the” 


shore and spoke against the roar of the sea, and 
to make his speech distinct he put ,.bbles in 
his mouth. He very soon got his speech so 
distinct by thinking how to make it so, that 
when he took the pebbles out he could not be 
indistinct if he tried. 

Nordica—I think it was Nordica—when she 
was singing her great rdéles in the Wagner 
operas, found that the best time of all others 
to practise was when she had a cold. She 
always seized the opportunity, when it came, 
to give herself a special drill in a clear, free, 
effortless tone when it was hard to produce 
any tone at all. If she could trill with a cough 
wonderfully, she could trill still more wonder- 
fully without it. 

In establishing a new habit of resting the 
thyroid and getting a balance and relaxed 
control of the body in the least possible time, I 
have several recommendations. 

Rest standing. 

Rest running. 

Rest bumping—rest 
struck. 

There are various good reasons why resting 
standing up is a thoroughly practical way to 
learn to rest. 

If one trains oneself to rest standing up, 
having no other possible support, one is com- 
pelled to find the right way to rest. One 
learns that the way to rest is to rest with and 
to rest on one’s back. 

If one rests sitting down one is tempted, 
instead of resting on gne’s back and with one’s 
back, to rest one’s back. 

In using one’s back for the purpose of just 
resting itself, of letting itself be rested by a 
chair, one takes the whole idea of having a 
back, and turns it completely around. 

If one learns on the other hand to rest stand- 
ing up, one finds one can rest in any position 
one has occasion to take. One’s back keeps 
resting one’s thyroid all the time, whatever 
one is doing. 

The only time when a ra man should 


striking and _ being 


ever come anywhere near suh a thing as 
resting his back—resting his refter—is when he 
is sound asleep. 

Nurmi, the Finn, holding the world’s record 
in the last Olympic Games, making a mile in 
four minutes and six seconds, comes over on 
a quick trip to America, breaks a world record 
one night in New York, goes to bed after it in 
a sleeper, sleeps fifty miles an hour, rolls out 
of bed onto a running track in Chicago, breaks 
a world record a second night, goes to bed in 
a sleeper again, sleeps fifty miles an hour 
back to New York, slips onto a running track 
and breaks another world record—without 
thinking of it—before he goes to bed. 

A race that other men train themselves 
three months to be ready for, Nurmi with a 
fifty-miles-an-hour sleep is ready for the next 
night. 

There is a good deal of wondering about 
Nurmi’s power of endurance, but as compared 
with men he is defeating every day, in his power 
of putting up a fight against exhaustion, Nurmi 
is a mere child. 


If instead of having victory in a race tum 
on a man’s speed, it was the custom to haye 
victory turn on a man’s power, if each man ing 
race when he came out on the track was fitted 
up with some kind of steam-gauge for measur. 
ing the power he was producing and using up 
the Finn would be out of the race altogether. 
Nobody would ever have heard of Nurmi, 

The secret of Nurmi’s running is not that 
he overcomes weariness. He does not let him. 
self get any to overcome. He rests running. 
He comes out on the track and in four minutes 
and six seconds rests his thyroid a mile. Judged 
by the way they try, nearly all of Nurmi’s 
rivals are his superiors. 

He wins because he never tries. 

What Nurmi studies to win a race is his 
mind—what his mind is doing to his body, 
or what his mind is keeping his body from doing, 

His secret, in distinction from other athletes, 
is that in a rare degree he visualizes, as it were, 
with his body and soul each motion before he 
makes it. It is by keeping true to this vision as 


he runs and not noticing the galleries and the’ 


shouts of the people, and not noticing the 
other runners running past him, that Nurmi 
wins. 

No matter how many are racing against him, 
Nurmi can be seen always running his race 
alone—a race of keeping his mind and body 
trued and retrued to his vision. He is no more 
determined in his pace by the pace of his rivals 
when they spurt past him than one clock is de- 
termined in its ticking by the ticks of other 
clocks. His pace is a vision—a vision within, 
which he throws out of his soul into his back 
and into his legs. He runs alone with that 
vision like an artist, like a prophet, like a man 
mile after mile invent’ng himself. 

In other words, if one were to state the prin- 
ciple baldly, what Nurmi does is to keep his 
head. Keeping his head, when one goes into 
details, means that he keeps his mind balanced 
—sees to it that no sudden unbalance in his 
thought throws off his perfect balance of his 
body. 

The one failure Nurmi had in this country 
proves this principle as well as his successes. 
He lost his last race, the one the night before he 
sailed, because he had an unbalanced thought 
that would have thrown almost any man off 
the perfect balance of his body. He was think- 
ing what a pity it would be, after winning 
thirty-eight races in a row, to lose the last one. 
For the first time in all his races he let himself 
try. He was a green hand at trying. At last 
we saw him, the great Nurmi himself, ending 
a race, a strange, breathless, pushing man, 
his whole body tense and bent over, his mouth 
open—running out of America like Willie 
Ritola, like Willie Ritola in the picture, with 
Nurmi floating past him! 

Stated briefly, here are a few simple direc- 
tions for rest-exercise: 

I. Manufacture and mix your own drugs 
that keep your body going. Be superintendent 
of your own plant yourself. 

II. Rest your thyroid, which produces your 
iodine or energy for the body. 

III. To rest your thyroid, relax the whole 
region where the thyroid is. Relax your neck 
and évery time that it tenses or starts to tense, 
stop it. 

IV. To rest your thyroid still more, use less 
of its product. p 

V. To use less of its product, distribute what 
you have it make, where it belongs. 

VI. To distribute what energy you make 
where it belongs, practise any form of exercise 
you like which intensively balances the body. 
By balancing the body—the most effortless 
exercise there is, an exercise which is done 
better the less effort it takes—the friction 
in the body which has kept calling on the thy- 
roid for ten times as much iodine as anyone 
has a right to ask it to make, comes to a stop, 
and at the same time that you are relaxing 
your neck, and making iodine less, the boey 
stops drawing on it for more. 
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The Black Hunter by James Oliver Curwood (continued from page 87) 


fruitful words at the pool!” After that, 
faithful to the master who had given him wealth 
and power second only to his own, de Pean 
continued to help David with the fodder. 

In the forest, mellowed and warmed by 
the sun that was descending in the _west, 
Bigot walked for some time, almost in silence, 
beside Anne. A humor of sadness seemed to 
have come upon him, and out of this he brought 


_ himself suddenly with a little laugh, and caught 


her hand and placed it on his arm. 

“Forgive me, Anne,” he said. “What can 
vou think of one who allows dreams to drag 

im away from such sweet loveliness at his 
side, if only for a moment or two? It is 
strange that when I am with you I want to 

m. Can you guess why?” 

“No,” said Anne, a bit fearfully. 

“Because, to me, you are the heart and soul 
and the living breath of New France. Your 
beauty, your purity, your love of country 
which exceeds all other love—these things 
call my mind to the visions I have built of the 
glory which it is my one desire in life to make 
this land of ours achieve. And you—you seem 
to breathe those very thoughts and inspirations, 
Anne. A country rising like your own white 
beauty out of a wilderness of blackness and 
doubt! For that hour, if I could bring it, I 
would gladly lay down my life.” 

In his moments of supreme acting Bigot’s 
voice was filled with a richness of pathos and 
sincerity that reached the soul, and in Anne’s 
breast was a throbbing response as she felt 
the passion of sublime emotion which seemed 
to set every living force in his body athrill. 

For the arm in which Bigot had placed her 
hand, and wherein she let it rest, was trembling. 
In those moments Anne forgot herself, and her 
nearness to the one whose soul she saw on the 
altar of New France. She was unconscious of 
the loveliness which Bigot was fighting to 
keep himself momentarily from desecrating— 
only that he might possess it entirely in the end. 
The black hypocrisy in the man’s heart fell 
upon her ears softly, like white truth, and 
stirred her with a responsive thrill. That his 
hand found hers again, and rested gently on it, 
she scarcely knew. And that his eyes, looking 
down into the soft glory and riotous colorings 
of her sunlit hair were aflame with a thought 
that would have terrified her, she could not 


see. 

“For God and King!’ he was saying, as if 
for another moment he had forgotten her. 
“What more in this world can one ask to fight 
for? That—or monastic life, holy, angelical, 
blessed! What matters if poisonous tongues 
work their ends? For there are many who 
forget what the Apostle says of himself, that 
the world is crucified to him, as he is to the 
world, and yet that he superabounds in joy. 
Such will be my joy, Anne, if in the end I 
can die knowing New France is safe. And it is 
you—you who have given me new inspiration 
to go on!” 

“Tf that is true, I am glad,”’ murmured Anne. 

“It is true—so true that Francois Bigot will 
see nothing in this world come between you 
and happiness, and that great and holy part 
which one like you can play in making my 
dreams for New France come true. It is 
because of the truth of it that I disappointed 
David today, and asked to bring you home. 
My heart urges me to confide in you a matter 
Which I am almost afraid to reveal.” 

Anne was silent. 

“Tf I speak, will you listen?” 

“T will,” said Anne. 

, “And forgive me if I hurt you, and believe 
m the depth of my sincerity?” 

Bigot did not wait for the answer which he 
knew it might be difficult for her to give. 

‘You are loyal and true, Anne. I have faith in 
you almost as I would have in our dear Mother 
of the Incarnation. And just as she has 
Separated herself from all that the world holds 
oe and delightful, that she may be acceptable 


or her sublime vocation, so I know you would 


sacrifice self, if necessary, in the cause of 
God and country. Because of that, and the 
open-mindedness with which you will receive 
my words, I am going to speak to you about 
David—and what I fear for him.” 

“Fear for him!” cried Anne, a little chill 
running through her at the softly ominous 
note in Bigot’s voice. “If he is endangered ss 

“He is,” interrupted Bigot, looking straight 
ahead. “Not because of himself, Anne, so do 
not let me frighten you. But he is very young, 
and susceptible to a clever schemer, and I 
have a shadowing misgiving that seeds have 
been planted in his fine young mind which I 
would have you help me wipe away before 
they come to life. I am referring to the dark 
and sinister influence of the man you call the 
Black Hunter. This man, born and bred 
amung our enemies, a shifting and homeless 
wanderei of the borders, I do not trust, and I 
have foreboding thoughts of him in these 
hours when a mysterious and unsolved treach- 
ery is eating at the soul and honor of New 
France. I suspect the Black Hunter.” 

“Monsieur!” 

“T have asked your forgiveness, Anne, for 
being so painfully frank with you. But it is 
for David’s sake, and I have spoken to none 
but you of my suspicion. I believe the Black 
Hunter to be not so much a traitor as a spy 
whose wicked cleverness it is impossible for 
us to unmask. I know you love him because 
of David, but ‘6 

“T—I ” cried Anne, and stopped. 

Bigot’s fingers pressed her hand again. 

“And David is not only young, but he is 
English, too.”” His voice was caressing in its 
gentleness, even as the devil in him sent up 
its sly insinuation. ‘“‘As the twig is bent so the 
tree may grow, and we must not let this sly 
impostor bend our David.” 

“Dear Mother of Jesus!’ Anne breathed 
almost to herself. ‘You would mistrust a 

“No, no—not David!” exclaimed Bigot. “TI 
believe his heart to be as pure of fraud and 
deceit as my own, and because of that faith 
in him, and his courage, I love him. But— 
see, Anne! there outside our path a step or 
two is a patch of poisonous ivy. Let it touch 
even such pure and unsullied hands as your 
own and the mark of its infection remains. In 
such a way, I fear, might the poisons of a soul 
like the Black Hunter’s work on the credulity 
and faith and love of youth.” 

He looked down and saw that the blood 
had left Anne’s cheeks, and he laughed gently 
in his triumph, with one of those swift changes 
which had helped to make him the most dan- 
gerous man in New France. “I have frightened 
you, little lady, and I am sorry! It was cruel 
of me to let such thoughts escape my lips. 
For with you at his side, and with Frangois 
Bigot as his friend, a thousand Black Hunters 
cannot harm our David. Am I forgiven?” 

“Doubt has only added to doubt,” said 
Anne, and even the craftiness of Bigot did not 
gather fully what she meant. 

But later, when he had left Anne, and was 
talking with Vaudreuil alone, he said, “The 
trap is now completely set. Vaudreuil, with a 
bit of romance added to your skill you would 
have been a magnificent lover!” 














Even Bigot could not have guessed the depth 
to which the germs of his Judas-like apostasy 
had sunk in Anne’s mind. She went to her 
room worried and distressed, fear of the Black 
Hunter drawing more closely than ever about 
her. 

For the first time in her life a moment of 
doubt swept through her mind as she thought 
of Marie Rock and her long and mysterious as- 
sociation with the man whose story she had 
told a few nights before. Swiftly as it had 


come, Anne tore the doubt from her with a 
bitter cry against her own faithlessness, for no 
matter what knavery the Black Hunter might 
have in his heart David’s mother could never 
for an instant have been a part of it. 


The Intendant’s innuendo, carrying with it 
the whisper of a suggestion that Peter Joel 
might be working through both David and his 
mother, and that David himself might in time 
be made to incline toward the race of his 
father’s birth, shocked her as no imaginings of 
her own had ever done. 

She clutched at her breast to still the terrible 
thoughts which came in spite of her. She loved 
Marie Rock as dearly as she could ever have 
loved her own mother. She loved David. 
They were so much a part of her life that with- 
out them she would want to die. And sus- 
picions like these were monstrous! 

She did not see Bigot again, or any of the 
officers who had remained as guests, but ex- 
cused herself from supper under the pretense 
of fatigue and a headache and remained in her 
room. 

Before she went to bed she opened a small 
teakwood casket on her dressing-table, and 
brought forth a letter. This letter she had 
read so many times that it bore the impress of 
wear. Next to her Bible, Anne had found its 
words a solace and consolation when she was 
filled with doubt or unrest. 

It was from her best-loved friend in Quebec, 
Sister Esther of the Infant Jesus, who, on the 
day the letter was written, had begun the 
achievement of her sublime ambition by pass- 
ing through the probation of the white veil. 

And dearest of this gentle Esther’s wishes, 
and most devout of her prayers, was that Anne 
St. Denis might join her as a nun. 

“Tt is my pleasure, my honor, henceforth to 
seek to live for God alone,” were the words 
which Anne always read. “I trust myself to 
One who does not change; in Him I shall find 
a remedy for my own inconstancy .. .” 

This letter, holding forth its promise of what 
was the chiefest of all glories to the young 
womanhood of her day, was to Anne a bene- 
diction. It had worried David. It brought 
peace to her. To it she added her own prayer, 
and went to bed, confident that tomorrow, and 
each day after that, would point the way to 
fulfilment for her—and also for David. 

Scarcely had the sun begun to flush the east 
the following morning when a messenger came 
for David. The envoy was from Anne, and he 
was to attend upon her at once. Suspense that 
was half curiosity, and the other half alarm, 
sent him hurrying to her. He found her wait- 
ing for him in Grondin’s Wood. 

Her eyes were dancing and her cheeks were 
pink with excitement, and as David came up, 
a little breathless, she crossed her red lips with 
a finger which warned him to caution and 
silence, though Grondin Manor was a rifle- 
shot away, and all in it were asleep except the 
quietly busy servants. 

“Be quiet, David, and hold your breath, or 
the wonderful excursion I have planned will be 
spoiled! Our party leaves Contrecceur im- 
mediately after breakfast and should be here 
by mid-forenoon. We are going to meet them!” 

There was freshness and sweetness about her 
that reminded him again of Sunset Hill as she 
gave him her hand and they skirted the green 
together, and once out of sight of prying eyes 
she stopped and told him it was time for him 
to remember something, which David did, 
kissing her red mouth and her smooth hair so 
tenderly and so many times that Anne found 
herself blushing. 

After that, as they went down to the canoe 
which a servant had prepared for them, she felt 
singularly like a child beside him. 

And truly she might, her eyes told her. For 
this morning David’s head was high, and he 
seemed taller, and something about him was 
different. In the canoe, facing him, she 
watched the easy and rhythmic swing of his 
lithe young body and the supple play of his 
naked forearm muscles with an unconscious 
sense of exultation. No wonder he had thrown 
both Bigot and de Pean into the pool with such 
little effort! She smiled, and then. in a moment, 
the little frown which she employed when 
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| mentally perplexed gathered in her forehead— 
for a sudden thought came to her of Nancy 
Lotbiniére, the prettiest coquette in all Quebec. 
| David smiled back as he plied his paddle. 

| “You smile at me, and then you frown,” he 

| said. “First you see something about me which 

you like, and then something of which you 

disapprove.” 

“T see about you so much to like that I 
am thinking again of that shameless Nancy 
Lotbiniére,” she confessed honestly. “If she 
sees in you what I see, and betrays a singl? sign 
of rapture over you, there will be trouble.” 

And fate, sitting back, contrarily twisted 
the happenings of the day so that it was Nancy 
Lotbiniére whom David saw first, and in such 
a way as to deepen the frown in the middle of 
Anne’s white forehead. 

She came like a goddess in the first canoe, 
with Peter Gagnon sitting behind her, and a 
swart riverman in the stern. In the morning 
sunshine she had given wild freedom to her 
| hair, and it streamed about her like a raiment 
of golden fire; as they came near she sent it 
cascading over her arms and in the wind, until 
even David, who had no eyes other than for 
| Anne, stared at it in speechless wonder. Before 
| he could stop his foolish tongue, he had said: 
| “She looks like one on fire!” 
| “She will be, some day, unless all holy 





| teachings are a lie!” snapped Anne. 

| At this day, a few months past her twentieth 
year, Nancy Lotbiniére, daughter of the sei- 
gneury where now stand the villages of St. Pierre 
Bequets, St. Antoine and St. Croix, was un- 
deniably the belle of Quebec, and half a dozen 
hearts already lay at her feet. A product of the 
Ursulines, educated in its gentleness and cul- 
ture, accomplished in many ways, rich, beauti- 
ful and with a mind whose clearness of vision 
and keenness of wit were unexcelled, she was 
one of the fairest, if not the fairest, of the 
daughters of New France.* 

‘Who but a brazen minx would come with 
her hair like that?” demanded Anne in a fierce 
little voice, as she smiled sweetly and waved 
her hand in greeting. “Who, I say?” 

Nancy saved David, for she called from a 
distance, with a voice as pretty as herself, 
“Bless your sweet heart, Anne St. Denis— 
unless these canoes travel faster I shall jump in 
the river to get my arms about you!” 

And Anne called back, in a voice even 
| sweeter, ““You are in no greater haste than I!” 
| But for David she said, “If she doesn’t put up 
| that hair J’U/ pull it out!” 

A little appalled, and completely bewildered, 
| David maneuvered his canoe as the riverman 
| was doing, and the two crafts came together 
|so that Anne and Nancy kissed each other 
| over the side, and so fondly that Peter Gagnon 
| gave an audible sigh of misery. 
| “Love’s labor lost,” he quoted gloomily, 
| “while here sit I, richly deserving, and receiving 
| 
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| nothing! 

| Anne filled her hand with Nancy’s glowing 

| tresses, and David shivered, and almost cried 

/out in his alarm. ‘But see how she has re- 
warded you, Peter,” she exclaimed, and tossed 
the tresses to the wind. ‘Nancy, dear, this is 
David Rock—my David Rock!” 

Never in his life had David blushed as he 
found himself blushing now, and the more he 
blushed the bigger fool he knew himself to be, 

|and because he felt himself a fool the blood 
| came still hotter in his face. Nancy’s eyes and 
| lips were smiling at him, but not by the flicker 
of a silken eyelash did she let him know that 
|she was conscious of his discomfort. But he 
could feel the daggers in Anne’s blue eyes. 
“IT am proud—proud and happy to know 
Monsieur Rock!” she cried, and made him a 
| little curtsy from the cano>. “I have been 

listening to most delightful stories about you, 
| sir, and will be second only to Anne in wel- 
| coming you to Quebec when you come.” 


*The biographies of the Ursuline nuns have enabled 
us to observe that the young convent girls of fifteen or 
| sixteen, in the middle of the eighteenth century, were able 
| to give proof of a maturity of judgment and a decision of 
| character which, at the present day, we hardly expect 

under twenty-five. The phenomenon may not be easy to 
‘ explain, but it must be admitted. 


Then, softly, “May I call him David, Anne» 

“Of course,” answered Anne. ee 

The two canoes drifted apart, and now four 
others came around a bend in the river, and a 
chorus of joyous voices rose in greeti , 

“The hypocrite!” breathed Anne. “T hut, 
her!” P 

“Then why did you have her come?” 
blundered David. ; 

“Because, until this minute, when she set 
you blushing so disgracefully, David Rock 
I’ve always liked her!” : 

She turned and waved a handkerchief at the 
gay flotilla coming rapidly up the stream 
Each canoe, decorated with flags and flowers 
and green balsams, bore three occupants, and 
quickly David counted ten in the party, in. 
cluding Peter Gagnon. One after another he 
was introduced to them all, and now he held 
his heart so tightly that not a drop of blood 
escaped it to show up blazingly in his face. 
though never before this day had he looked 
upon so much beauty and lively youth to. 
gether. His fame had gone ahead of him with 
Peter, for tue young gentlemen, politely 
groomed, and inspired by the contagious ex- 
citement of their lovely charges, shook his 
hand when they could reach it, and paid as 
much attention to him as they did to Anne. 

From then until their landing below the 
manor house David felt himself at home, for 
with the paddle there was none who could beat 
him up or down the two big rivers. 

It was when they landed, and Bigot and de 
Pean and the smart young officers came down 
to meet them in their finest raiment, that 
David began to feel himself out of place.. On 
foot, the young ladies and their escorts seemed 
vastly different to him—so exquisitely neat 
and trim, such courtly young beauties and such 
thoroughbred young blades, exchanging bows 
and curtsies with the Intendant and his party, 
lowering lashes, smiling, dimpling—then all 
off at once in gayest chatter—while he, 
stupidly, stood looking on. 

It was Bigot, whose shrewd eyes quickly saw 
the confusion and misery of his protégé, who 
came to his relief, and Anne could have thrown 
her arms around him for his gentle tact and 
gallantry, and the amazing words he spoke. 

Straight to David came the Intendant and 
laid a hand affectionately on his shoulder. The 
other he held out to Anne. 

“T claim this place of honor,” he cried, “with 
Anne St. Denis on one side of me, and Lieuten- 
ant David Rock on my other—Lieutenant 
Rock, sweet ladies and young gentlemen, whom 
I have promised a place on the Governor's staff 
when he comes to us in Quebec!” 

““A commission!” gasped Peter. 

He was squeezing the hand of Nancy 
Lotbiniére, who had twisted her hair into a 
crown of golden coils. 

“See how he takes it!’ whispered Nancy, 
giving his fingers a pinch. ‘‘White as dust— 
and Anne is ready to cry in her joy.” 

A little later Bigot had a moment alone 
with Anne. With tears shining in her eyes she 
thanked him. 

“And now,” he asked, half seriously, “do 
you love me a little for my ‘goodness,’ as you 
have promised?” 

“T do,” she whispered. ‘Yes, I do!” 

Then she saw a strange light in Bigot’s eyes. 
“Anne”—he spoke tensely—‘it can do no 
harm to speak a thought that is pure and holy 
in one’s heart, and all my life it will give me 
joy and make me stronger and better if you 
know the truth. I love David, and shall do 
these things for him, because I love you!” 

And then he left her, so quickly that she 
could neither move nor answer, and for a space 
her heart stood as still as death. 


A week of the liveliest gaiety, filled with 
music and dancing and song, followed the at- 
rival of the party from Quebec. Even in the 
old days of Sieur Grondin and his lovely com- 
panions the four walls of the manor could never 
have contained so much color and beauty an 
fashion, for close after the flotilla of canoes 
come larger craft bearing, in David's eye 
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NAS 





Leads the World in Motor Car Value 





Picturing the 





New Advanced Six 4-Door Coupé 


Winning buyers on its finer quality 


You will find in this new Nash 4- 
Door Coupé a quality and excellence 
ordinarily obtainable only in costly 
custom-built cars. 


The finely-modeled Nash-Seaman 
body is swung close to the ground. 
It is the design of men famed both 
here and abroad for their creative 
originality. 

Curving gracefully forward and add- 
ing decisively to the car’s long, low 
contour is the new and distinctive 
French-type roof, exclusive to Nash 
among all American cars. 


And Nash has exercised rare good 
taste in the choice of fittings and ap- 
pointments. 


The frosted silver hardware of Old 
Empire design lends charm and dis- 
tinction to the interior; there’s a sil- 
ver-finished vanity case and smoking 
set; a heater; and the deep uphol- 
stery is of choicest mohair velvet. 


Observe, also, that a big, handsome 
“inbuilt” steel trunk, 4-wheel brakes 
of special Nash design, full balloon 
tires and five disc wheels are included 
at no extra cost. ' 
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Styles That Young Men Want 


| § peor on style and quality, our new Fall models could 
easily command higher prices. These values are made 
possible by figuring selling prices on the cost of making, rather 
than on what the purchaser may be persuaded to pay. 


The style pictured is one of a number of new models now 
displayed at the W. L. Douglas Store or the Douglas Dealer 
in your vicinity. It will pay you to call and see them. 

W. L. DouGLAS SHOES FOR WOMEN 


Correct in style, popularly priced, they are preferred by discriminating 
women who want the newest in style and the best value for their money. 


























@ Lifetime Job 
-and Good Pay! 


WE pick our people carefully—then 

train them thoroughly for lifetime 
success! If you are honest and am- 
bitious you can develop a clean, profit- 
able business of your own. Average 
workers make from $40 to $75 per 
week. District managers make $3000 
to $5000 yearly. Ample opportunity— 
for men and women of good character 
—selling 


GOLDEN RULE 
Pure Foods and 
Toilet Preparations 


Direct to the Horre—at Wholesale Prices 


A complete line—backed by 30 years of suc- 
cess. Not merely good quality—the very finest, 
purest and choicest staple and fancy groceries 
obtainablet And by buying direct your cus- 
tomers save from 10 to 40 per cent! 

If you mean business, write immediately! 
Experience unnecessary. No capital required. 
But—please do not apply if you are looking 
for an ordinary job or ‘‘something easy.’” We 
welcome applications from clean, sober and in- 
dustrious workers. 


Territory open East of Rocky Mts. 
and North of Ohio River 

The Citizens’ Wholesale Supply 

Company, Dept. 14, Columbus, Ohio 










































This Home-Mixed Cough 


Syrup Is Wonderful 


For quick relief of any ordinary 
cough, try Pinex. 

Mixed at home with plain sugar 
syrup, a bottle of Pinex makes a whole 
pint—a family supply—of pure, whole- 
some cough syrup, the best that money 
could buy, for adults or children. No 
trouble to mix—package tells how. 
Makes a big difference in your drug bills. 
_ Tastes good—children take it will- 
ingly. Nothing better for coughs, 
colds, hoarseness, etc. Used by 
millions of people for over 20 years. 

Insist on genuine Pinex, 65c, at all 
druggists. Money promptly refund- 
ed if you are not glad you tried it. 

The Pinex Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind 
ee 








amazing loads of apparel. Afternoons one 
might have imagined that the beau monde of 
St. John Street had moved to St. Denis’s 
Maypole green. Then came hours of sport and 
fun, with still different dress; and evenings the 


| blazing halls were filled with such splendor 


that, from the very beginning, David felt his 


| heart sinking lower and lower. 


He came only once to the grand affairs by 
candlelight in the manor house, in spite of 
Anne’s pleading, but each day he mixed a little 
with her guests, and always wore his soft new 
suit of deerskin. 

One evening, when he was buried in deep 
shadow near the old mill, he was startled by 
voices coming suddenly close to him. He recog- 
nized Peter Gagnon and Nancy Lotbiniére, 
and a moment later the voice of Louise Char- 
mette, and also that of her escort, the son of a 
rich merchant in Quebec. The four paused 
less than a dozen steps away from him, and 
before he could make up his mind to draw 
quietly away, or to disclose himself, Mademoi- 
selle Charmette’s sharp tongue was saying: 

“T wonder where Anne’s young Indian is? 
He amuses me so greatly that I miss him. 
Did you observe him standing like a block of 
wood today, for a full half-minute with his 
foot on my dress, until I asked him to let me 
go? I could feel Anne blushing for him.” 

‘While I was passing tea,’’ said the mer- 
chant’s son, ‘I turned away so he wouldn’t 
see me laughing.” 

“Very considerate of you, Philip,” said 
Nancy’s sweet voice, and there was a stinging 
note in it that cut the darkness like a knife. 

“Very considerate!” snarled Peter Gagnon. 

Louise laughed lightly. 

‘Poor Anne,” she lamented, with mock tears 
in her voice. ‘‘What will she ever do in Quebec 
with this rustic looby trailing at her heels? 
And what can be in Monsieur Bigot’s mind 
when he tries to make a gentleman out of a 
Tony Lumpkin? A pretty mess I foresee.” 

“Tf you please, Louise, will you keep this un- 
kindness for some one who will appreciate it 
more than I?” asked Nancy Lotbiniére, turning 
with Peter toward the chateau. ‘I ama friend 
of David Rock’s. I like him, and it is not 
difficult for me to see how Anne can think of 
him as kindly as she does!” 

“Bravo!” applauded Peter Gagnon. 

From that hour, next to Anne and his 
mother, David loved Nancy Lotbiniére. 

At-last the day came when the young 
Quebeckers were starting home, in company 
with Bigot and his attendants. David had had 
his final hour alone with Anne, who was going 
with them, and no one would have guessed 
from the calmness of his face and the steadiness 
of his eyes how dead his heart had gone. 

Nancy Lotbiniére found an opportunity to 
have a word alone with him. Her eyes were 
mistily tender as they looked for a moment 
with silent understanding into his. 

“You will be coming to us soon, David—ard 
next to Anne I want you to think of me,” she 
said. ‘‘Never shall I be more happy or more 
proud than when you call on me in Quebec. 
Please, do you believe me?” 

For a moment it seemed to David that he 
could not speak, and then the words came. “I 
was in the shadow of the mill that night when 
Mademoiselle Charmette made fun of me, and 
I heard what you said to her. Yes, I believe 
you are my friend, and if chance should ever 
come that I may fight for you—why, I, too, 
shall be happy, Mademoiselle.” 

“You mean—Nancy. That is what I prefer 
to have a few of my nearest and dearest friends 
call me. And no friend shall be truly mine who 
is not yours, David. That I swear.” 

“You are kind to me.” 

“And you will come to me when you reach 


| Quebec?” 


“You will be the first I shall want to see, 
after Anne.” ae 
Nancy’s lashes drooped. “Good-by, David! 

“Good-by——”” 

“Say it, David. It almost came. Say 
‘Good-by, Nancy!’ ” 

“Good-by, Nancy—and may God be good 
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fo you as well as to Anne!” said David. 
So, after a little, they went; and Anne was 
last, coming from her father’s arms to David’s, 
and twice she kissed him on the mouth before 
all who might be looking, and then, with a sob, 
went to the canoe that was waiting for her. 
Half an hour later, from their sacred tryst- 
ingplace on the top of Sunset Hill, David 
joked down on the Richelieu and saw them 
Unseen, and with a heart that was 
breaking, he watched them until they were 
gone. And as they went they were singing! 


News traveled swiftly through the forests in 








the late autumn of this year of 1754. Couriers, | 
white and Indian, sped over the wilderness | 


trails and waterways, and at times it seemed 
as though the winds themselves carried rumors 
and wild stories of excited happenings, so 
ickly they came. 
ay Montreal the Black Hunter brought 
news which was added to that flying steadily 
down the Richelieu. It had been a splendid 
year for France along the far frontiers. Wash- 
ington had surrendered at Fort Necessity, and 


Villiers was triumphant at Fort Duquesne. Not | 


an English flag now waved beyond the Alle- 
ghanies, and Céleron de Bienville had com- 
pleted his magnificent task of marking the 
boundaries of 'rench possessions down through 
the heart of the United States of today, attach- 
ing metal plates bearing the arms of France to 
trees at certain intervals. French arms and 
Indian diplomacy were triumphant along the 
Ohio and westward to the plains. 

In the English colonies Dinwiddie was at 
his wit’s ends and the Quaker Assembly had 
refused to resist their enemies in the north 
and west. The policies of the British Royal 
Governors were alienating their Indian allies, 
and in spite of their million and a half popula- 
tion as against sixty thousand in New France, 
Dinwiddie had frantically called upon England 
forhelp. In response to that call England was 
sending General Braddock. 


This was the news that thrilled David, as the | 


day drew nearer for his departure for Quebec. 
He wrote Anne fully of happenings in the south, 
as he heard of them on the Richelieu, and ten 
days later a reply came from her. 

“These matters you have written me about 
are unimportant compared with the larger 
events which are bound to come in our his- 
tory,’ she assured him, ‘‘and when those 
events arrive, David, you must be ready to 
take the splendid place which I am sure fate is 
preparing for you. Surely there cannot much 
longer be a reason for delaying your departure 
for Quebec.”” 

All of her letter, which was of length and 
filled with everything that was tender and fine, 


he let his mother read. She believed that | 
David would be pleased to know the Intendant | 
had twice taken her for a drive on the St. Foye | 
Road, with the beautiful Mrs. de Lery and her | 


husband, and that he signally honored her with 
is courteous attention whenever he had that 
opportunity. ‘‘It is common talk in the city 
that the King of France is planning to send an 
amy to the Canadas, and at its head one of the 


featest generals in the world,” she said. “And | 
when they come, my David, J want you in 


Quebec.” 

“Anne is right, lad,” said the Black Hunter. 
“You should be going. You are leaving noth- 
ing neglected here. The Intendant has most 


surely set his eyes on you, and ifa Frencharmy | 


comes, the further your advancement has gone 
the better position you will be in to seize op- 
portunity and glory in its campaigns. I have 
cided to go to Quebec with you, and from 
there down into the English colonies by way 
ofthe Chaudiére.” 

David’s eyes brightened at thought of the 
Black Hunter’s company, then in an instant 
uded with uncertainty and disappointment. 
‘I “ hoped you would be near my mother,” 
said. 

The Black Hunter placed a hand tenderly 
® his shoulder. ‘She will be watched and 
tuarded carefully, though I am not here, lad. 
“0 hour of day or night will she be alone, 


‘ 
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From 13,000 to 2,100 


A finished automobile consists of several thou- 
sand different items, about 70 per cent. of 
which are minor parts—such as washers, nuts, 
bolts, screws and cotter pins. 


By standardizing minor items for its car and 
truck divisions, General Motors in one year 
reduced the number of different types and 
sizes of parts from 18,000 to 2,100—a reduc- 
tion of nearly 84 per cent. 


This in turn has reduced the cost of parts to 
the factories, simplified the service problems 
of dealers and benefitted the parts makers. 


And the purchasing economies effected are 
passed on to you, the car buyer, in the form 


of added value. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Buick + Capittac + CHEVROLET - OAKLAND 
OxpsmositE + GMC Trucks 


General Motors cars and trucks may be purchased on the GMAC Payment Plan, 
which includes fire and theft insurance service. 
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Good Bookcase 


for the price of a good book! 









$2.75 a fea, ll 
With Disappearing ¢ “ .5O 
Glass Doors___.. Per Section 


£2 


SECTIONAL- BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 

Made for and universally used in the finest homes and 
offices throughout the country. Made in sections of 
different sizes, bining utility, y and at- 
tractive appearance. Price complete as shown above, 
with top, ee and three book sections with none 
binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned glass 
doors, beautifully finished in plain golden oak, $15.00; 
without doors, $12.75. In quartered oak, or in imita- 
tion mahogany, with doors, $17.50. In genuine ma- 
hogany,with doors, $23.50. Other styles at correspond- 
ingly low prices. Shipped direct from facto 

ON APPROVAL ata considerable saving TO YOU. 


Write for catalog No. 40 
Little Falls, N. Y. 
since 1899 





- J. Mfg. Co., 
The 6.3 Lamberg te, Gratis 
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{though you and I are many miles away.” 


|as brave as a panther. 


“You mean—the four Delawares who have 
come to visit Kill-Buck will stay?” 

The Black Hunter nodded. ‘Yes, until the 
end. Each man of them is sworn to me, and is 
Your mother knows, 


| and I told the Seigneur this morning. He, too, 





will watch and care for her. So you need have 
no worry about your mother.” 

“And you—you want me to go?” 

“T think it is best,” said Peter Joel softly, 
“even though my own heart, like your mother’s, 
will be empty and lonely without you.” 

“You want me to go—why?’” demanded 
David. ‘Why is it that you all urge me, when 
my heart and all my desires are here? I have 
no yearning for this glory you speak about 
and even dread what the Intendant has prom- 
ised me. I want only these forests—and to 


| fight the English and their savages back when 





1? 


they dare to come our way 

“Your tongue speaks only a part of what is in 
your heart, David, and the smallest part. More 
than anything else you want—Anne.” 

David bowed his head. “That is true.” 

“And for Anne you must go to Quebec,” 
continued the Black Hunter, so gently that 
David could almost fancy it was his mother 
speaking to him. ‘The city has claimed her, 
and her desire for it is as strong and as natural 
in her blood as your own love for all this 
beautiful forest world about you. 

“Some day you will bring her back with you. 
You will win. When you have achieved those 
things which Anne has pictured for you, then 
—mark me, lad!—she will be glad to return to 
Grondin Manor. For just as surely as it is a 
habit for the sun to rise and set, so it is true 
that a woman wants the man she loves entirely 
to herself when the world and big events begin 
to drag him from her. I have spoken clearly, 
David. Am I right?” 

“TI have dreamed, and thought, and have 
sometimes been afraid, but never have I seen 
quite so clearly as I see now,” answered David. 
“Yes, you are right.” 

“And you will fight, fight like a very man, 
with strength and honor, until you bring her 
home?” 

“That I will do.” 

“And will not let the city beat you?” 

“Never.” 

“And always, every hour, will keep inside 
you the cleanness which is a part of these 
forests of ours?” 

“Yes, always.” 

“Then God will be with you, lad, and Anne 
will come back happy and true to Grondin 


Manor!” 


The gray month of November, 1754, hung 
like an unhappy spirit of ill omen over the fair 
land of New France. Not once during that 
dread month, as written by Mother Migeon of 
the Nativity, did the sun shine with promise or 
cheer. It was a month of oppressive gloom, 
and winds that seemed to hold the clammy 
chill of death, yet no snow came with it to 
brighten with its carpet of white the melancholy 
somberness of the earth. 

Through this chill and gloom the canoe 
bearing David and the Black Hunter sped on 
its way down the Richelieu to the Saint 
Lawrence and Quebec, passing beyond the 
limits of the country he knew, and into the 
powerful seigneurial world of New France 
which lay between the seigneurie of St. Denis 
and Quebec. More than a hundred parishes, 
ruled by a hundred Lords of the Manor, made 
up this impregnable bulwark against their 
enemies, and gave to the King of France the 


| power and wealth of his empire in the New 


World. 

With the depression of his leavetaking there 
was a warmth of pride in his blood because he 
belonged to the warlike race of the Richelieu. 
Here it was that Talon, greatest of all the In- 
tendants, had followed the imperial coloniza- 
tion scheme of the Casars when the Roman 
empire was beginning to give way before the 
encroaching barbarians of the north, and had 


jinduced the Grand Monarque to give these 


lands, incessantly threatened by fire and 
sword and Indian massacre, to the greatest 
and bravest fighting men in New France, 
after another they passed the ancient baronial 
strongholds, in which generations of braye. 
hearted men and women had lived and died 

Here, all along, was preparedness for war 
A glacis here, a banguette there, palings and 
field-work and palisades, blockhouses encircled 
by great ditches, and everywhere Cottages and 
baronial halls and tall stone mills loopholed 
for guns. 

And with these, thriving farms stocked with 
cattle, planted with fruit trees, and yielding 
fine harvests of grain—acres so broad that at 
times the eye could not see the end of them, 
giving wealth and power and comfort, while be. 
hind the dark rims of the forests that hemmed 
them in lurked a never-ceasing danger. 

“This narrow strip of Richelieu country js 
the land that. has made brave men,” said the 
Black Hunter. “For a hundred years they 
have stood in this path of danger. And you 
are one of them, David. Always remember 
that when in Quebec. I have never heard ofa 
Richelieu man turning his back on death, or 
growing faint-hearted when there was a fight 
ahead.” 

The second day, paddling swiftly with the 
stream, they entered the Saint Lawrence where 
it widens among the islands of Lac St. Peter, 

Now, in spite of the sunless gloom which 
filled the world, a new emotion possessed 
David, stimulating him with a slowly growing 
mental excitement and an increasing eagerness 
to see what was ahead. Along the great river 
up and down which the picturesque adventurers 
of two centuries had passed before him, the 
mighty forests which had made up his world 
from babyhood were falling farther and farther 
back, until in places it seemed to him there 
were no forests at all, but only vast open 
spaces which reached to the dark walls of the 
somber skies. And when they came to such 
great opens, the homes of the vassal farmers of 
the seigneurial monarch who owned them were 
so close together along the river that he could 
easily have thrown a stone from one to another. 

The third day they passed Nicolet and came 
to the splendid demesnes of the rich and 
powerful lords between Three Rivers and 
Quebec. 

The fourth day was still heavier with gloom. 
A gray cloud seemed to have spread itself over 
the earth. Not once did a glow of the sun 
break through its armor of dusk. 

Late in the afternoon the Black Hunter ran 
the canoe ashore beyond Sillery Wood. Not 
until they had landed did he tell David that he 
had planned to accompany him no farther— 
that he had a good reason, which was a private 
matter, why he should not continue with him 
to the city. 

An hour later, alone, bearing his possessions 
in a ranger’s pack on his shoulders, and armed 
with his long rifle, David caught his first 
glimpse of the great City on the Rock. 

Following the trail worn smooth by lord and 
vassal, black-robed priest and savage warrior, 
he continued close to the river under the frown- 
ing cliffs where a few years later Wolf was to 
stab at the heart of France, and came, all at 
once, to the curving shore beyond which lay 
the city. 

And on this day, with its forbidding gloom 
and melancholy chill, there was little of the 
glory of Quebec to greet him. The beauty of 
Cape Diamond, the loveliness of the panorama 
in the glow of sunshine, the fairy-like glisten of 
cupolas and minarets, the welcome of church 
spires, the silvery St. Charles and the purple 
haze of distant mountains—all were lost Ina 
sinister, frowning mass of rock that had no 
form or shape, monstrous and repellent, more 
like the ugly fastness of fiends than the home 
of those he had come to seek. : ‘ 

Never had David felt such a creeping at his 
heart as he stood for many minutes and gaze 
at the ramparted heights which Anne and his 
mother and the Black Hunter had descn 
to him as the most beautiful city in the world. 

Of its detail he could see nothing, except 
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er knows that his set is ex- 
ceptionally well built. If 
heshould take it to pieces he would find every 
part, down to the smallest hidden screw, 
soundly and conscientiously made. 

In twenty-four years of experience in 
the manufacture of electrical instruments of 
precision we have done it in no other way. 

The result of this policy is that those 
who can choose avy radio set are likely to 
prefer the consistent, satisfying action of 





Mopet 20 Compact— $80 


In the studio of HARRISON FISHER, the artist, you will find the Model 20. This set is priced at eighty dollars. 







Every AtwaterKentown. EVEN THE PARTS Atwater Kent Receiving 
YOU DON’T SEE 


Sets and Radio Speakers. 

For tone, volume, dis- 
tance, selectivity, appearance—you can be 
absolutely sure that better designed Radio 
Sets and Speakers cannot be found. 

And your dealer knows how little atten- 
tion they require after reaching your home. 
For they have received more attention than 
they need before they left our factory. 

Send for illustrated booklet telling the story of 
Atwater Kent Radio. 


Hear the Atwater Kent Radio Artists every 
Thursday evening at Qo'clock( eastern stand- 
ard time) through stations: 

WEAF. New York WCAE. Pittsburgh 


WJAR. Providence WGR . Buffalo 
5 wwy . Detroit 
woc.. Davenport 
s-St. Paul 
WSAI . Cincinnati 





ATWATER KENT MFG. CO. 


A. Atwater Kent, President 
Mopet 10— $80 4750 WISSAHICKON AVENUE 
Prices slightly higher from the Rockies Rapio SPEAKERS PHILADELPHIA 
west and in Canada $12 To $28 
































“Did We Meet in 
a Persian Garden?” 


iy ne we truly in your liv. 

ing room last night? Or did 
we meet in a Persian Garden? 
What was the faint breath of en- 
chantment that lingered always 
in the room? What was the spell 
that made you seem so bewitch- 
ingly mysterious??? 


FROM HER DIARY: 


SAW his eyes search the room 

strangely. He looked at me, too, 
as if he saw something new about 
me. I wonder if it was the temple 
incense? 


€ PRINCESSES of the days of the Arabian 
Nights knew they were lovelier in a 
subtly fragrant atmosphere that gave them 
stranger backgrounds than their palaces. 
VANTINE’S TEMPLE INCENSE preserves 
their secret to transform the familiar back- 
grounds of women of today. Six exquisite 
odors, at all drug and department stores. 

Let incense give mystery to 

your charm. Send 10 cents 

for six sample fragrances. 


A. A. VANTINE & CO. 
NEW YORK 


(Dept. 4) 71 FIFTH AVE. 








| hundred times. 
| this grisly darkness of coming night! Anne’s 
| voice speaking to him, calling to him, telling 
| him that she was waiting for him in the heart 
of that pile of gloom! 





lonely cry. 


|the glow of a fire. 
| voices filled with good humor and cheer, a 
| burst of merriment from so many throats that 
| he hastened his steps and came out suddenly 
| into the little square in front of the church of 
| Notre Dame des Victoires. 


ens? | 
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that it was alive. For suddenly there came 
through the chilling dusk the sullen booming 
of a gun—a sunset gun where there was no sun. 
And then, before he had moved, there followed 
that ominous sound a distant pealing of gold- 
voiced bells so sweet that in an’ instant they 
seemed to lift the weight of darkness from the 
earth. The music came to his ears like nothing 
he had ever heard before, falling from ‘the dis- 


| torted uglihess-of the Roek and its city in a 
| sublime melody. 


It trembled in the air over 
him, about him, and beyond him, until the 


whole world seemed filled with its sweetness. 


Anne had called them that a 
Her bells—welcoming him in 


Her bells! 


‘He bowed his head until the last whispering 
sounds of them had died away. Then he went 
on. Night came so quickly that the city be- 
came nothing more than a great shadow against 
the sky. ‘Fhere were no lights which he could 


| see. A bitter wind rose off the river and with it 


a biting sleet of hard snow. . They brought him 


} 5 re 4 a 
| no discomfort. He was warm inside. His eyes 


were straining through the darkness, and he 


|forgot the Black Hunter, forgot everything 


but Anne and her city. 

He could almost fancy a voice in his ears, 
coming from the mighty rock ahead, whispering 
to him, “I am the soul of the nation. I rule 
from the eastern ocean over four thousand 
miles of wilderness to Mobile and New Orleans, 
from the Alleghanies westward to the farthest 
waterways of the Mississippi. I have won a 
continent, and hold it by right of man and God. 
My enemies are as countless as the leaves of 
the trees, my friends are sixty thousand. Yet 
I triumph. When I fall, New France dies.” 

A miracle of change swept through him. 
Aspects which had chilled him as grim and for- 
bidding became now the glories of strength and 
resolution. The monster had transformed itself. 
In him rose a kind of adulation where. there 
had been fear and dread. 

Lighted windows began to break the cheer- 
lessness of the night, and he found himself sud- 
denly in the edge of Lower Town. It was the 
hour of early evening when few people were 
abroad, and as he wandered through Sous le 
Fort Street, Dog Lane and the Sault-au- 
Latelot their desertion made him think of 
forest trails, so narrow he could almost span 
them with his outstretched arms. Behind cur- 
tained windows he could see a glow of warmth 
and light. Through thick stone walls sound 
came to him faintly, laughter, children’s play, 
a song, and out of the mystery of the gloom 


| ahead of him a watchman’s voice crying the 
| hour of the night and a warning to evil-doers. 


“Six o'clock, and all’s well! The city is at 


| peace—and law reigns in the name of the King 


and the people!” 

He trembled at the note of majesty in the 
It came again, nearer, and the 
watchman met him on his patrol, and held his 
lantern in his face. 

“Ho, brother!” he hailed. . “A long rifle and 
a tight pack. Freshly in from fort or post?” 

“From the Richelieu,” replied David. 

“Then God be with you, for you are a man,” 
exclaimed the guardian of the night, and went 
his way. 

A light greeted David’s eyes ahead, like 
With it came roistering 


Here a crowd had 
gathered, and on three sides were great lamps 
burning huge candles, and on a mound of earth 
and stones a fire of pitchwood was burning. 


| A sickly glare illumined the space, and in this 
| glare he saw a platform raised even with the 


heads of the people standing about it, and on 
this platform were a man and a woman, facing 
each other, and on their knees, with their heads 


| thrust through the pillory-blocks. The woman 
| was a sharp-nosed hag, and she was cursing 


her tormentor shrilly. And the man was 
cursing-the woman! 

David’s heart stopped for a beat or two 
“What is the meaning of it?” he gasped of 
round-faced, jolly looking youth who was roar. 
ing with laughter. 

“A family quarrel!” answered the other. 
“Old Dame Guerin stole a silver spoon, and her 
husband sold it for her. There they are, both 
of them. And they’re lucky, I tell you, for the 
spoon was stolen from a private house, 
the law might have hanged them for it!” 

On the farther side, close under a big 
David saw a group that was apart from the 
crowd—three officers laughing and enjoying 
the sport, and with them three young ladies 
richly dressed, holding silken masks before their 
faces. He drew near them, fascinated by their 
likeness to the friends who had visited Anne: 
and one of the three men, a haughty and super- 
cilious looking fellow with a face of saturnine 
darkness, caught him staring. 

“Now. who the devil are you, and what do 
you want?” he snapped in ugly humor. 

Caught thus. uncomfortably in his 
David replied, “‘I’'am looking for the Convent ' 
of the Ursulines, and will thank you for telling 
me the way.” 

The man turned his back on him. 

“Fresh from the gutters of the woods, and he 
knows no better,”’ he apologized to his feminine 
companions. “If the stench of his blood would 
not annoy you I would prick him for staring 
at you so.” 3 

The females tittered. 

David made a step forward, his blood boiling, 
A hand caught his arm, a friendly hand, but 
firm and strong. 

“Hold, friend,” spoke a voice softly. “I will 
show you the way to the Ursulines,” and be- 
fore he could remonstrate the hand had drawn 
him into the edge of the crowd. “If your blood 
is rottener than Captain Jean Talon’s then I'll 
say it’s pretty poor,” continued the same voice. 
“T am from Montreal, where he has sucked the 
fount of wickedness dry. He has killed six 
men, and wouldn’t hesitate to kill another, 
friend—just to amuse his pretty companions, 
who have come down with him from the Upper 
Town to view this spectacle, which many find 
so amusing. My name is Pierre Colbert, and 
I respect the Long Rifles from the borders.” 

“Thank you,” said David. “I am David 
Rock, from the Seigneurie of St. Denis, on the 
Richelieu.” 

“A fighting man,” said Pierre Colbert, and 
again David’s heart beat faster in its pride. “I 
am a buyer of fur and a trader with the Indians 
in the Upper City. Come with me. It isa 
dark and devious way, though short, from this 
little square to Mountain Hill, up which we 
must climb to reach the Ursulines.”’ 

For some reason he took his cap from his 
head as they passed under the last of the big 
lamps, and David was ashamed of the startled 
exclamation that fell from his lips. Beginning 
just over the man’s ear was a scar that com- 
pletely encircled his head, and above. this scar 
was no sign of hair, and the skull itself seemed 
almost naked. 

In spite of this disfigurement, Pierre Col- 
bert’s well-fed face, with its twinkling blue 
eyes and ruddy color, was one that commanded 
both respect and a friendly comradeship, as he 
said to David: “A sign of the times, ami! The 
Senecas got me a dozen or so years ago, and 
lifted my hair, but they couldn’t kill a man 
as good as I. I carried a long rifle myself in 
those days, and always go out of my way to 
welcome one when it comes to Quebec, 
here is where we turn up the Hill! Never been 
to the city before, I take it?” 

“Never,” replied David. 

“And it is—pardon me, lad!—a little unusual 
for you to ask for the Ursulines, and es y 
at this hour of the night. It isn’t a place where 
they welcome men, you know.” 

David’s face flushed in the darkness. Then 
he said, honestly, “I only wanted to look at it 
Mademoiselle St. Denis, whom I am to marty, 
is going to school there.” : 

“Oh!” said Pierre Colbert, and David could 
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a Persian Garden?” 


“ ERE we truly in your liv. 
ing room last night? Or did 
we meet in a Persian Garden? 
What was the faint breath of en- 
chantment that lingered always 
in the room? What was the spell 
that made you seem so bewitch 
ingly mysterious??? 


FROM HER DIARY: 
SAW his eyes search the room 
strangely. He looked at me, too, 

as if he saw something new about 
me. I wonder if it was the temple 
incense? 


RINCESSES of the days of the Arabian 
Nights knew they were lovelier in a 
subtly fragrant atmosphere that gave them 
stranger backgrounds than their palaces. 
VANTINE’S TEMPLE INCENSE preserves 
their secret to transform the familiar back- 
grounds of women of today. Six exquisite 
odors, at all drug and department stores. 
Let incense give mystery to 
your charm. Send 10 cents 
for six sample fragrances. 
A. A. VANTINE & CO. 
71 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 


(Dept. 4) 
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| to him, 
| from 
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| that it was alive. For suddenly there came 
through the chilling dusk the sullen booming 
| of a gun—a sunset gun where there was no sun. 
And then, before he had moved, there followed 
| that ominous sound a distant pealing of gold- 
voiced bells so sweet that in an instant they 
seemed to lift the weight of darkness from the 
earth. The music came to his ears like nothing 
he had ever heard before, falling from ‘the dis- 
torted ugliness of the Rock and its city in a 
sublime melody. It trembled in the air over 
him, about him, and beyond him, until the 
whole world seemed filled with its sweetness. 

Her bells! Anne had called them that a 
hundred times. Her bells—welcoming him in 
this grisly darkness of coming night! Anne’s 
voice speaking to him, calling to him, telling 
him that she was waiting for him in the heart 
of that pile of gloom! 

He bowed his head until the last whispering 
sounds of them had died away. Then he went 
on. Night came so quickly that the city be- 
came nothing more than a great shadow against 
the sky. ‘Fhere were no lights which he could 

A bitter wind rose off the river and with it 
a biting sleet of hard snow. They brought him 
no discomfort. He was warm inside. His eyes 
were straining through the darkness, and he 
forgot the Black Hunter, forgot everything 
but Anne and her city. 

He could almost fancy a voice in his ears, 
coming from the mighty rock ahead, whispering 
“T am the soul of the nation. I rule 
the eastern ocean over four thousand 
miles of wilderness to Mobile and New Orleans, 
from the Alleghanies westward to the farthest 
waterways of the Mississippi. I have won a 
continent, and hold it by right of man and God. 
My enemies are as countless as the leaves of 
the trees, my friends are sixty thousand. Yet 
I triumph. When I fall, New France dies.”’ 

A miracle of change swept through him. 
Aspects which had chilled him as grim and for- 
bidding became now the glories of strength and 


see. 


| resolution. The monster had transformed itself. 
| In him rose a kind of adulation where there 
| had been fear and dread. 


| them with his outstretched arms. 


| denly in the edge of Lower Town. 


Lighted windows began to break the cheer- 
lessness of the night, and he found himself sud- 
It was the 
hour of early evening when few people were 
abroad, and as he wandered through Sous le 
Fort Street, Dog Lane and the Sault-au- 
Latelot their desertion made him think of 
forest trails, so narrow he could almost span 
Behind cur- 
tained windows he could see a glow of warmth 
and light. Through thick stone walls sound 
came to him faintly, laughter, children’s play, 
a song, and out of the mystery of the gloom 
ahead of him a watchman’s voice crying the 
hour of the night and a warning to evil-doers. 

“Six o'clock, and all’s well! The city is at 
peace—and law reigns in the name of the King 
and the people!” 

He trembled at the note of majesty in the 
lonely cry. It came again, nearer, and the 
watchman met him on his patrol, and held his 
lantern in his face. 

‘Ho, brother!’ he hailed. “A long rifle and 
a tight pack. Freshly in from fort or post?” 

“From the Richelieu,” replied David. 

“Then God be with you, for you are a man,” 
exclaimed the guardian of the night, and went 
his way. 

A light greeted David’s eyes ahead, like 
the glow of a fire. With it came roistering 
voices filled with good humor and cheer, a 
burst of merriment from so many throats that 
he hastened his steps and came out suddenly 
into the little square in front of the church of 
Notre Dame des Victoires. Here a crowd had 
gathered, and on three sides were great lamps 
burning huge candles, and on a mound of earth 
and stones a fire of pitchwood was burning. 
A sickly glare illumined the space, and in this 
glare he saw a platform raised even with the 
heads of the people standing about it, and on 
this platform were a man and a woman, facing 
each other, and on their knees, with their heads 
thrust through the pillory-blocks. The woman 
was a sharp-nosed hag, and she was cursing 


her tormentor shrilly. 
cursing the woman! 
P David’s heart stopped for a beat or two, 
What is the meaning of it?” he gasped of a 
round-faced, jolly looking youth who was roar. 
ing with laughter. 
7 oA family quarrel!” answered the other, 
Old Dame Guerin stole a silver spoon, and her 
husband sold it for her. There they are, both 
of them. And they’re lucky, I tell you, for the 
spoon was stolen from a private house, and 
the law might have hanged them for it!” 

On the farther side, close under a big lamp 
David saw a group that was apart from the 
crowd—three ofticers laughing and enjoying 
the sport, and with them three young ladies 
richly dressed, holding silken masks before their 
faces. He drew near them, fascinated by their 
likeness to the friends who had visited Anne: 
and one of the three men, a haughty and super- 
cilious looking fellow with a face of saturnine 
darkness, caught him staring. 

“Now who the devil are you, and what do 
you want?” he snapped in ugly humor. 

Caught thus uncomfortably in his gaze, 
David replied, “I am looking for the Convent 
of the Ursulines, and will thank you for telling 
me the way.” 

The man turned his back on him. 

“Fresh from the gutters of the woods, and he 
knows no better,” he apologized to his feminine 
companions. “If the stench of nis blood would 
not annoy you I would prick him for staring 
at you so.” 

The females tittered. 

David made a step forward, his blood boiling. 
A hand caught his arm, a friendly hand, but 
firm and strong. 

“Hold, friend,” spoke a voice softly. “I will 
show you the way to the Ursulines,” and be- 
fore he could remonstrate the hand had drawn 
him into the edge of the crowd. “If your blood 
is rottener than Captain Jean Talon’s then I'll 
say it’s pretty poor,” continued the same voice. 
“T am from Montreal, where he has sucked the 
fount of wickedness dry. He has killed six 
men, and wouldn’t hesitate to kill another, 
friend—just to amuse his pretty companions, 
who have come down with him from the Upper 
Town to view this spectacle, which many find 
so amusing. My name is Pierre Colbert, and 
I respect the Long Rifles from the borders.” 

“Thank you,” said David. “I am David 
Rock, from the Seigneurie of St. Denis, on the 
Richelieu.” 

“A fighting man,” said Pierre Colbert, and 
again David’s heart beat faster in its pride. “I 
am a buyer of fur and a trader with the Indians 
in the Upper City. Come with me. It isa 
dark and devious way, though short, from this 
little square to Mountain Hill, up which we 
must climb to reach the Ursulines.” 

For some reason he took his cap from his 
head as they passed under the last of the big 
lamps, and David was ashamed of the startled 
exclamation that fell from his lips. Beginning 
just over the man’s ear was a scar that com- 
pletely encircled his head, and above this scar 
was no sign of hair, and the skull itself seemed 
almost naked. 

In spite of this disfigurement, Pierre Col- 
bert’s well-fed face, with its twinkling blue 
eyes and ruddy color, was one that commanded 
both respect and a friendly comradeship, as he 
said to David: “A sign of the times, ami! The 
Senecas got me a dozen or so years ago, and 
lifted my hair, but they couldn't kill a man 
as good as I. I carried a long rifle myself in 
those days, and always go out of my way to 
welcome one when it comes to Quebec. Ab, 
here is where we turn up the Hill! Never been 
to the city before, I take it?” 

“Never,” replied David. 

“And it is—pardon me, lad!—a little unusual 
for you to ask for the Ursulines, and especially 
at this hour of the night. It isn’t « place where 
they welcome men, you know.” - 

David's face flushed in the darkness. Then 
he said, honestly, “I only wanted to look at it. 
Mademoiselle St. Denis, whom I am to marry, 
is going to school there.” 

“Oh!” said Pierre Colbert, and 
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ForDrawing 


Careful, conscientious training by members of 
our faculty made this possible. Today, trained 
illustrators who draw pictures for magazines, news- 
papers, etc., both men and women— 


Earn $200 to $500 a month and more 


The present splendid opportunities in this field 
have never been excelled. Thousands of pub- 
lishers buy millions of dollars worth of illustrations 
every year. Illustrating is the highest type of 
art. If you like to draw, let your talent make 
your fortune. Develop it. It takes practice, but 
so does anything worth while. Learning to illus- 
trate is fascinating to anyone who likes to draw. 


The Federal Course is a proven Result Getter 
THE FEDERAL AUTHORS 


include such nationally known artists as Sid Smith, 
Neysa McMein, Fontaine Fox, Charles Livingston | 
Bull, C Bri i | 









ull, Clare zgs and over fifty others. Exclusive, 
original le especially prepared by these famous 
artists are included in the Federal Home Study 
Course 


SEND TODAY FOR 
‘“‘A ROAD TO BIGGER THINGS” 


Every young man and woman with a liking for 
drawing should read this free book before deciding 
on their life’s work. It is illustrated and tells all 
about illustrating as a profession and about the 
famous artists who have helped build the Federal 


Course. It also shows remarkable work by Federal 
students. Just write your name, age, occupation 
and address on the margin, mail it to us. 
and we will send you a copy of the book 
free. Do it right now while you’re 


thinking about it. 


| Council is meeting tonight. 
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| hear him beginning to puff as they climbed the 


Hill. But he managed to ask, “Do you know 
any people—here?” 

“Yes. Intendant Bigot, and the Mar- 
quis de Vaudreuil, and Hugues de Pean, and 
Peter Gagnon, and—and Mademoiselle Nancy 
Lotbiniére.” 

“The devil!” said Pierre Colbert. 

He was winded at the top. David could see 
nothing, except the yellow glow of street- 
lamps on their high posts, and in every direc- 
tion he turned his eyes it seemed to him he was 
looking either up a hill or down. They came 
to a turn, which seemed to him half of a wind- 
ing circle, and suddenly, still farther up and 
straight ahead, he saw the lights of a building 
many times larger than the Chateau St. Denis, 
like yellow stars in the night. 

“The home of your friends, Monsieur,”’ said 
Pierre Colbert with a jerk of his thumb and the 
slightest ‘suspicion of cynicism in his voice. 
“There they are, feasting before business—and 
play. This is Monday, and the Superior 
Those are the 
lights of the state residence of the viceroys of 
Canada, the Governor’s Palace, and at: this 
minute Duquesne is sitting at table, with the 
Bishop on his right and the Intendant on his 
left, and the Councillors in the order of their 
appointment, all with swords but the man of 
God. Have you a mind to call on them?” - 

“The Castle of St. Louis!”’ breathed David, 
unmindful of the doubt and incredulity grow- 
ing stronger in the other’s tones. ‘No, I 
won’t trouble them tonight!” 

Pierre Colbert drew in a deep gasp at his 


| companion’s ingenuous simplicity. “God fend 
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me,” he cried, “but you’ve the coolness of any 
ten Richelieu men I ever knew! Come. The 
Ursulines is over here and down there a step, 


| twisting two minutes of walk—and I have a 
| supper waiting for me down in the rue des 
| Pauvres. I’d invite you to it, but what would 
|a friend of Royal Governors and Intendants 


and King’s favorites do in my humble abode?” 

“He’d be very happy,” smiled David, be- 
ginning to catch the other’s good-humored 
misgiving as to his veracity. 

“Then you'll come?” 

“Tf I may, and you will humor for a little 


| while such a liar as I seem to be.” 


“T’m beginning to love you!” averred Pierre 
Colbert. “T’ll swear you have tales to tell, 
young as you are, that will beat any of mine! 
And here we are, so look you full of whatever 
you can see—a bunch of gloomy shadows, 
shuttered windows, a few lights burning dis- 
mally, the home of the holy Ursulines, and of 
your sweetheart, oh, my Lord!” 

David found a sudden little lump in his 
throat. “The boarding-school, Monsieur?” he 
asked. ‘Can we see it?” 

“Ves, where the lights are, of course, and 
they’ll be out before the watchman makes an- 
other turn. Ho, wait a moment! Who cemics 
there, right out of the pit of the convent gloom 
—with two attendants bearing lanterns? And 
a carriage in the dark on our right! Let us 
draw nearer. See! Skirts, and the gleam of a 
sword. A pretty voice, too. A special dis- 
pensation of the Mistress-General, God fend 


me—or a lark on the quiet, or maybe an_ 


elopement! What!” 

The whispering voice of Pierre Colbert grew 
husky. David gave a stifled cry. A lantern 
had been raised, and they saw the faces of the 


two entering the carriage. 


“Monsieur Bigot, Intendant of New France, 
as I love my life!’ gasped Pierre Colbert. 
“And with him . 

“Mademoiselle Anne St. Denis.” said David, 
as the carriage drove away. His voice was 
calm, but his heart was like a weight of cold 
clay. ‘Monsieur, you have been kind. I ask 
one other favor of you, and will repay it some 
day if I can. It may be, after all, that I shall 
go to the Castle of St. Louis tonight, or to the 
palace of the Intendant. But first, if you will, 
I beg of you to show me the way to the home 
of Nancy Lotbiniére!” 

Pierre Colbert made no answer as he con- 
ducted David through the darkness, up an 





inclined street for a few moments, then sharpl 
to the right on Saint Louis Street, with the 
many lights of the Governor’s palace at their 
backs. There he stopped, and began counting 
on his fingers. 

“T will go no farther,” he said, when he had 
finished. “It is the tenth house, on your left 
Don’t make a mistake and go to the sixteenth, 
for that is the home of Madame Angelique de 
Pean, wife of the man you know, and chére amie 
of the Intendant. She, too, was a pupil of the 
Ursuline nuns. The Town Major is evidently 
at home! 

“When you are done, and you still desire 
warmth and a bed and a full belly, inquire of 
anyone for Pierre Colbert’s place, near the 
statue of Saint John the Baptist. And if you 
don’t come, but should need a most ordinary 
friend tomorrow, or the next day, remember 
that I was scalped by the Senecas and have a 
soft spot in my heart for the Long Rifles, 
Good night, friend!” 

“Good night, Pierre Colbert!” said David. 

He faced the Governor’s palace, and came 
out very soon into what he knew was a large 
square, though it was so dark he could see 
nothing but the glow of the big lamps about it, 

He turned right once more on the edge of 
the square and came up suddenly against an 
obstruction, and a cry of half horror escaped 
his lips. i 

A vast and terrible pit had opened under 
him, and the object his hand gripped in amaze- 
ment and fear was the cold iron of a railing. 
Hundreds of feet below him he could see little 
pools of yellow light, where the lamps were 
burning, seemingly miles away; and the square 
of Notre Dame des Victoires lay almost under 
him, lighted up out of sheer blackness by its 
burning pile of pitchwood, with a crowd about 
the pillories, like pigmy ghosts. 

He heard a screech as old Dame Guerin 
shrieked her anathema, and a burst of merri- 
ment rose up faintly to him. 

The cold, the wind, the sleety snow, the 
bottomless pit with its ghostly lights and imp- 
ish torture, the emptiness of the night, its 
loneliness and strangeness, added to the death- 
like chill that had entered his heart when he 
saw Anne leaving the convent with Bigot. 
Where had she gone with the Intendant? 
How did it happen that she was leaving the 
convent at night, when she had so often told 
him that such things were proscribed by the 
holy nuns? A special dispensation! Just what 
had Pierre Colbert meant? 

He turned at the sound of wheels grinding in 
the street. The swift resentment that had 
entered into him when he heard Anne laugh, 
and saw Bigot help her into the carriage, 
urged him to approach the vehicle when it 
stopped. There, too, was a lantern, swung low 
in the hand of the driver. Two men got out. 
He could hear the rattle of their swords. But 
there was no woman. 

He stopped again, gripping his rifle, and 
listened to the challenge of a soldier at the 
palace gate. He followed boldly until the 
guard barred his way. 

“Easy, garcon! Why so fast? And what is 
the meaning of that long gun you carry, almost 
at the door of the Governor’s residence?” 

“T am just in from the Richelieu, and am 
looking for Intendant Bigot. Has he come?” 

“Tt may be. Iam not here to tell you. Move 
away, if you please!” 

“But if he is here, and Mademoiselle Anne 
St. Denis is with him ie ; 

The guard interrupted him. “If Monsieur 
Bigot has the company of Mademoiselle 
Anybody he has better judgment in the matter 
of pleasure than to bring her to the castle 
when the Superior Council is in session. | 
that is why he has failed to come to the meeting 
tonight, garcon? Well, good luck to him! 
Now, move on. Thirty seconds by the ticking 
of a watch is the limit for a suspicious char- 
acter at this gate.” 

David had no desire to argue, or defend 
himself from suspicion and insult. His heart 
was sick. His blood ran hotly. He wandered 
through darkness, and heard the Upper Town 
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ce ew developments 


Radiola 25 (pic- 
tured above), a six 
tube uni-control 
Super-Hetero- 
dyne, that uses the 
new power tube. 
It has space in the 
cabinet for dry bac- 
teries, but can be 
used with Loud- 
speaker 104 with- 
out batteries. With 
6 Radiotrons 
$165. 


in radio 


by RCA 


REATER volume of tone—finer quality of tone 

— and Radiolas operating entirely on the house 

current, without batteries. These, briefly, are the 
year’s contributions of RCA to radio progress. 


New Radiotrons by RCA give much greater volume of 


tone on dry batteries than storage battery sets give to- 


day, and bring new possibilities of super-power recep- 


tion. New loudspeakers by RCA present an entirely 
new principle, achieving wider tone range—truer tone 
—faithful reproduction. The new RCA “Rectron” 


power units bring battery elimination to complete, 


practical success. And the Radiolas which incorporate 
these and other improvements are a definite step 
forward. 
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Radiola 28, eight tube 
uni-control Super-Het- 
erodyne extremely se- 
lective. It gives tremen- 
dous volume on dry 
batteries, or if used with 
the Model 104 Loud- 
speaker, all batteries can 
be replaced byA.C. light- 
ing current. With 8 Ra- 
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Radiola 20, an entirely 
new five tube, tuned ra- 
dio frequency set, anten- 
na type, with the new dry 
battery power Radio- 
tron. (Without acces- 
sories) $102.50 
With 5 Radiotrons 
$115. 


\ 


Radiola Loudspeaker, 
Model 100, RCA Cone 
type, built on the new 
principle, achieving new 

clarity and far wider tone 
range. Can be used with 
any radio receiver. $35. 


Write for booklet giv- 
ing descriptions in more 
complete detail. Address 
the RCA office nearest 
you. 

RADIO CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 
New York Chicago 
San Francisco 
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|and more. 
| those he had encountered in the pillory square, 


Jersey City, N. J. | 
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watchmen calling the seventh hour. He passed 


| the convent again, and saw the lights were out, 

|as Pierre Colbert had predicted. His lips 

| tightened grimly. In his heart was a growing 
determination. 

A few minutes later he was back on Saint 
Louis Street. He began counting the houses 
on his left, and stopped before the tenth. 

It was a tall stately looking edifice, set back 
from the street, with steps leading up to it. A 
hammered iron lamp burned over the door, 
illumining a half of the front. He heard voices 
and his heart suddenly leaped with hope. They 
were youthful laughing voices like Anne’s, and 
Nancy’s and Louise Charmette’s—and a man’s 
was among them. It was possible that Bigot 
had brought Anne here! 

He walked up the steps into the glow of the 


‘lamp. In the same moment the door opened, 


and through it came three young ladies fol- 
lowed by as many men, dressed for the ill 
weather of the night. The door had closed 
behind them before they saw David. He was 


| strangely white in the dull lamp-glow and he 


stood as stiffly as the wooden Indian which 
Louise Charmette had once called him. For 
he saw that Anne was not of the company— 
The three men he recognized as 


and Nancy Lotbiniére, when she saw him, had 
her hand in the arm of Captain Jean Talon! 

In an instant she had given a little cry. It 
was not a cry of surprise or shock, but of joy 
and greeting—a cry that ran through him like 
the warmth of a fire; and in that same instant 
she left Jean Talon’s side and ran to him, her 
eyes shining, her lovely face greeting him as he 
had dreamed of the greeting in Anne’s. She 


|caught his cold, wet hand in both her own 


small gloved ones, and held it closely to her as 
the others stared in their amazement—with the 


| exception of Captain Jean Talon, whose dark 
| face went darker still. 


“David!” she cried. ‘“‘David Rock! It is 
you—after my dream of last night, and all my 
thoughts of you through this gloomy day! Oh, 


|I am so glad you have come—glad you have 
| kept your promise to me! 


To think that a 
minute more I would have been away——” 

She turned suddenly to her friends. 

“This is David Ro-k,” she said to them. 
“Lieutenant David Rock, whom I have told 
you so much about,” and one after another she 
introduced them, but not a name of the five 
did David store away clearly in his mind, ex- 
cept that of Captain Jean Talon. 

It was Talon who said with a sneer on his 
lips which only David saw, “‘Liewtenant Rock, 
you say. Of what company, sir?” 

“That is a little secret between us—just 
now,” Nancy Lotbiniére answered for David. 
“And you, Captain, must surely excuse me to- 
night, as you see. Lieutenant Rock is my 
guest, and I am excited to hear the news he 
brings from my dear friends on the Richelieu. 
David, I am going to take you in instantly, 
and warm you and feed you and make you as 
happily comfortable as I can.” 

Captain Talon cursed under his breath. 
David smiled squarely at him. 

“T am afraid you are making Captain Talon 
unhappy, Nancy,” he ventured. 

“Captain Talon must nurse his unhappi- 
ness,” she said with pretty finality. Then, 
turning her joyous eyes on him again, ‘Your 
hand is cold as ice, David, and you are wet and 
tired. Forgive me for keeping you here as 
long as I have when I should run with you to 
a fire as quickly as I can,” and before he knew 
it she was leading him to the door, speaking 
her final apologies to her friends at the same 


| time. The door opened—and he saw scowling 
| kate in Talon’s face; it closed, and he found 


himself in a paradise. 

The heavy door opened into a wide hall, and 
this into two rooms in which huge fires were 
burning. A wealth and luxurious comfort 
such as he had only dreamed of burst on David. 
Without letting him pause, Nancy drew him 
into one of these rooms. It was almost as 
large as the hall at Grondin Manor. A red 


‘ glow, like a sunset, filled it with soft light, 


coming from silken-shaded candelabra. A 
thick log burned in the fireplace, under his 
feet were soft rugs, on the walls hung great 
paintings whose human figures seemed breath- 
ing with life as he entered. Nancy Lotbiniére, 
with sweet tact, was bustling about him, giy- 
ing him a few moments in which to accustom 
himself to the delights of an environment so 
new to him. She called for some one, as her 
own gloved fingers busied themselves at the 
thongs of his pack. Two negro servants 
entered. They had his gun, his pack, his outer 
coat and cap almost before he had got a free 
breath, it seemed to him; and all the time 
Nancy was talking to him and giving them jn- 
structions and last of all piled her own hat and 
coat and gloves in the servants’ arms, and then 
stood out in front of David, with both his 
hands again in her own. 

Never, even in that unforgetable sunset in 
the bottomland when he had caught Anne St. 
Denis in his arms, had he looked on a vision of 
sweeter loveliness. Nancy’s head was a gleam 
of golden curls, ringleted in the mode of the 
times, with thick, shining coils glowing through 
them, and her eyes were alight with such 
starry brightness that his heart beat faster. 

“David, I am so glad you have come that if 
it wasn’t for Anne I would surely kiss you! 
And, it may be—unless you forbid me—J will!” 
And then, before he could either think or 
blush, she stood suddenly on her tiptoes, and 
held up to him a mouth so round and soft and 
sweet that David kissed it, and would not have 
refused if death had been its penalty. 

“Oh, I promised myself I would do that, 
David Rock!” she cried, drawing away from 
him with a face that was gently suffused with 
color. “I had to, all on account of my dream 
last night—though I have given my mouth 
like that to only one other man in this world. 
Are you disappointed in me, or shocked, or 
distressed?” 

“IT would not give it back if I could.” 

It surprised him to find how calmly he was 
looking into the beautiful eyes of Nancy Lot- 
biniére. He spcke quietly and very steadily, 
and Nancy saw in his face something which 
had escaped her before. Her own eyes grew a 
bit troubled. 

“David, you have something to tell me. 
Let us draw up here in these two big chairs be- 
fore the fire, while the supper I have ordered is 
being prepared. And please begin at the be- 
ginning, wth your dear mother, and the 
seigneur, and the Black Hunter, and queer old 
Fontbleu the miller—and don’t hide away 
from me what I see in the back of your mind.” 

“Why did you kiss me?” he asked suddenly. 

“Because I like you so very much, David.” 

She was gazing steadily into the fire, with 
her chin in the palm of her hand, so that he 
could see nothing of her face. 

“And not because you were—sorry for me? 
Because I am a rustic looby and a Tony 
Lumpkin, as Mademoiselle Charmette said?” 

“You are the manliest man I know, David— 
except one,” answered Nancy Lotbiniére softly. 
“That other is Peter Joel, the Black Hunter.” 

“You know—him?” cried David, half start- 
ing from his chair. 

“T loved your mother. I think she loved me 
a little. I think she saw deeper into my heart 
than anyone has ever seen. That is mostly 
why I kissed you, David. You seem very near, 
because of your mother. She crept into my 
keart and has kept her place there and always 
will. She told me the story of the Black 
Hunter, and I love him because of what he has 
done, and because of what he is.” 

For a yearning instant, in his wild gratitude, 
he wanted to press his face to the golden head. 

“Tt is different with Anne,” he said. “She 
fears him, distrusts him, hates him.” ; 

“She should love him, for your sake,” said 
Nancy. “Those fourteen days and nights with 
you in his arms ” She stopped herself with 
a little shiver, and looked up at him suddenly 
to catch his wide eyes filled with the flaming 
light of the fire as he looked at her. ‘‘But you 
are not telling me the news, David,” she 
smiled. “Please begin, and do not miss 
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... Secretary to General J. 
Leslie Kincaid, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United Hotels 
Company of America. 


.. . “Whenever I heara private 
secretary say that her duties 
are becoming too much for her, 
I recommend that she try an 
easy writing Royal Typewriter. 
It is the easiest machine to op- 
erate that I ever used.” 


Mary Grant 


. . » Secretary to Ray Long, 
Vice-President and Editor- 
in-Chief of the International 
Magazine Company. 

. . “My everlasting thanksto 
the inventive genius who de- 
veloped the easy writing Royal 
Typewriter.”” 


Mildred Temple 





- . Secretary to Bartlett 
Arkell, President, Beech-Nut 
Packing Company. 


... . “In an office like ours, 
where a rush of business often 
makes us work at high pressure, 
our machines must be just as 
smooth-going and unfaltering as 
our fingers. That is why I use 
the Easy Writing, Always De- 
pendable Royal Typewriter.” 


M. Ellen Carroll 
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- Secretary to William T- 
Dewart, General Manager of 
pe FrankA. Munsey Proper- 

ies. 


.. . “I like my Easy Writing 
Poyal Typewriter because it is 
so light in touch and gives such 
clean, even copy.” 


Daisy Sorensen 
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olf Private Secretaries to FAMOUS MEN “° 


... “In my work, where speed, accuracy, and neat- 
ness are at a premium, the Easy Writing Royal 
Typewriter is my ‘Star Performer’.” 


Pan, Payor 


... Secretary to Edgar Selwyn, Actor, Play- 
wright, Producer, Director and Theatre Magnate, 
among whose many national and international 
hits have been ‘Within the Law,” ‘Twin Beds,”” 
“Fair and Warmer,” ‘‘The Circle” and others. 


Private Secretaries and 


The Royal Typewriter 


Secretaries who work for big men— 
men who want things right—find 
their employers pleased with the 
character of work they can turn out 
on a Royal Typewriter— 


Men who do big things set a high 
standarc of achievement in both 
speed and accuracy. The Royal Type- 
writer makes it easier to meet these 
standards— 


Secretaries to men who are in a 
hurry must get the day’s work done; 


OY, 





Trade 


they cannot afford to handicap their 
own experience and speed. The 
Royal Typewriter meets all their 
demands— 


And—the Secretary whose busy 
day is sure to be followed by another 
one equally busy, knows how in- 
valuable is the Easy Writing Royal 
Typewriter which enables her to 
“End the day with a smile,’ and 
begin a new one with a cheerful 
‘Good Morning !”’ 





Mark 


TYPEWRITERS 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., 316 Broadway, New York 
Branches and Agencies the World Over 
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Why*5000to 
$10,000 Men 


Are Being Attracted 
to Our New 


Fyr-~Fyter 
SalesPlan “4, 


Every man of character, ability and ambition, not 
only wants to make money; he wants to indepen- 
dont—in business for himself, with a larger income 
than he can ever make on someone else’s payroll. 
But when he looks around for his opportunity, he 
finds most lines of business over-crowded; some re- 
quire a long and special experience; others demand 
larger capital than he has available. We have solved 
this problem for many men by our new sales plan 
and we can solve it for you. 

Just to show you the possibilities, we quote a few 
reports from our successful representatives:— W. E. 
Findley of Texas, whose picture appears above, says, “‘ Broke 
my record this week—sold 44; in 27 days sold 155. 
this keeps up will have saved $/,000 in 70 days.’’ Then 
there’s Trantum of Conn., who made $/ in one 
week; Payne of Ia., $4,507 in 217 days; Hickey of Ont., 
$148 in one day; De Pries of Ohio, $7,000 in a year. 
We could fill this page with records like these. They 
surely prove what can be done by men with no 
greater advantage than you have, perhaps not even 
asmuch. Thisis 


What WE OFFER You 


We offer you an opportunity to join our well-paid, en- 
thusiastic, aggressive organization of active, red* 
blooded representatives. It is an opportunity to go 
into business for yourself—a business that is digni- 
fied and profitable. It is a business without great 







competition, with an absolutely unlimited market, | 


with a product approved by the highest authorities, 
backed by national advertising in the leading maga- 
zines, that opens the door for you and brings you in 
contact with the best people in your community, 

We are the leading manufacturers of “‘first aid’ pors 
able fire extinguishers. Our products sell to homes» 
factories, stores, garages, farms, auto owners: 
schools, churches, theaters, etc. They are used in 


large quantities by U. S. Government departments, | 


large industrial plants such as Standard Oil, Ford 
Motor Company, International Harvester, etc. 

We still have some good territory open and need a 
few more good men. 


Will You Join Us? 


It is easy enough. Previous selling experience, while valu- 

le, is not necessary. Our course of training lets you earn 
while learning. No capital required—no stock of goods to 
earry. We make all deliveries and collections and pay com- 
missions every ten days. e furnish a complete outfit of 
sales helps, back you with a big national advertising cam- 
paign, letters to your prospects, etc. It will cost you just 
a two cent stamp to learn the full details. Write quick--- 
Territory being taken fast! (610) 


R. C. Iddings, President 
THE FYR-FYTER COMPANY 
987 Fyr-Fyter Bldg., Dayton, Ohio 


World’s 

best makes—Under- 

, wood, Remington, Oliver— 
prices smasbed to almost half. 


$2 and it’ 

ana 1t s yours 
All late models, completely rebuilt and re- “7 

inished brand new. GUARANTEED for ten “S&S 

EA d no monev. ~-big FREE catal 
shows aclua! machines in iuil colors. Ge our direct-to-you easy pay- 
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!? continued Nancy. “I despise and distrust Bigot, 
Anne likes him and has a faith in him go q 
that it shocks me. I know what he is; she be. 
lieves he is the soul of New France. I stateq 
my opinions to her, she resented them; I aq. 
vised her to take you back to Grondin Manor 
she told me I was jealous; I assured her it was 
my solicitude for her happiness that made me 
speak, she said I had set my cap for you that 
very day I let my hair down in the canoe: | 
told her I hadn’t seriously thought of you in 
that way, but maybe I would now—and she 
went into a fury. That’s all, David. It isq 
beautiful quarrel. When we meet we are so 
sweetly loving that it is worth much to see 
us together. Yet, the odd part of it is this 
David—deadly enemies though we are, I love 
Anne more than ever, and I am just as sure that 
she loves me. Isn’t it a pretty complication, 
when I have promised to be a mother to you?” 

What David might have answered was jp- 
terrupted by the sharp rattle of the metal 
knocker at the door. 

Nancy rose from her chair, as if expecting 
some one. A moment later a servant opened 
the door, received something, and entered the 
room with it. Nancy took a small square en- 
velop from her hand. 

“For you, David,” she said in surprise, 
“This is interesting! Will you pardon me 
while you are reading it? I will see if our 
supper is ready.” 

She was gone before he could answer. With 
clumsy fingers, excited and fearing, he opened 
the envelop. Then, with a heart that seemed 
to rise up inch by inch within him, he read the 
lines inclosed. 


“Monsieur David Rock,” it began, “I 
am writing these few hurried lines inform- 
ing you of the pleasure it affords me to 
know you are spending your first evening 
in Quebec with my very dear friend, 
Mademoiselle Nancy Lotbiniére. If you 
should care to call upon me at a time when 
I have no other engagement I will endeavor 
to let you know more fully my changed 
opinion of you because of the amazing 
spectacle I beheld when I happened to be 
driving past Monsieur Lotbiniére’s house 
with Monsieur Bigot. When the kissing 
performance is repeated, which I have no 
doubt is most frequent, please accept the 
advice of a friend, and do not stand be- 
tween a curtained window and a strong 
light.” And the letter was stiffly signed, 

‘““Mademoiselle Anne St. Denis.” 


His heart as well as his body was warming. 
It was not difficult to talk to Nancy. Ina 
| few minutes, unrestrained by the presence of 
others, she seemed to have made herself a 
| friend whom he had known for a long time. If 
' she had achieved a reputation as a coquette, 
her friendliness and sincerity blinded him to 
| the fault. If her beauty had laid her open to 
| the jealous gossip of rival tongues, he disbe- 
lieved their talk. That her hand had rested in 
the arm of Captain Jean Talon did not preju- 
dice him, and her kiss warm on his lips left no 
suspicion of thought or intention. He felt as if, 
with her, he had reached a haven of refuge. 

He did not speak of his coming, or of Anne, 
at first, but went back, as Nancy had asked 
him, to Grondin Manor. Her eyes and face 
marvelously reflected his own emotions. Her 
sympathy and understanding inspired him 
with a happiness which made the shock and 
disappointment of a little while before seem 
trivial and unimportant. 

Once she interrupted him to get a letter 
his mother had written to her, and read a part 
of it to him. Marie Rock had said, “Some- 
thing tells me that you, who know Quebec so 
wcll, will watch and guard my boy for me, and 
sce that no evil befalls him. You are so much 
older than Anne, who will be under the careful 
guardianship of the nuns, and you can be a 
blessing to David if you will. May dear God 
reward you for it.” 

“So you see, David, you belong a little to 
me,” said Nancy. “Iam like Anne. I haven’t 
had a mother since I can remember. But Iam 
going to mother you—along with Peter 
Gagnon.” 

Then David told of his meeting with Pierre 
| Colbert, and of what they saw together in the 
| lantern-light at the convent. 

“Where could Anne have gone with Mon- 
sieur Bigot?” he asked. “I think, now, that I 
was a fool for not calling to them.” 

“Yet I can understand why you didn’t,” 
said Nancy slowly, looking into the fire. “It 
was unusual, the hour—and Bigot. I don’t 
like Bigot, David. I confess that, in spite of 
the fact that Peter laughs at me for it, and 
always repeats the wonderful things which the 
; Intendant has promised to do for you. I dis- 
| trust him. But Anne had a purpose in going 

with him, and most surely. a good one, which 


| sagthing at all, right up to my very door 








| you will undoubtedly Jearn about tomorrow. 
| Of that you may be quite sure.” 
| A long time she was looking into the fire, 
| keeping from David what was in her face. 
| Then, with sudden brightness, she smiled. 
“David, I have waited all this time—keeping 
|a secret from you. I am going to shock you. 
I no longer have any of Anne’s confidences. 
We have quarreled!” 

In his amazement David stared. 

“And mostly about Bigot—and you,” 


A turbid meeting with Anne is in store for David—and he learns 
more of Bigot’s secret, and is received into the strange new life of 
Quebec—in the Next Instalment of Mr. Curwood’s glorious novel 


IO 


J AZZ (Continued from page 43) 


“Qh?” She was so vague that he asked: 

“Do you like flowers?” 

“Well, I like carnations.” 

“Oh, them! I don’t mean those sort of 
flowers—I mean primroses growing in copplces, 
and bluebells with very long white stems going 
snug down into the earth, and sweet-williams, 
and striped pinks, like sticks of sugar candy. 

“I—well, I don’t know that I’ve ever seen 
those sort growing. Not since I was a kid. 

“Have you always lived in a town?” 


Weakly David dropped back into a chair. 

The fire itself was a blur, the walls were a 
blur, he could see nothing for a moment or two 
—but clearly, very clearly and sweetly, he 
could hear Nancy singing. 

And then the iron knocker at th: door was 
rattling again. 


| 
| 
| 


cigarets. Before she had struck a match he 
was back again, flushed with triumph. 

“Well, I fixed that good and proper. Though 
it’s pretty tough luck for you being landed with 
me all the evening. Here, let me!” He struck 
a match and held it out to her, carefully shield- 
| ing the little flame in the curve of his fingers. 
| As Sally leaned forward he said: “By the way, 
my name’s Dowson. Christopher Dowson.” 

He paused, so obviously that Sally had to 
say laughingly: 





“And when I’m not Number Five, my name’s “Zea.” : 
Sally Mallow.” “Here in Selmouth all your life?” 
“Well!” He seemed to be immensely SVs? 


tickled and delighted. “If that isn’t the pret- 

tiest name! Sally Mallow! There’s a flower 

called mallow, you know—kind of pink it is, 
| but people don’t count it for much, though I 
| think it’s pretty myself.” 


“My Lord!” said Christopher Dowson. 

They were silent. Sally leaned back in her 
corner, staring through the smoke of her cigaret 
at nothing, as was her wont. Presently, how- 
ever, she began to study Christopher a little. 
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sitting squarely, hands on knees. She | 
soba iat be was, what he was doing at | 
Selmouth. His healthy, sunburned face and his | 
werful, roughened hands, with their square | 
r-tips and thick, discolored nails, seemed to | 
betoken an out-of-doors life. He wore a neat | 
butobviously cheap blue suit. His voice had no | 
accent to go by, beyond a certain thickness | 
and a slurring of some words. | 

With disconcerting suddenness he turned | 
round on her, very much in earnest and 
almost a little fierce. : 

“What are you doing here? At this place— 
this Lotus Palais de whatever it is. You don’t 
fit in with it, somehow.” 

She stared at him, startled in the act of 
taking another cigaret. “Why, I—I’m a | 

ncing partner.’ 
oe t know, but you're different. Outside | 
you're not. Outside you’re just the same as | 
the rest. But you don’t squawk and chatter 
like the other girls do. I watched you for a 
long time, so I know.” ; 

“Let’s dance,” she said mechanically. 

“No, don’t let’s dance yet. [hate dancing.” 

“Hate dancing! Why did you come here, 
then?” ‘ 

“Well, I don’t know. I’m in Selmouth for a 
week, on business, and I thought I’d come in 
and see what it was like. I sat here for a bit, 
and then I saw you and wanted to dance with 
you. He hesitated and grinned rather ruefully. 
“] waited till they played a waltz, because I 
thought that would be kind of simple.” 

“You don’t live in Selmouth, then?” 

“Me live in Selmouth! No, I’ve got a little 
farm at Two Stones, ten miles away over the 
Downs. I wish you could see the place. It’s 
looking grand. Such a crop of fruit we’ve had!” 

He plunged into details, while Sally listened, 
half amused, half irritated that the moments 
were slipping by and she was not dancing. 
The band had hurled itself into a new fox- 
trot. 

“Wow!” the players cried. 

“Who’s bin kissin’ 
Our Rebecca? 
Gosh, dat gel is 
Sure a necker! 
She’s de cutest 
Little wrecker 
In our—ole—home—town!” 





“By the hen run,” said Christopher, “is a | 
Ribstone pippin tree, and this year it’s——” 

Sally was on her feet, clutching at his arm. 
“Come on!” she cried. “‘Let’s dance!” 

She stood swaying, her shoulders twitching, | 
her body caught up in the St. Vitus dance 
of jazz. “Who’s bin kissin’ our Rebecca?” 
she hummed, and was gone. 

Christopher blundered after her. 

They danced. Sally seemed positively tire- 
less. She spoke no word, though now and then 
she hummed, the jerky lilt of one of those tunes 
which she found so irresistible, and Christopher 
so jarring. | 

“T believe you love it,” he said once. “Even | 
when you're tired.” 

“Yes. Oh, yes!” 

When the band had finally blared out its | 
perfunctory tribute to the Crown they walked | 
side by side towards the staits. Danny was | 
waiting for her at the top. Secing him, Sally | 
held out her hand. 

“Good-by, Mr. Dowson.” 

“[’m going to see you home ” 

“Danny always does that. Look, there he is, 
waiting for me.” 

Christopher looked, and exclaimed with true 
Saxon scorn: “What, that fat little Jew boy?” 

Sally felt herself flushing. She started to 
move away towards Danny. 

“T shall be here tomorrow afternoon,”’ said 
Christopher, “and tomorrew night!” | 

She pretended not to hear, and greeted | 
Danny, conscious that the flush was still in her 
cheeks, and that he was aware of it. 

“°Lo, Danny!” 

“Lo, Sally. Ready?” | 

“Shan’t be a minute. I’ll meet you down- 
Stairs.” 
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They had a singularly silent walk home. 
Once Sally murmured, “I’m tired, Danny,” 
but that failed to produce its usual tender 
response. He stalked on. Once he said: 

“Who was that chap, Sally?” 

“He was a farmer in from the country for a 
week. He talked about turnips and apples all 
the time, and oh, Danny, he danced so badly!” 

Danny said nothing. As they parted at her 
dingy door Sally attempted consolation. 

“Tll dance with you just every dance I’ve 
got free tomorrow, Danny.” 

But tomorrow Christopher was there again, 
and she was not able to dance once with Danny, 
for he went to the partners’ desk and engaged 
her for the afternoon and evening with as much 
emotion as if he were buying a cow or a new 
thresher. Sally did not know whetier to be 
amused or annoyed. 

“It will be the same tomorrow and the next 
day and the next day,” he told her calmly. 

And it was. On the fifth evening he said to 
her as they sat in their usual corner: 

“Tomorrow is Sunday, and you’re coming 
out with me.” 

“We dance here on Sundays.” 

“Only in the afternoen. I'll call for you at 
six o’clock and we'll go and eat somewhere, and 
maybe go on the pier and listen to the band. 
Anyway, we won't go anywhere where they 
dance.” 

“Don’t you like dancing with me?” 

“Well, it’s all right—but I hate this place! 
It’s not the right kind of set-off for you.” 

“T like it.” 

“Yes, I know you do, and that’s what makes 


me mad. If you could see Two Stones, Sally! 
It’s so quiet.” 
“Quiet! I hate quiet!” 


“Yes, you like the ra-de-da-de of one of those 
confounded nigger bands! But at Two Stones 
there are only the larks, and maybe my old 
sheep-dog barking in the yard, and the sheep 
bells going tinkle-tinkle-tinkle, ever so faintly. 
And the hills are fairly blazing with poppies 
now, Sally.” 

“Well, why don’t you go back to it, then?” 
asked Sally, her temper a trifle frayed by 
Christopher’s insistence and Danny’s dark 
looks. 

“I’m going—on Monday,” he said, and 
looked at her so that she felt her face go hot 
again with that surprising new blush which 
could make Danny glower and frown. 

Sunday evening came, and found Sally and 
Christopher installed in a dim, deserted corner 
of the pier, listening to the far-off strains of the 
band. Sally leaned back in her deck chair 
feeling peaceful and kindly towards Christopher 
after the excellent meal with which he had just 
provided her. They had drunk some good 
Burgundy, which had pleasantly warmed and 
stimulated her. She was feeling a little drowsy 
now, contented and lazy, like a kitten in the 
sun. The sea was making a soothing, sighing 
sound, lapping against the girders of the pier. 

“Sure you’re not cold?” asked Christopher. 

“No. Oh, no!” 

Poor little starved kitten, it was charming 
to bask in the sun of Christopher’s tenderness. 
She began to be hungry for more of it, to 
whimper like a child, “I’m tired, Christopher.” 

“Poor baby. Poor little sweet.” 

He pulled her out of her chair and into his 
arms. She did not protest, but seemed to lie 
there quite happily, glad of his comfort. 

“You're so—safe, Christopher,” she said. 

“Sally—baby i. 

She kissed him, lightly at first, then slowly, 
almost a little fiercely. 

“So safe—so—safe .. . 

“Well,” said Christopher, in a satisfied 
voice, “‘so that’s fixed up.” 

He was so hearty, so matter-of-fact about it 
that one might have concluded he was re- 
ferring to the purchase of a new carthorse. 
Sally jerked upright, jarred and startled. 

“What’s fixed up?” 

“You and me, Sally. Our marriage.” 

She sprang to her feet, and he followed suit 
more Ikcisurely. They stood facing each other. 

“Nothing’s fixed up—rothing—ncthing!” 
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He spoke slowly, a little heavily. “But I 
thought—you kissed me.” 

“That was nothing. The sea—the band— 
and the darkness, Christopher—I don’t 
know sg 

“In our part of the world a girl doesn’t kiss 
a man unless she’s engaged to him.” 

“Well, in our part of the world she does,” 
snapped Sally. 

Christopher was unexpectedly _ patient. 
“Let’s sit down again,” he said. “I want to 
settle this thing, Sally. You knew I wanted to 
marry you, didn’t you? And I thought— 
when you kissed me ii 

He was immensely kind and patient about it, 
but Sally felt inexplicably cheap and irritated. 

He was telling her about Two Stones—the 
little farm, miles away from any other house, 
the gray, gaunt Downs, the windy sky. 

“You’d be happy there, Sally, away from 
that beastly dance hall, away from all those 
dirty little dagoes—like that friend of yours— 
what’s his name?—Cohen. I'd take care of 
you, and you’d love the country—such country, 
Sally! You could breathe there, and get some 
color into your face. And you wouldn’t have 
to work, like a poor farmer’s wife would. I’m 
making money’’—how he bragged, like a de- 
lightful, swaggering brat!—‘“and I’ll be making 
more soon. You could have a servant, and sit 
around doing nothing as much as you please.” 

To Sally, listening, appeared all in a row 
those grinning bogies called Losing-your-job 
and Being-laid-up and Getting-too-old, crying, 
“Say yes, and we go! Marry Christopher, and 
we go!” She looked at Christopher swiftly, 
under her lashes. If she married him she would 
be safe. No more back bed-sitting-rooms, no 
more nice cups of tea and soft boiled eggs . . . 

“Sally?” whispered Christopher. 

The band began to play “Rebecca.” 

“Who’s bin kissin’ 
Our Rebecca? 
Gosh, dat gel is 
Sure a necker .. . 


Danny—the Lotus—her feet began to tap, 
her body to sway. Dancing. She wouldn’t 
dance at Two Stones. And yet—how sweet it 
would be to be safe! 

“T must think,” she said to Christopher. 
That silly, tantalizing tune! She wished that 
she were dancing—with Danny. 


“She’s de cutest 
Little wrecker 
In our—ole—home—town!”’ 


Christopher asked sharply: ‘“What’s that? 
What are you singing?” 

“Just a tune. Just a dance tune.” 

“Dancing! You’ve got it on the brain! 
Never mind, you'll stop it all when we're 
married.” 

“Don’t they—don’t they dance at Two 
Stones?” 

“Well, no, I reckon they don’t. But there 
won’t be any call for it, dear, not now that 
you’ve got me to take care of you and haven’t 
got to earn your own living.” 

“No, I suppose not,” said Sally lifelessly. 
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“‘Who’s bin kissin’ our Rebecca? 
Ra-de-da-de . .. ” 

After a bit she said, ‘““What’s it like at Two 
Stones, Christopher? Tell me again.” 

As he told her she saw it all quite plainly— 
the little house huddled in a shoulder of the 
Downs, the poppies—a little sinister for all 
they were so gay—washing in great waves of 
color up the gaunt hillside. And the wind, 
billowing across an empty sky 

“Ts it always windy there?” 

“Well, mostly always. It blows up from the 
sea and comes right over the Downs. At night 
sometimes the house fairly shakes.” 

A gray sky, gray hills, a gray wind. And in 
the midst of them a small, forlorn Sally, lis- 
tening to the gale rattling the windows and 
hurling itself against the walls . .. She 
tried to think of Christopher, how safe he was, 
how kind, how tender, but could think only of 
that wind, blowing out cf an empty sky. 


“And it’s—it’s quiet there, you said.” 

“Quiet! Well, if it’s quiet you’re wanting, 
Two Stones is the place. Quiet! Nota sound. 
You can sit in the parlor and listen to the clock 
ticking without another sound in the place. 
Only the wind, you know, blowing down the 
chimneys, and the larks singing high up in the 
sunshine outside.” 

And while she sat listening to the wind and 
the larks singing in the sunshine, Danny would 
be dancing ten miles away in Selmouth. The 
dance hall would be stuffy, noisy, prickly 
with jazz—all the professionals chattering, “T 
said to him, dear,” and “‘He said to me”; the 
niggers crying “Wow!” and banging clattery 
things and grinning; people laughing . . . 

While she sat listening to the wind . . . 

Sally Mallow shivered a little. 

“You're cold, Sally!” 

“No—listen, Christopher. You’ve got to 
listen. It’s all a mistake—I—you and me; we 
don’t fit in together in the least. I’m not the 
sort of woman to make you happy. I hate the 
country—I hate the quiet—it’s hard to explain, 
but a ‘banging, clanging town,’ as you call it, 
is where I belong. Danny and me—we’re 
town sparrows, d’you see?” 

Danny—why had she brought Danny into it? 
She saw that Christopher was wondering the 
same thing, and hastened to explain. 

“Danny’s nothing to me—only I’m his sort— 
I’m his kind, Christopher.” 

“That little dancin’ Jew!” 

Sally had to defend Danny somehow. 
“Yes, that little dancing Jew! Maybe I'll 
marry him one day.” 

“Sally!” 

“Well, why not? We’re both of a kind. We 
like noise, and stuffy dance halls, and jazz, and 
dancing together—even though the pay’s 
rotten. Crazy, I suppose you’re thinking, but 
there it is. Town sparrows, Christopher. We 
wouldn’t know what to do if you turned us 
loose in your gray hills. Good-by, Christopher. 
You’ve been kind. You’ve taught me what it is 
to feel safe, but—I guess girls like me aren’t 
cut out for safety. Not the Sally Mallows, 
dear. Not the town sparrows.” 

He let her go without a word. Sally Mallow 
walked home to her back bed-sitting-room, and 
all the night that jeering trio, Losing-your-job 
and Being-laid-up and Getting-too-old, kept her 
company. But she was queerly happy lying 
there in the stuffy room with the wind and the 
bleak hills and the empty sky shut out. 

The next evening found her at the Lotus, 
dancing with Danny, that funny tranced look 
of happiness in her eyes. 

“That chap,” said Danny, in her ear, “that 
farmer chap. Isn’t he here tonight?” 

“No. Gone. And he’s not coming back.” 

They danced on, silently. 

“We must stop,” sighed Sally. “We’re 
wanted. I could go on dancing with you all 
night, Danny.” 

Her eyes were shining, her pale face flushed a 
little, so that it somehow lost its cheap quality 
of prettiness and took on something finer. 

“You're like a—a flower,” said Danny. 

Pretty Sally. She said something so strange. 

“Town sparrows, you and me, Danny.” 

“That’s right—town sparrows,”’ said Danny 
obligingly. 

She laughed, and looked round at all the 
color, the noise, the movement. They were 
playing a waltz. The lights went down, and 
out flashed the limelights, rose and mauve and 
jade, glancing on that revolving silver bubble. 
The floor was a lake of palest shining gold, 
calling to Sally Mallow to slip into its embrace. 

“Oh Danny, we must dance just one more!” 

They danced. And Sally Mallow, her eyes 
tranced with happiness, her cheek very close to 
Danny’s as they glided and dipped and swayed, 
said another strange thing. 

“There are crumbs, 
crumbs .., .” 

Outside the wind came billowing out of an 
empty sky and howled round the Lotus, 
rattling all the windows and doors, but inside 
they did not hear it. 

The jazz band was playing too loudly. 


Danny—there are 
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Two of Everything by Irvin o. Cobb (Continued from page 37) 


over. Five thousand was enough for her and 
more than she deserved. Let her collect it 
and save it or blow it in just as she pleased; 
she was welcome to it and welcome to what 
few old dollars she might make from the sale 
of the shop. The prospect of an insurance 
company being mulcted for money not honestly 
owed appealed to a phase of his nature. 

Legally speaking, officially speaking, Herb 
Chaney would be dead and spoiling under these 
rocks. with his score wiped out and his trans- 

essions atoned for. But the man who had 
been Herb Chaney would be abroad in the 
world, foot-loose as a buck goat, free as a bird, 
with no past behind him and all the future 
before him. Independence, irresponsibility, 
liberty, a fresh start, a good time—golly, but 
it sounded good! 

It remained, though, not to muddle by any 
slip or miscue what Providence had vouch- 
safed. There should be more evidence, he 
decided, to support the plausible theory now 
provided; but no rebuttal to weaken or upset 
that evidence. He set about manufacturing 
this added evidence. 

He finished the job of getting his line loose, 
then broke the second joint of the rod just 
below the top ferrule, making the fracture 
clean and straight across so it might appear 
that a whizzing missile had cut it through. 
By pounding with a stone he battered the 
reel to bits. Where the outflung verge of the 
slip met the creek he tipped up as heavy a 
boulder as he could raise with the trunk 
of a snapped-off lodge-pole pine for a lever, 
and propped the large boulder with a smaller 
one. Into the cranny thus provided, he 
shoved the butt of the rod and the fragments 
of the reel; then kicked out the prop and eased 
the main boulder down into its former place. 

The broken second section stuck out, 
pressed flat upon the gravel in the creek; the 
stout casting line held fast the rest of that 
section and the tip, so that they bobbed in 
the shore ripples, scraping on the wet pebbles. 
There was the marker plain .enough to see. 
Toany trained eye it would be like a signal post. 
The finders would pry up the big stone, but 
that was as far as they could go. Behind and 
beyond, the mass of the slide arose. They 
must inevitably figure him as dropping his 
fishing gear when the danger impended and 
fleeing blindly rearward, not away from but 
directly into the path of the avalanche. 

He satisfied himself that no sign of his 
handiwork, nothing to suggest human conni- 
vance, was left behind at the scene of this 
artifice. Then the refugee started climbing 
the wall down which less than an hour before 
he had descended. The trail was rocky; it 
would register no tell-tale retreating foot- 
pints. Even so, he took pains to leap from 
stone to stone, avoiding any spots of hard- 
packed soil. 

Two-thirds up he came to a flattish stretch 
where a vein of fine gravel and coarse quartzy 
sand was exposed. Coming down, he recalled 
having noticed that sandy streak. It presented 
an obstacle, being fully twenty feet broad. 
Immediately, though, an old Indian device 
for deceiving a pursuer occurred to him. As 
a boy in Iowa he had heard it described. So 
he turned the other way and backed across the 
strip, lifting his feet high at each step and set- 
ting them down again well apart, with the 
heels pressed deeply in so that the toe impres- 
sions would be the lighter. From the farther side 
helooked back and was well content. Anybody 
would be willing to swear those prints had been 
made by a man going down the trail, not by 
one returning. 

After that, until the afterglow faded out 
and darkness caught up with him, he traveled 
north, holding to the ridges whenever he could. 

along he had a nagging feeling that he had 
overlooked something or failed in something. 
Something had been left, something forgotten. 
ut what was it? Or was it anything? This 
harassment first beset him at the top of the 


rim when he was crawling over it like a fly 
out of an empty tea-cup. He hesitated mo- 
mentarily and was inclined to turn back and 
make search but could not muster the will 
for the effort. His nerves had had a tre- 
mendous jolt and that silent void below him, 
with the shadows sliding up its sides as though 
to overtake him, already was peopled with 
ghosts. 

It abode with him, this worry did, through 
his flight in the sunset and the twilight. It 
walked with him through the dusk, lively 
as a cricket and ticking like a watch, and 
bothered him that night where he slept 
lightly in a gully among clumped huckleberry 
bushes. It was next day before it left him. 
He shook it off finally. Anyhow, he couldn’t 
put a finger on it, whatever the darn thing 
was, and probably it didn’t matter anyhow. 

He traveled north, as I was just saying. 
Nobody saw the solitary swift figure of the 
fugitive when occasionally it appeared against 
a sky-line. There was nobody within ten 
miles to see it. That evening, finishing a 
forced march, he crossed the international 
boundary without knowing it, spending the 
night in an abandoned shanty on an abandoned 
coal prospector’s claim. He had huckleberries 
for supper. His dinner and breakfast had 
been the same. 

On the second morning he was dead tired and 
his stomach gnawed and fretted him, but he 
resisted a strong yearning to enter a very 
small town which he saw below him in. a 
wooded valley, with the Canadian flag floating 
from the peaked roof of a custc. s agency.’ He 
was across the line then; he haa hoped he was 
but until now hadn’t been sure. 

Having mastered his temptation, Chaney 
swung wide of the settlement. By good 
luck the detour took him through a pass in 
an east-and-west spur of the foothills and 
brought him out on a flatter terrain and, 
presently, on a railroad track. He followed 
along the track and so he came to a water-tank 
looming like a squatty watch-tower above an 
empty, almost treeless plain. This was about 
the middle of the forenoon. 

Chaney had the virtue of patience. He 
dozed in the shade of the tank until a west- 
bound freight came across the prairie and 
stopped to water the locomotive. He had 
money in his pocket; he might have tried 
bribing the train crew to let him ride in the 
caboose. This didn’t suit his plan, though. 
Avoiding detection for as long as possible, his 
pose after detection did come would be that 
of a penniless adventurer, a vagrant wandering 
aimlessly. He found the door of a vacant 
furniture car open and hopped. nimbly in. 

Sixty miles farther along, a brakeman booted 
the supposed tramp off into the outskirts of 
a sizable British Columbia community. He 
walked into the municipal center and found a 
lunch-wagon. He spent a solid hour eating 
orders of ham and eggs and never missed a 
stroke. The chain of sequences between the 
man who dodged the avalanche in Scalded 
Peak basin and the man, a much thinner and 
a much dirtier man with half a week’s beard 
on his face, who gulped down food in this 
owl wagon, now had a wide missing link in it. 

Still, to make sure, he journeyed briskly on, 
paying his way this time, to the coast. In 
Vancouver he stayed two weeks and accumu- 
lated a wardrobe and had some dental work 
done. He had a different name and a different 
face, for he let his whiskers grow. At Van- 
couver, where he lodged in a cheap hotel, 
he posed as a timber cruiser on a vacation. 
He had cut timber as a young fellow and knew 
the jargon. 

Feeling perfectly secure of his disguise and his 
new identity, he presently drifted to his own 
side of the line, making a way down the Pacific 
across Washington and Oregon to California 
and thence by slow stages into Arizona. En 
route he earned money at various odd jobs— 
helping to harvest alfalfa, picking fruit, 


working in a vineyard, ina cannery. He enjoyed 
his vagabondage after spending so many un- 
congenial years in a dead hole of a North 
Dakota county-seat. 

He enjoyed it all the more upon reading in 
a Los Angeles paper a dispatch from Helena 
wherein it was set forth that the insurance 
company after considerable backing and filling, 
eventually had flinched at the prospect of a 
law suit and had conceded his death and 
settled in full with his wife. He didn’t begrudge 
her the money. He, the deceased, was having 
a pretty good time of it himself. A bunch of 
wise guys, those insurance guys had been, 
to pay up. They’d saved themselves lawyers’ 
fees and court costs. Juries nearly always 
sided with a widow. It was a cinch this jury 
would have sided with his widow. His widow 
—he liked that. Gee, how he did like that! 
It meant he was absolutely safe. 

So safe did he reckon himself to be that 
within four months he married -the daughter 
of an Arizona rancher on whose place he had 
been working as a sheep-hand. Probably the 
girl liked his sophisticated ways, and his white 
even teeth, shining through his crisp black 
beard when he grinned. Probably she didn’t 
know some of the teeth were false teeth until 
after the marriage. Whether he liked her or 
not the fact remained that within sixty days 
he deserted this wife. He knew now that he 
wasn’t cut out to be a husband, at least not 
for long. He had the gipsy’s callous on his 
heel. 

So one night, feeling restless, he just up 
and went. Next morning his father-in-law’s 
adobe was a hundred miles of desert behind 
him. 

Another night—this was months later, 
though—he was killing time with some asso- 
ciate loafers in a poolroom in El Paso. His 
name now was Harper; his Arizona name had 
been Hayes. Harper wore a mustache but 
no chin beard. The original owner of the 
face, away back yonder, had been smooth- 
shaven. It was a great convenience to be 
able to take on a new personality either by 
using a razor or by letting it be. Harper 
owned a brace of razors. 

This night in the poolroom a heavy-set, 
sort of countrified guy, a guy who didn’t look 
at all as a detective should look, came in and 
flashed a badge and a warrant on him and 
called him Chaney—Herbert H. Chaney, that 
way, in full, to prove there was no mistake— 
and told him he was under arrest. 

Chaney was never the one to start a jam; 
the stranger had shown the butt of an auto- 
matic when he was showing the badge. There 
was no trouble whatsoever. With an admirable 
docility he submitted to being pinched. His 
captor escorted him to a second-rate American- 
plan hotel and took him up to a room on the 
third floor. Here after Chaney had stripped to 
his undershirt and drawers, the other man 
handcuffed him by the left wrist to the iron 
side-rail of one of the twin beds that were in 
the room and Chaney lay down; then the officer 
took off his coat and vest and collar and took a 
chair and sat down to talk the thing over with 
him. 

Almost the talk ran through a friendly 
groove; really across stretches of it you might 
call it downright friendly. The stranger was 
jubilant over his coup, having made the arrest 
so deftly with no mussiness or cutting up. It 
seemed that there had been a long stern chase 
leading up to this present culmination and 
he wanted a breathing space in which to get 
his wind back, so to speak, and congratulate 
himself. 

For his part, Chaney was inclined to accept 
the inevitable without crabbing. Something 
the heavy-set man said now at the outset bent 
him strongly to that course. It stilled a sudden 
fearinhim. What charge could these insurance 
people bring against him except breach of 
trust, or whichever fancy name it was they 
called it by when a fellow kept his mouth 
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| shut and let somebody else pay over coin that 
| wasn’t exactly owing? 

Of course, having rounded him up this way, 
| they would have to go through the forms of 
| getting him extradited to Montana and getting 
| him indicted and then bringing him to trial 

or something; but from what he knew about the 
law, he judged it would be more like a civil 
proceeding than a criminal one. It wasn’t 
as though he had profited in a money way 
by his own duplicity. An innocent party to 
the transaction had the spending of that five 
'thousand. All along Chaney had viewed his 
behavior under this head in more or less a 
| heroic light—standing aside and not saying a 
word while a dependent woman came into a 
mighty snug little fortune. 

| And wife-desertion was no felony; he had 
looked that point up. Even if Mrs. Chaney 
| were inclined to be spiteful, they couldn’t 
stick you away for sliding out and leaving a 
|woman. Thank heaven, a husband had a few 
rights left in this country. Chaney even aban- 
| doned a notion he had of denying that he was 
Chaney and fighting it out on that line. What 
would be the good? He settled on the hillocky 
|mattress to hear what this hick-looking bull 
might have further to say about it all. 

“I guess maybe you’re wondering in your 
own mind how I come to get into the case to 

| begin with,” the man had said a minute or 
| two earlier. ‘‘Well, you might as well know 
|it—I’ve been on the pay-roll of the Equity 
|and Warranty Company from back when this 
| thing first broke. Yes, sir, from the start back 
up there in Montana. It was them sent me 
| out with orders to keep on goin’ till I’d turned 
| you up. When you monkey with those folks 
| you’re monkeyin’ with a buzzsaw. They 
| don’t ever quit, not that outfit don’t. That’s 
| why they paid up when your wife pushed her 
| claim—to throw you off the track, case you 
|heard about it. They’d rather see you nailed 
| than have the money back. That’s them!” 
| He lighted a cheap cigar and then as an 
|afterthought offered Chaney its mate. But 
|Chaney didn’t want to smoke just then. 
All Chaney wanted to do was just to listen. 
| “Come to think about it, though, I guess the 
| thing you’re wonderin’ about the most is how 
|us insurance people come to figger out that 
| you wasn’t dead but ’live and kickin’,’”’ con- 
| tinued the smoker. 
| “Well, sir, I got to take the compliments 
| for that part of it all by myself. You might 
| not believe it, but if it hadn’t been for me they 
|or nobody else would probably never have 
| suspicioned anything out of the way about you 
| bein’ squashed out nice and flat under that 
landslide. The way it come up was this way: 
I live at Kalispell, out in the Flathead valley, 
you know. I’m the resident agent there for 
| the Equity and Warranty Company and on 
the side I’m a deputy sheriff for my county, 
or the other way around, whichever way you 
want to put it. And it so happened I was the 
second human bein’ to get into that Scalded 
Peak basin after the quake last year. But 
| this boy Hurley’s brother was the first. 
| Just as soon as they felt the quake down on 
| the river, this here brother, name Sherman 
| Hurley, he took a notion into his head that 
|something was wrong up in the mountains 
with his brother, the one that had hired out 
to guide you. It was almost like as if he’d 
| got a message from his brother’s spirit. So 
| nothin’ would do but what he must start right 
| in and make sure, one way or the other. So he 
|lit out and he traveled all that night, him 
| knowin’ all the trails and the lay of the land, 
and by movin’ fast over them ridges he made 
the trip in four or five hours’ less time than 
’twould take doin’ it the easy way. 

“By daylight next mornin’ he was there 
and he took one look around him and didn’t 
see hide nor hair of you two nor of the horses, 
but he did see that slide where it had come 
down right square on top of the campground 
along the creek, and he decided to himself, 
the same as anybody else with good sense 
would, that the whole outfit of you was under 
that mess of truck. He didn’t waste no time 


foolin’ around. If he went in there fast, he 
came out still faster. It wasn’t noon’ 
when he got back to Polebridge with the news, 
His pony had went lame and he’d finished the 
trip, jumpin’ and runnin’. 

“Well, they telephoned down to Kalis 
and the sheriff sent me on up by automobik 
to sort of represent the county, and he sent 
word on ahead for the gang that was goin’ in 
to wait till I got there. Well, I burnt up the 
road gettin’ through. They had quite a Posse 
organized which I pulled in—rangers and 
several kinfolks of the Hurleys and som 
neighbors and part of a road crew out of the 
Park. This young Sherm Hurley was practi. 
cally all in from what he’d been through with 
and mighty near grieved to death besides—e 
took on worse than any of his family did—by 
he was still bent and determined on goin’ 
back the second time. He just would go 
takin’ the lead, tired as he was. ; 

“Somehow him and me was ahead of the 
rest when we hit the rim and purty soon after 
that I seen somethin’ that set me to thinkin’, 
I always did have kind of a turn for the de. 
tectin’ business; that was partly what induced 
me to be a deputy sheriff. Yes, sir, I seen 
something. Guess what it was I seen?” 

Chaney shook his head. 

“Tracks, that’s what. But I seen something 
a heap more significant right shortly after that. 
But these first things were tracks. I didn't 
tell nobody what was sproutin’ in my mind, but 
I motioned everybody to stay where they was 
for a minute and then I got down off the plug I 
was ridin’ and made one or two rough me 
surements and sized up things. Then I hol- 
loed back to the others to come ahead and 
we went on down. 

‘So in a few minutes more we was all down 
there together in that basin. But while the 
crowd was prowlin’ round, with young Hurley 
beggin’ ’em to fix up some way of gettin’ his 
brother’s body out from under those jagged 
rocks and them all keepin’ on tellin’ him it 
looked to them like it was goin’ to be an im- 
possible job, I was doin’ some prowlin’ on my 
own hook. Inside of three minutes I’d run 
onto something else that set me to thinkin’ 
harder than ever. Try guessin’ what that was.” 

“Was it—was it the fishing rod?” asked 
Chaney. The question popped out of him of 
its own accord. 

“Nope—you’re gettin’ warm though. It 
was something right close by. Say”—he 
raised his voice admiringly—‘say, plantin’ 
that busted bamboo pole there wasn’t such a 
bad idea on your part. I’ve said that to myself 
often since then and I still say so. It showed 
you two had been there before the slide and 
it made it look like you’d been took by sur- 
prise when the big disturbance started. 
But the thing I’m speakin’ about now wasn't 
anything you’d fixed up for a plant. It was 
something you must have overlooked in the 
excitement. Well, nobody could have blamed 
you much for that. It must have been pretty 
squally times down in that deep hole when the 
earth began to rock and the cliffs began to 
crumble. You bet! 

“Try to think of something besides the pole, 
he prompted. ‘Go on and try!” 

His prisoner, who was sitting up now, 
made a gesture to indicate that he still was 
entirely at a loss. : 

“ll give you a hint to help tip you of. 
What was you doin’ just before the hell 
raisin’ broke loose?” : ‘ 

“Well, my line got twisted in a sapling— 

“No, no, before that even.” 

“T—let’s see. I—oh, by gosh!” 

It all came back to Chaney; the answer to 
the riddle that had pestered him that afternoon 
on the rimrock nearly a year before. The 
that had made him hesitate, half persuaded to 
return. The same thing which subconscious 
had fretted him through his sleeping on that 
first night of flight. It came back vividly : 
his duplicate false upper plate had fallen ou 
of his shirt pocket on the wet shale; how, 
absently, he had wondered why the ; 
should be in his pocket when properly 
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| belonged in his canvas carryall which fitted 
under a flap of his ground-cloth; how he 
had picked it up and balanced it momentarily 
on a flat stone, not restoring it to his pocket 
for fear of another fall; how then he noticed a 
sizable trout nosing in out of deep water to the 
shallows and how, hoping to land him, he cast. 
And then the gut leader snagging and he turn- 
|ing to free it and then—the first astounding 
quiver underfoot. 

“Exactly,” affirmed the deputy as though 
he read what rolled in Chaney’s mind. ‘‘Your 
extry set of store teeth! There they was, 
settin’ on a rock, smilin’ at me as pleasant as 
you please and shinin’ in the sunlight. 

“T don’t know why ’twas, but right then and 
there there popped into my head something 
that happened once up in Nevada when I 
was a kid livin’ with my folks just outside of 
Carson City. A fellow in Carson that had a 
glass eye hired a lot of Piute Indians to clean 
up a piece of ground for him—get the rocks 
and stumps out, you know. Well, them Piutes 
would work along all right as long as he stood 
right over them, but the minute he’d go away 
they’d every last single one of ’em lay down 
and take a nap. So finally he got an idea. 
He took his glass eye out of the socket and set 
it on a stump facing down the field and he says 
to old Johnson Sides, the Peacemaker of the 
Piutes, who could speak English and acted 
as interpreter for the gang, he says to him: 

“*Vou tell your bunch that I’m goin’ away 
a little while, but I’m leavin’ my eye behind 
me to watch and see that none of ’em don’t 
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| several days. 
| left his eye behind him on the stump. And 
| every time a buck felt like loafing he’d look 


loaf on the job.’ 

“‘And old Johnson translated it and he put 
off somewheres. Well, sir, it worked fine for 
Every time he quit the job he 


around and see that glass eye glarin’ his way, 
or anyhow seemin’ to, and he’d duck his head 
and spit on his hands and go to it again. 

‘“‘But one day the boss came back and every 
blamed Indian in sight was stretched out on 
the ground snorin’ to beat thunder. One 
smart one had slipped up behind the glass 
eye and slipped an empty tomato can down 
over it so it couldn’t spy on ’em. And so 
when I seen your false teeth I thought of that 


Carson City feller’s false eye, only his was © 


covered up with an old tin can and yours 
was settin’ out in the open, tellin’ me things. 
“For one thing they was tellin’ me I maybe 
might be right on the suspicions I’d had about 
them tracks up above. First, though, I asked 
some questions without lettin’ on to anybody 
what I had in my mind. A detective on a case 
don’t go round blabbin’ his business to every- 
body in sight, you know. I found out Hurley 
never had a bad tooth in his head. So this 
plate must belong to the fellow that was with 


| him, which was you. That was point number 


one. 
“T found out what size foot Hurley had 
and what kind of a boot he was wearin’. 
Point number two: them fake tracks up above 
couldn’t have been made by him. They 


| must have been made by you. Question then 


was, why should you want to sneak out of 
| this basin and duck your nut without spreadin’ 
the word? Says I to myself, ‘That’s for me 
to find out.’ So havin’ quietly confisticated 
that plate for evidence, I climbed up to the 
sandy stretch of the trail without bein’ noticed 
particular by any of the party and I made 
certain I hadn’t been wrong in the first place 
about them tracks.” 

“You keep harping on that,” said Chaney 
| with irritation. “What was wrong with those 
| tracks? Mind you, I’m not admitting anything 
| nor confessing anything, but I’m asking you 
| what was wrong there?” 

The under-sheriff grinned in appreciation 
of his own shrewdness. 
| “Nothin? much was wrong with them, only 
| this,” he explained. ‘‘There was one set too 
;many, that’s all. When you backed across 
| that sand you done a first-rate job, but you 


’ 





- |plumb forgot to brush out the prints you’d 


|already made comin’ in. You’d got down out 


of the saddle and was walkin’ your horse 
when you started down that day. I’m right 
ain’t I? You needn’t answer—I know I am, 
Well, that was your mistake, brother—not 
wipin’ out the first set. So there they was 
as plain as the nose on your face—two sets 
of prints, about a yard and a half apart and 
both pointin’ in the same direction! 

“They say a feller that’s fixin’ to commit a 
cold-blooded murder always leaves something 
behind him to convict him, and I judge it’s 
the same way with a feller that takes it in his 
head all of a sudden to try to work a fraud 
on an insurance company or somebody, 
Lawsy me, that double set of tracks showin’ 
there to give you away, and no doubt you 
sayin’ to yourself how smart you was all the 
time you was makin’ ’em! Why, say, listen, 
the only way it could ’a’ been possible for you 
to make ’em honest would be for you to be 
twins. 

“Well, later on when I found out more 
about you, I wouldn’t been much surprised to 
hear you was twins and carried the other twin 
hid on your person somewheres and trotted 
him out when you wanted to use him. Be- 
cause by all accounts you certainly are a great 
one, Chaney, for havin’ an extry supply of 
everything in your war bags. Well, maybe 
that is good medicine—I won’t say; but it 
certainly turned out bad for you this one time. 

“Well, anyhow, I kept my mouth shut, 
not takin’ nobody in my confidence, on the 
trip back to Polebridge. As soon as I could 
get a minute to myself I called up Kalispell 
—and say, talk about your coincidences! 
The news of you and young Hurley bein’ 
missin’ had been given out the day before 
by the sheriff and it was telegraphed all over 
the country to the newspapers, and the home 
office of our company in New Haven, Con- 
necticut, had seen the dispatch and wired 
to the district agency at Helena sayin’ you 
carried a policy with us and for them to start 
an inquiry into the circumstances and get 
confirmation and all; and the district agency 
had wired to me sayin’ the same thing. 

‘““Maybe them home office folks wasn’t 
astonished when the word came right back 
to ’em that their local representative was 
already on the job and that he smelled a rat. 
Just to show you, they thought so well of me 
on account of what I’d already nosed out 
they didn’t send no special investigator out 
from headquarters to handle the matter. 
They turned it over to me, with an expense 
account and a drawin’ account and all; just 
told me to drop everything else and stick to 
this case till I found you. So I got a leave of 
absence from the sheritf’s office, and, buddy, 
I’ve been on your trail ever since, and that’s 
goin’ on eleven months. 

“Sometimes I’d think I was right close up 
behind you and then again there’d be times 
when I’d lose the scent altogether and have to 
scout round on the loose till I crossed it again. 
There’s been gaps and breaks in your move- 
ments where I just had to take a chance 
and bridge over the jump and bulge ahead. 
Why, I’d lose sign of you and your probable 
whereabouts for weeks and months hand- 
runnin’. But I didn’t quit you, not for a 
single minute, never, at no time.” 

Having achieved the somewhat difficult feat 
of incorporating four separate negatives into 
one positive sentence, the pleased man-hunter 
contemplated his legs outstretched before him 
with a gloating, reminiscent smile. 

“Well, that’s about all of the yarn,” he 
added after a short pause. ‘‘No, it aint 
quite all, neither. There was the way I first 
came to come to get you spotted definite. 
Startin’ off, I says to myself: ‘He wouldn't 
go east or south; if he did, he’d run into one 
of the Park hotels or a bunch of dude tourists 
on one of the main trails. He couldn’t come 
back out at the west side because that’s where 
people who saw him when he went into the 
mountains would be sure to meet him an 
remember him. So, if he’s got any gumption 
at all, he’s went north.’ That’s what I sayy 
dopin’ things out. 
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“Sq I goes north my own self. About all I 
had to go on for a spell was a photograph of 
ou that the home office people dug up—that | 
and a pretty complete schedule of your ways | 
and your habits. I banked on them more’n 
I did on the picture—a fellow can change the 
way he looks, but he ain’t so apt to change | 
the way he does. As it turned out, I was 
right. Because when I’d worked along as far 
as Vancouver and made a canvass of all the 
dentists in the telephone directory, I run 
across one dentist over on a back street that 
had only just lately finished makin’ an extra 
upper plate for a feller answerin’ to your 
general plans and specifications—a feller, by 
gee, that already had a perfectly good plate 
in his top jaw—why, then I knowed I was on 
the right track. 

“When you come right down to it, old-timer, 
that was what finally fixed your clock for you. 
Say, you certainly are a great hand, ain’t you, 
for havin’ two of everything? Yes, sir, you 
bet, two of everything!” 

Seeming to like the phrase, he repeated it 
again and once again. All at once then it 
flashed to Chaney’s brain that in the drawled 
and deliberate repetition was a special empha- 
sis, the hint and the menace of a special 
meaning. What was this guy driving at, 
anyhow? What revelation as yet unmentioned 
was impending? Then, with the next words 
from his captor it came—the realization. 

“I gotta hand it to you there, yes, sir. 
Two of everything for you, includin’ aliases 
—and wives. Whoa! Stiddy, boy! Stand 
hitched!” 

For the bigamist, with a vision of State’s 
prison before his eyes and filled. with a wild | 
desire to make a break for it, had jerked so | 
hard in his scrambling leap that he almost 
dislocated his shackled wrist and did rack 
the frail bed down. 
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Into the Heart of 
Unknown Asia 


(Continued from page 27) 


Turkestan, and the Tien Shan mountains 
as our goal. There in the Pamirs lives 
Ovis Poli, which is conceded by sportsmen the 
world over to be one of the greatest of all game 
trophies. Ovis Poli is the great wild sheep of 
Marco Polo, the “father and mother” of all the 
wild sheep. He represents the elder branch of 
the family of which our big-horn is a member, | 
and, weighing 300 pounds, he makes our big- 
hon look, in comparison, a small animal. He 
lives in the barren, treeless Pamirs. He was 
orginally discovered about 1256 by Marco | 
Polo, hence the name. Marco Polo says: | 
“There are great numbers of wild beast, 
among others wild sheep of great size, whose 
hos are good six palms in length . . . This 
plain is called Pamier, and you ride across it 
for twelve days together, finding nothing but | 
desert without habitation or any green thing, | 
so that travellers are obliged to carry with them | 
whatsoever they have need of.” 
For a long time this was considered a ro- | 
mance, for anyone was willing to prove that 
no such animal could exist. It was allotted a 
place with the unicorn and the phoenix. At 
t, some six hundred years later, Lieutenant | 
John Wood, an English officer, made his way 
into the country, shot a sheep and proved that 
Marco Millione—at least in this instance— | 
Was speaking the truth. Indeed, if any- | 
ng, he was understating the case, for 
Whereas he says that “these great sheep have 
horns six hands in length,” the record head, | 
4 pick-up, is seventy-five inches. This head | 
belonged to Lord Roberts. Not only is Marco | 
lo correct where he describes the wild sheep, 
ut, in addition, the customs of the natives 
Which he mentions are practically unchanged | 
m that day to this. Poor Polo, like many | 
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There is a tremendous difference in bobs. Some 
are wonderfully attractive and becoming, while 
others, well — which kind is yours? _ : 

I wish you could picture the becoming kind I 
have in mind — the sort that makes men turn to 

ire. I can’t tell you what the color is, but 
it’s full of those tiny dancing lights that somehow 
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tualcolorthansunlightis. It’s only when the head 
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the fleeting glint of gold. * 

You have no idea how much your bob can be 
improved with the “tiny tint” Golden Glint 
Shampoo will give it. If you want a bob like that 
I have in mind, buy a and see for your- 
self. At all drug stores, or send 25¢ direct to 
J. W. Kost Co., 614 Rainier Ave., Seattle, Wn. 
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another who has told the unknown truth, was 
branded a colossal liar by his generation. 

Beyond the Pamirs, the “world’s white roof- 
tree,” lies Turkestan, a desert except where 
dense jungles skirt the river bottoms. In the 
jungles are Yarkand stag, the rare long-haired 
tiger, and many small animals and birds. 
Still farther north, running across northern 
Turkestan, lie the Tien Shan mountains, 
where two other great sheep live—the Ovis 
Amirren Karelini and the Ovis Ammon Little- 
dalei. There also lives the greatest of all 
the ibex, whose horns may measure over sixty 
inches. Besides these, in this territory are 
snow leopards, the great brown bear, the 
Siberian roe, the Asiatic wapiti, and many 
other forms of wild life. 

On this ‘‘trek” we would strike all climates, 
from the bitter weather of the snow-swept 
mountains to the tropic heat of the jungle- 
covered river bottoms. The whole country 
would be exceedingly interesting from a scien- 
tific standpoint, because no comprehensive 
American expedition has ever covered it, and 
there are, to all intents and purposes, no col- 
lections of the wild life in our museums. 

My brother Kermit and I were in no position 
to finance an undertaking of this sort ourselves. 
Fortunately for us, the Field Museum of 
Chicago was interested in such a trip, and Mr. 
Stanley Field and Mr. Davies, Director of the 
Museum, went to Mr. James Simpson, of 
Marshall Field and Company, to see if the 
money could be raised for the undertaking. 
Mr. Simpson not only believes very strongly 
in out-of-door life, and puts his beliefs into 
practise by taking his sons with him into the 
wilds whenever possible, but also he is a strong 
advocate and backer of scientific enterprise. 
Within an hour Mr. Simpson had agreed to 
furnish the financial support, and the James 
Simpson-Roosevelts-Field Museum Expedition 
was born. 

The trip is a difficult one on account of the 
scarcity of transportation, supplies, et cetera. 
Therefore we have had to keep our white 


\ | personnel to a minimum. We decided that 
* | besides ourselves, we would be able to take 


only two scientists. 

Our first choice was George K. Cherrie. 
Mr. Cherrie was with my father and Kermit 
on their South American expedition. He has 
been a distinguished scientist for years. He 
has taken part in some thirty-eight expeditions. 
Not only is he a man of very marked attain- 
ments as a scientist, but he also has the charac- 
ter for a hard trip. He not only has courage, 
but even more important, he has fortitude. 
He embodies Polonius’s advice to his son— 
“Beware of entrance to a quarrel; but, being 
in, bear’t that the opposed may beware of 
thee.” The man who picks on George Cherrie 
because he has a mild manner and is gentle 
makes a grave and disastrous mistake. We 
got in touch with him at once, and were per- 
fectly delighted when he not only agreed to 
come, but was as enthusiastic about the trip 
as either of us. 

For the fourth member we asked a life-long 
friend, Suydam Cutting. Cutting took pho- 
tography for his particular work. He will 
supplement the collecting work Cherrie will 
do in small birds and mammals. Parentheti- 
cally, just before we left the United States, 
Cutting and his brother won the national court 
tennis championship. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting aspects 
of the whole trip, from a scientific standpoint, 
is the fact that it forms a link in the great 
study that is now in progress to determine the 
course of migration of animal life to this con- 
tinent. In prehistoric times, Asia and North 
America were connected by a land bridge 
which stretched across the Bering Straits. The 
theory is that our mammal forms in general 
originated on the great Central Asian plateau, 
worked north following the receding ice-cap, 
migrated across the land bridge, and then 
spread south over this continent. In other 
words, our big-horn is descended from the 
ancestor of the Asiatic wapiti, and our Indian 
from far distant tribesmen of Central Asia. 


In this country, an extensive and compre. 
hensive study of mammal, bird and reptile 
life has been made. In Asia, the Roy Cha 
man Andrews expeditions have collected ¢, 
haustively the northern and central varieties 
The Field Museum Expedition will add the 
final link to the chain by collecting the south. 
western Asiatic specimens. ; 

Our scientists in this country will then have 
at their disposal for study a more or less com. 
plete series stretching from the table-lands of 
southwestern Asia north, and then down 
through our continent. From this, in aj 
probability, they will not only be able to prove 
their theory, but also to work out many other 
interesting problems concerning variation 
Such collections as we are able to make of 
small mammals and reptiles will be particu. 
larly valuable. 

The next problem confronting us was to 
determine our route and get our passports, 
Getting into this part of Asia is difficult at best. 
Three ways lie open. One is across China, one 
across Russia, and one over the Himalayan 
passes north of the Vale of Kashmir. To go 
across China would have been extremely 
difficult because the land distances are so 
great that, traveling by ox-cart and pony, it 
would take us some four months after reaching 
China to get to our grounds. Much the same. 
at present, holds true of the route through the 
“Land of the Brown Bear.” 

We therefore decided to apply for permission 
from the British government to cross the moun- 
tain wall that protects India on the north— 
over which, at one point or another, the in- 
vaders of India have poured since the Chinese 
expedition in the eighth century. Here the 
distances are not so great, but as Kipling says, 
“every mile stands on end.” Again, three 
courses offered themselves. We could go 
over the Hunza pass, or through the Leh- 
Karakoram route, or endeavor to work our 
way up through Afghanistan. 

The first of these, the Hunza route, seemed 
to us the most desirable, for it led us directly 
to the hunting grounds of the Tagdum Bash 
Pamirs. This, however, proved impossible, 
for two Dutch mountain climbers, the Vissers, 
had already organized an expedition to explore 
this region, and had obtained permits to use 
the pass. Because of the great difficulty in 
transporting supplies, but one expedition 
could go through there this season. 

We then had left open to us the Leh- 
Karakoram and the Afghanistan routes. The 
Afghanistan route was very difficult, and in 
addition, the natives uncertain, to put it 
mildly; so when we failed of permission to use 
the Hunza, we applied for permits to go by the 
Leh-Karakoram route: 

The Viceroy of India, Lord Reading, and the 
British government, most kindly agreed to this. 
I wish to take this opportunity of saying that 
throughout, in every way that lay within its 
power, the British government has helped the 
expedition. 

This, of course, was only part of the per- 
mission we needed, because immediately after 
hunting in the Pamirs, we will go to Turkestan 
and the Tien Shan mountains. Both of these 
are parts of the Chinese Republic. We there- 
fore went to the Chinese Legation. They 
immediately extended to us every courtesy. 

At about this time we made the announce- 
ment of the trip. There are those who say that 
Americans have lost the pioneer spirit. 
doubt if they would maintain this had they 
seen the flood of letters that was received by 
the Museum, Simpson, Kermit, Cherrie and 
myself. Literally hundreds and hundreds of 
people from all over the country wrote asking 
to go on the expedition. Nearly all of them 
either volunteered to go without pay, or to pay 
their expenses. Jew and Gentile, lawyer and 
dock-hand, city dweller from the East and 
rancher from Idaho, they ‘yearned beyond 
the sky-line where the strange roads go down. 
Indeed, we even had applications from Ca 
France, Russia and Germany. 

Here in this country, a large group were 
young fellows just graduating from college 
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Next to them in point of numbers came ex- | 


soldiers—top-hole men whom we would have 
been glad to have with us. Then there were 
hunting men and scientific and outdoor men 
of all types; one minister applied to go as a 
missionary. Nor was this entirely confined to 
the male sex, for a number of women, evidently 
inspired by the exploits of the women ex- 
plorers of this country, wrote to us. One, I 
recall, wished to be a cook. Another felt that 
stenographic work would be valuable. Many 
of these people would have been excellent on 
the expedition, but we had to refuse all 
applications. 


Besides these came offers and suggestions of | 
every kind and description. They ranged from | 
advice as to books that we should take on the | 


trip to special remedies for problematical ail- 
ments. Naturally, a large part of them were 
taken up with suggestions for rifles and 
equipment. Perhaps there is no more per- 
sistent ‘“bug’’ than the “‘rifle bug.” I know, for 
to a certain extent I am one. He has more 
theories to the square inch than there are hairs 
onadog’s back. One of these wrote to say that 





he had arranged a rifle trap by which the game | 


could be made to shoot themselves. 

In selecting our outfit, we took as our first 
principle that we must keep the bulk and 
weight down to the lowest extent consistent 
with attaining the results we desired, and 
we decided to take from this country only 
those articles which we felt we might not be 
able to get in India. 

First of all, of course, the question of rifles 
came up. Originally, we intended to take .405 


Winchesters, but though the smashing power | 


of this arm is very great for long-range shoot- 
ing, the trajectory is hardly flat enough. These 
rifles were therefore taken with us to be left in 
Kashmir, for use on our return to India. For 
work outside of India, we decided upon two 
375 Hoffman arms fitted with demountable 
telescope sights, and two sporting model 
Springfields. Cherrie also took a combination 
shotgun and rifle—a valuable collector’s gun 


—and an extra sixteen-gauge shotgun. For | 


all the various arms, we took approximately 
a total of three thousand rounds of ammuni- 
tion. 

We took wool bedding-rolls, which are well 
worked out, compact and very warm for the 
high altitudes in which we will be part of the 
time; also telescopes, Zeiss binoculars, three 
little still cameras, one Ica and one Akeley 
movie camera, the regulation army emergency 
ration, saddles, compasses and a number of 
other small articles. 

As our trip will take us in high altitudes 
where it is cold, and down in the river bottoms 
where it is very hot, we took both heavy and 
light clothing. The scientific equipment con- 
sisted mainly of skinning tools, preservatives 
for the various specimens, and traps for the 
smaller animals. For bait for the traps, Cherrie 
took peanut butter and raisins. 

For literature, we took the proverbial stand- 
bys—the Bible, Shakespeare, “Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress” and an odd assortment of works— 
“The Ingoldsby Legends,” Plutarch’s Lives, 
“Mr. Midshipman Easy,” Froissart’s Chroni- 
cles, “The Cloister and the Hearth,” Keats’ 





poetry, Kipling’s poetry, some of Moliére’s | 


comedies, and a number of others selected 
equally at random. They are all small cloth- 
covered editions, easy to carry. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of our 
equipment is the four cougar hounds. In 
talking over the trip, Kermit suggested that it 
might be an excellent thing to take cougar 
hounds and try to hunt the long-haired tiger 
with them. Though the travelers through this 
country have seen traces of the tiger, the un- 
dergrowth is so dense that it has been prac- 
tically impossible to get close to him. All wild 
animal cats that I know of can be brought to 
bay. The bear is the only large carnivore that 
has what is cailed a “walking bay’’—in other 
words, who does not stop when the hounds are 
around him. Besides using these hounds 
for tiger, we will use them for wild animals of 
the cat family, such as snow leopards. 
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—use Pompeian 


HE whole evening had been 
a success. Everyone had 
wanted to dance with her —and 
it was wonderful to hear so many 
flattering things. 

Perhaps all those dull times she 
used to know were gone forever! It 
was amazing to find out how com- 
pletely a girl could change her ap- 
pearance by “knowing what to do.” 
She had Madame Jeannette to thank 
—for it certainly madea difference, now 
that she knew howto care for her skin. 

She had learned from Madame 
Jeannette how to select the proper 
tone of Pompeian Bloom and to 
apply it correctly for youthful beauty. 


SHADE for selecting your correct 
CHART } tone of Pompeian Bloom 


Medium Skin: The average woman 
who has the medium skin can use the 
Medium shade, the Orange Tint, or 
the new Oriental Tint. 

Olive Skin: Women with the true 
olive skin are generally dark of eyes 
and hair—and require the Dark shade. 

Pink Skin: This is the youthful- 
looking skin that has real pink tones. 
Medium or Light tone of hetusane 
Bloom should be used. Sometimes the 
Orange Tint is exquisite on such askin. 

White Skin: Ifyouhavea whiteskin, 
use Light, Medium, or Oriental Tint. 


$1000.00 


for best titles 


Please help us get a title for this 
beautiful picture—the 1926 Pompeian 
Beauty Panel. 


CASH PRIZES. 1st, $500; 2nd, $250; 3rd, 
$150; and 2 prizes of $50 each. 

SUGGESTIONS. These titles may set 
your mind working—Beauty’s Reward; Love’s 

our; One or None; “I Love You, Dear- 
est’; Beneath the Palms; Beauty Wins. 


RULES 


Only one title from one person. 

Ten words or less for the title. 

Write title on one sheet of paper. Below 
title write only your name and full address. 
Coupon and coin for panel can be sent 
along with your title. 

Contest closes Nov. 30, 1925, but get 
your title in early. 

In the event of a tie for any prize offered, 
a prize identical with that tied for will be 
awarded to each tying contestant. 

Prizes paid Dec. 15, 1925. Winners an- 
nounced Jan. 9, Saturday Evening Post. 


pp ¥ - Yee 


rips 


a i 


Note. If you plan to get panel any- 
how, you can send for it first and 
study it in full size and colors. Then 
send in your title. However, no one is 
required to get a panel to enter contest. 


GET 1926 PANEL 
and Samples 


‘THIS is the most beautiful and expensive panel we 
have ever offered. Executed by the famous colorist, 
Gene Pressler. Size 27 x7 inches. Art store value 
75c to $1. Sent for two dimes along with valuable 
samples of Pompeian Bloom (for youthful color); 
Pompeian Beauty Powder; Pompeian Day Cream 
(powder base); and Pompeian Night Cream (skin 
nourishing). Clip the coupon now, enclose 2 dimes 
and send today. 


Don’t envy Beauty 








Mme. Jeannette, Pompeian Laboratories 


2707 Payne Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


| Name 





| Street 
Address_— Pa 


j 
J 
Pe | 1 
| I enclose 2 dimes (20c) for 1926 Pompeian 
= | Beauty Panel and valuable samples. 
| 


loom 
for youth ul color 


City 





State. 





Shade of rouge wanted?_ 
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Two of the hounds, Foxey and Lead, come thananyone . . . Oh! if youonly would , . > th 
from Montana, where they have been hunted “He was coming around next morning at of 
by an excellent out-of-door man, Bob Baker. eight-thirty to see those hounds. I had had 
They are powerful, heavily built animals, black two strenuous days in town, and had been to 
and, tan in color, and look much like blood- looking forward to over-sleeping next morning T 
hounds. One of them, the elder, has lost his tail but, needless to say, I was down-stairs waiting, ou 
in some encounter in the past. The other two hoping that I could arrange to get, for this stl 
dogs, Raymond and Raleigh, come from Tom week and next, twenty-eight pounds a day of tri 
McHenry, who says that they are the best cooked horse. lu 
varmint-hounds that ever came out of Mis- “The telephone rang. He was detained, but pa 
sissippi. They are descendants of Rainey’s would be over in the afternoon. I had been as 
pack. These two latter are of a much lighter going out that afternoon, but what did that Sct 
build. matter? I stayed in, and he never came at all sh 

These dogs, of course, are not fighters; they Those dogs ate beef, and dog biscuit, and were | 
are trailers. Our object would be to prevent glad to get it. They didn’t get seven pounds wa 

| them closing with any of the animals they apiece a day either! ni 
trail. If they did close with them they would “In addition to all this, and more besides, sta 
be killed instantly. Their job is to trail the the children are having their Easter vacation, mi 
animals, and by annoying them bring them to “One reason I want to come to see you is the an 
| bay until we can get up to kill. idea of the long peaceful train journey between fle 
We had many amusing times with the dogs. New York and Washington! Es? cal 
| To begin with, my brother lives in New York sti 
| City and I live in the country. Therefore it was My wife put these dogs in the barn. She put of 
| foreordained through the ages that when the the two strongest in the strongest shed she had. wa 
| dogs came East, they should stay with me until The next morning they had broken down most cre 
| the time came for them to go. My wife runsthe of the shed and were almost loose. She then Id 
| place in the country. On it she has, inaddition had them chained with heavy iron chains. of 
| to four children, two dogs of which she is very Qne of them broke his chain. She then had 
fond. Early in the proceedings, she advised us them chained together, on the theory that if be 
| that the hounds were not to be kept at Oyster they got away, they would not run so far. This de 
. : : was almost disastrous, because they there- ye 
We felt that it was wiser not _to debate upon proceeded to try to eat each other up! th 
| the matter, so we said nothing. Fortunately The cheapest way to get our equipment, in- Sct 
they arrived the day I was going to Chicago, so cluding the hounds, to India, was to send it eit 
I merely let her know the dogs had arrived and direct over one of my brother’s lines to Karachi. | 
then left town. I think the best account of Cherrie agreed to go with it. The last two crs 
what happened then is given in the following days before Cherrie’s departure we spent in ho 
letter from my wife to my sister, Mrs. feverish packing. We checked everything th 
Longworth: once, then checked it back again. We kept fat 
lists of every box. Eventually Cutting was in 
“Dear Sister, detailed to paint numbers on our boxes. He ze 
“So far, I haven’t had much to do helping in did it thoroughly—so thoroughly, in fact, that lit 
the arrangements for the trip, but what a_ he partially painted one child and a library to 
| change —. When they — planned to “— ~ well. ; al 
. fe . hunt the long-haired tiger with cougar hounds, n the morning of the day that Cherrie’s an 
Si me S ie Ji aes seed I said it was a grand idea provided I did not boat went, we all gathered at Kermit’s house, va 
- + + this omart Oval Vanity have to take care of any stray hounds out here. where the equipment had been assembled. di 
initialed with one’s individual Ted and Kermit didn’t say much in direct We shoved the last things into a trunk, and sal 
monogram ! It conceals every reply, but talked a great deal about the rarity then, in three automobiles, went down to see to 
necessite’ de beaute’, every con- and phenomenal value of the Montana hounds i off. We divided the cougar hounds . 
eos “Si eae Sea —equaled only by those of Mississippi. between the automobiles. One sat on my lap U , 
venience iad q “Time went on. Day before yesterday, Ted in the front seat. When we got to the pier, we th 
even to her cigarettes ! said, ‘Oh, by the way, the hounds are coming found that there was only an iron gangway up 
The-rich leather-effiect case is tomorrow. You can arrange about them all which the dogs could not climb—so we Q 
. ; right, of course.’ I said feebly, ‘How many?’ struggled on board, each with a cougar hound Cal 
embellished with plated bands of T ‘d. ‘Mavb. le f M Sia adel WwW k th ard wal 
hias ine eeneei eh Mitel eon, ed said, ‘Maybe a couple irom ontana, over his shoulder. ec too them forward and 
bt 8 8 5 maybe a couple from Mississippi. Four, per- left them tied to stanchions. un 
partments for full mirror, rouge, haps—yes, that’s it, four—nice dogs, very.’ Next Saturday, April 11, Kermit, Suydam sh: 


powder, keys, coin, cigarettes and 
comb. Any jeweler can inscribe 
your initials.) At Department 
Stores, Jeweler’s and better class 
Drug Stores — Price $7.50. 

If your favorite store does not carry Gerri 


Vanities send $7.50 direct to us. Gorinitialing 
remit $1.00 extra. “Print your initials carefully. 


TERRI INCORPORATED 
4 West 40th Street 





New York 





| The hounds are here now . . 
| has gone to Chicago . . 


| Then he took the train to Chicago. 


“Well, the hounds spent the night in 
Kermit’s laundry in town, and Dick [Doctor 
Derby] was persuaded to take them out to me 
in his car with Somers [Kermit’s chauffeur]. 

‘When they got here, I heard a racket such 
as never was, and went out to find our entire 
household gathered to admire two of the most 
delightful blood-houndish animals I ever saw. 
My two puppies were watching most dis- 
approvingly from the top of a hill, and later 


| they retired discreetly to their kennels. 


‘Somers said to me: ‘The other two dogs will 
be here tomorrow, madam. Of course you 
won’t want to change their diet. They are 
accustomed to seven pounds of meat apiece 
daily. Horse-flesh. If you try to have it 


| cooked in the house, you won’t be able to re- 


main indoors. It is rather strong, but ex- 


| cellent for the hounds. They should be taken 
| for a run every day for exercise, but you mustn’t 


do it, madam—you couldn’t hold them.’ 
“T spent that afternoon motoring all around 
in vain search for the huntsman of the —— 


| Kennels, whom I hoped to be able to persuade 


to help me out with the food. Finally I got 


| him on the telephone, and sounded exactly like 


Aunt buying tickets for Cuba. 

“«‘My husband is going hunting in Central 
Asia . . . a most interesting experiment . . . 
cougar hounds, after long-haired tiger . . . 
. My husband 
. I know nothing 
. . Of course you know more about hounds 





Cutting and I sailed on the Leviathan. 

When we reached England, the first and 
most important thing we had to do was to get 
our Russian passports to visit the Russian 
Pamirs, where we believe the largest Ovis Poli 
are to be found. We went at once to the head- 
quarters of the Russian Trade Delegation, 
where M. Rakovsky, the envoy, was very 
cordial. We presented our letters, and he told 
us that he would be glad to give us the permit. 
We stayed to tea with him. Before the 
revolution, he had been head of a big mill in 
Russia, and he discussed economic conditions 
the world over with wide knowledge. 

We then called on various hunters, travelers 
and naturalists. It was delightful meeting 
them, and ‘they were invariably kind and help- 
ful. They recommended for our party na- 
tives whom they knew, advised on the best 
passes and trails, and suggested equipment. As 
they talked, we could see they imagined them- 
selves back, pushing through snow-cove 
mountain passes, and tramping in dust clouds 
over sere sun-dried plains. 

We stopped in Paris just long enough to buy 
a few odds and ends we wanted from there. 
These consisted mainly of presents for _ the 
natives. Where we will hunt is so far from 
civilization that money means nothing to the 
tribes who live there. We purchased an 
assortment of knives, cheap watches and 
similar articles. The best of these, I believe, 
are some gaudy hatpins with glass heads, and 
an assortment of the most gorgeous buttons 
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that ever graced a gown. They are every color | 


of the rainbow. 


From Paris we went to Marseilles, where we | 


took ship for the last leg of the trip to India. 
Travel was light, and we had the ship nearly to 
ourselves. This gave us a splendid chance to 
study Hindustani, which we will need on the 
trip. We had it for breakfast, we had it for 
luncheon and we had it for dinner. I am not 
particularly good at languages, and I soon felt 
as if my mind were like one of those kaleido- 
scopes in which colored glass is continually 
shifting into patterns of meaningless design. 

The weather was clear, the Mediterranean 
was sapphire-blue. 
night, and periodically a tongue of flame 
stabbed the black of the sky. The birds were 
migrating north from their winter in Africa, 
and, though we were out of sight of land, many 
flew by the ship. One in particular, a dove, 
came in under the awning and lighted on a 
stanchion. Early one morning I looked out 
of the porthole, and there, lying to the north, 
was a rugged coast-line capped with a snow- 
crowned mountain. It was Crete and Mount 
Ida, the home of one of the oldest civilizations 
of which we have record. 

We passed Port Said, where the real East 
begins and an ethnologist would tear his hair in 
despair, for every race has blended there for 
years, with a strange and weird result. Down 
the Red Sea we cruised, with barren sun- 
scorched desert shivering in the heat haze on 
either hand. 


We passed Stromboli at | 


One evening, we reached Aden, built in the | 


crater of an extinct volcano. I can imagine no 
hotter place, for the sun beats down on it and 
the rock walls guard it from every breeze. In 
fact, I should think the inhabitants would be 
inclined to disagree with Kipling when he says 
“Qld Aden, like a barrack stove that ain’t been 
lit for years and years.” The origin of the 
town is lost in the shadows of time. It has 
always been a point of contact between Africa 
and Asia. It has been lived in so long that the 
valley is one great graveyard, and one cannot 
dig anywhere without turning up bones. We 
saw the water-tanks that supplied the old 





town. They are built of cement, the process | 
for making which is lost, and which is better | 


than any we make today. 
that of the town, is unknown. 
up the peninsula, lies Arabia Felix, where the 
Queen of Sheba is supposed to have had her 
capital. 

From Aden we cruised over a changeless sea, 
until one morning, Bombay, with its clustered 
shipping, loomed up out of the haze. 

The first stage of our Odyssey was finished. 


As soon as he sends it to us from the 
heart of unknown Asia, you will 
read in a forthcoming issue the next 
chapter in Theodore Roosevelt’s 
account of his adventurous expedition 
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Week-End Marriages 


(Continued from page 29) 


everything’s in place—the cushion with ‘Love 
and Cherish’ for Jack to kneel on and one 
with ‘Honor and Obey’ for you.” 

I nearly swallowed the pins in my mouth. 

“You go down and turn that pillow over. 
I won’t be married kneeling on ‘Honor and 
Obey.’” So we were married, Jack kneeling 
on “Love and Cherish” and I on plain royal 
purple velvet. 

Immediately I retired from my journalistic 
labors to become submerged in complete 
domesticity. I lived up to all prototypes of 
the ideal ‘housewife. Still, I couldn’t help 
thinking about writing. Then one day Jack 
announced that he had a good opening as a 
tobacco grower in Cuba. What did I think? 

here was but one thing to do and we did it 
together—accepted. 

It’s fatuous to say that one particular thing 


Their origin, like | 
Behind Aden, | 
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Trini, an interpretive Spanish dancer with all 
the exotic grace and fire of her country, says: 
“IT first discovered the splendid Cutex prep- 
arations in my own country, Spain, where 
they are well known and widely used.” 


Hands 





Dora Srroeva, picturesque Russian ballad 
singer, writes from Paris: “In playing the 
guitar, the appearance of my hands is one 
of my first considerations, and Cutex Liquid 
Polish a real friend in need.” 


THEY FAY TRIBUTE TO 


HE world has long paid homage to beautiful 
hands. Poets have sung of their pink-tipped 

loveliness, their cool aristocratic shapeliness. 

Today the world pays tribute also to capable 
everyday hands that engage themselves with a 
thousand things, yet keep their enchanting loveliness. 

Everywhere women have learned to give their 
own hands the exquisite care that keeps them 
beautiful. Not only in America, but in the aristo- 
cratic capitals of Europe, Cutex manicure prepara- 
tions are more widely used than any other kind. 

-— ie  @ 

TRY THIS METHOD favored by the smart women of 
two continents: First wash your hands in warm, soapy 
water. File the nails. Dip the orange stick in Cutex. 
Twist a bit of cotton around the end and dip in the 
bottle again. Gently loosen the dead, dry skin that 
clings to the nail base and pass the wet stick under the 
nail tips. What clean transparent tips! 

A tiny bit of Nail White smoothed under each nail tip, 
a careful washing, and you are ready for the final touch 
—a drop of Cutex Liquid Polish spread smoothly over 
each nail. You are now proud to show your hands! 

Cutex Sets, from 35c to $5.00 wherever toilet goods are sold. 
Single items are 35c. If you live in Canada address Northam 
Warren, Dept. C-11, 200 Mountain Street, Montreal, Canada. 
NortHam Warren, New York, Paris, London. 
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ML Ee. SpIneELty, charm- 
ing young French actress 
of international repute, 
says: “In my dressing 
room at the Theatre Cau- 
martin, I keep always at 
hand the delightful Cutex 
preparations.” 





114 West 17th Street, New York City 

I enclose roc in stamps or coin for Introductory Set contain- 
ing Cutex Cuticle Remover, Liquid and Powder Polish, Cuticle 
Cream, orange stick, emery board and booklet on care of nails. 









































COLOR MAGIC 


at the Opera! 
SG a bobbing of silk hats, 


a shimmering of evening 
gowns, a glittering ofdiamonds... 
There’sa sparkle of admirationin 
the eyes of the men... There’s the 
thrill, the memory, the magic of 
the final aria ringing in the ears of 
every one... Thus the famous old 
Metropolitan pours forth the 
fashion and beauty of New York. 


And what rouge, what lipstick, 
does fashion use that she may be 
as beautiful as she is chic?... 
Not crimson—that is passé! Not 
lacquer red—that is too harsh, 
too severe! ... Then what—? 


TANGEE! Sunset orange that 
changes to blush rose—a shade 
as warm, as young, as lovely as 
Nature herself. 
Try it! Put on just a tiny bit. You 
have, not color, but a glow, de- 
licate, elusive... Now, a tiny bit 
more. The glow is a shade darker, 
subtly alluring. You are growing 
younger... 
But the best of it is Tangee is 
absolutely harmless—and water- 
roof—proof against your hand- 
nto ste cup of tea—a table 
napkin—kissproof. You put this 
lovely color on in the morning 
and it stays on all day, for only 
soap and water can take it off. 
If you plan to be more lovely 
tomorrow ... get Tangee today. 
Tangee Lipstick, $1. Tangee Rouge 


Compact, $.75. Tangee Creme 
Rouge (excellent for dry skins), $1. 








preciated. 


» |ANGES 
Be Beautiful with Tange 


If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you, send direct to 
Georce W. Lurr Com- 
pany, New York. Your 
dealer’s name will be ap- 
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| definitely molds one’s future. Still, I feel that 
|my going to Cuba is largely responsible for 
| my philosophy of individual liberty. I wouldn’t 
have had such a mania for freedom if J hadn’t 
seen so much Cuban tyranny. Life was not 
particularly easy for a northern-bred woman 
in those days in Cuba. But my husband as a 
tobacco grower and later as a contractor was 
successful. 

The arbitrary treatment of Cuban women— 
treatment to which I had to accede—began 
to wear on me terribly by the end of the seventh 
year. The insults to unprotected women, the 
imputations, the general attitude of insinua- 
tion were intolerable. In the midst of this 
new life I did occasionally find time to write. 
One day a check for $500 came for a story 
I had written. I rode into town to deposit it. 
To my surprise I was informed that I could not 
do so without my husband’s signature. I 
knew that no Cuban woman could draw 
money without such a signature, but to be 
unable to deposit it was too much! 

“TI won’t live in a country where they rate 
women with mules—where they have no liberty 
and go only as men drive them!” I cried, 
depositing my check in my stocking. 

I discovered then that most of the so-called 
laws for the protection of women are merely 
expressions of male jealousy. I also discovered 
that while my husband, completely engrossed 
in business, was getting along splendidly, I 
was becoming a complete nonentity. 

Then I told him I couldn’t endure the life 
any longer, that it was death for an American 
woman to try to do creative work in such a 
country. His surprise was only equalled by 
his gameness. He offered to stake me to a 
year in New York. Two words were agreed 
upon, one meaning, “Yes, I’ll come back,” 
the other, “No, I'll not come back.” I 
was to wait till the very last day of the stipu- 
lated year before making my decision. 

Although I sold a few short stories that year 
I did nothing startlingly remunerative. Be- 
sides, that New England conscience of mine 
was working overtime. All those Puritan 
ancestors seemed whispering: ‘‘A wife’s place 
is with her husband.” 

The day before the year was up I made up 
my mind. I loved New York, was thrilled with 
the idea of making good, but I would go back. 
I engaged a woman to begin packing that 
afternoon. I went to the cable office, picked 
up the pen to write the word meaning ‘‘Yes, 
I’m coming back.” Something happened—a 
visualization so vivid I shuddered—what it 
all meant if I went back—stagnation, self- 
effacement, sinking to the acquiescent animal- 
like state of the Cuban women of that time. 
T couldn’t do it! And with pencil poised to 
write “Yes”—I wrote “No.” 

They said down in Cuba that they had never 
seen my husband so shocked as when he got 
that cable “No” instead of “Yes.” But 
Jack says now he is thankful he settled up his 
affairs in Cuba and came north when he 
did. 

Life started out happily for us. My husband 
got a contract at once for the big works at 
Felts Mills, New York. I went with him and 
while he constructed dams and buildings I 
wrote a novel. Then we moved to New Jersey, 
where our week-end marriage was to take 
definite form. 

I had again become the perfect housewife, 
keen on making an ideal home. But things 
didn’t seem to work that way. A dinner 
ruined because he didn’t come home, a dinner 
spoiled because he was called away by his 
employer before it could be eaten. The 
deadly monotony—my husband away all day— 
the evenings we were to have spent together 
consumed in interminable business discussions. 
My ears rang with sewage, drainage, frontage, 
parking, fencing, good buys, rotten bargains. 
On the other hand, if Jack ever did have a 
free evening to read and rest that would be the 
one time I’d invited friends from New York. 
As for my work, I was so out of key I couldn’t 
write. 

One Sunday when the drone of business had 





sounded far into the night I gave a cry for help 

“Jack, you’ve got to get a business of your 
own. We have no home life, no life of an 
kind. The waste of it all—it isn’t fair to either 
of us. Here’s a proposition: you stay in 
Newark and talk your head off from Monday 
morning till Saturday night with your business- 
men. I’ll make a home in New York where you 
can come Saturday night and stay till Monday 
morning. If you want to spend your week-ends 
like the sailors on shore leave from the battle- 
ships who row around the lake in Central 
Park—invite your men friends to talk business, 
I'll make it agreeable for them. If, during 
the week, you want to come over you will be 
most welcome, but if I should be entertaining 
my theatrical or literary friends you must 
give them consideration. If you find me 
working on a play, don’t interrupt me any more 
than I would dare interrupt one of your 
business deals.” 

Wetried theplan. The first year, in collabo- 
ration with Adelaide Matthews, I wrote my 
first play. And I want to state that the most 
enthusiastic member of that first night audi- 
ence was John Stanley. 

Still, things were far from satisfactory. 
My husband wasn’t his own boss and it was 
no rare occasion to have him miss Saturday 
and Sunday in our apartment. Then Miss 
Matthews and [had another play on Broadway. 

About this time we heard of a business— 
a celery relish factory on the market. To 
be sure Jack knew no more about celery relish 
than he did about playwriting. But we 
wanted a business all zs own. 

“Look here,” I said, when he protested 
that he didn’t have the money, “‘let’s discuss 
this like two men. You staked me to a year in 
New York. I’m going to pay you back now 
and help stake you in this business.” 

And I did. By the time Jack was a master 
at the relish business, Miss Matthews and I 
had another play on Broadway. 

Our week-end marriage was working beauti- 
fully; Jack could hardly wait for Saturday 
night to get to the apartment to ask about 
playwriting and to hear a new act read. I 
could hardly wait for him to get home to ask 
about pickles and sample the relish. 

Since he took over the factory we have not 
missed one week-end together, when I have 
been in New York—except for his brief yearly 
trips to Cuba. 

In the summers I go to my place in Harwich- 
port on Cape Cod, the same old home where 
I was born and where my mother’s married 
life was ended that unhappy day my father 
departed on his last voyage. 

Now my husband spends his vacations 
there. And to show how interested he is in 
my work, this last summer he spent his entire 
holiday personally conducting the producer, 
the scenic artist and the actors of my latest 
play all over the Cape for local color. 

Now I have people say to me occasionally: 
“Tf you had children your method wouldn't 
work so well.” But I say: “Why not?” 

The fact that we have been denied our wish 
for children proves the efficacy of our method 
all the more. There have been no natural 
bonds to hold us together. If a woman finds 
herself childless she has no moral, religious, 
ethical or physical excuse not to make some- 
thing her child. In a happy marriage, the 
creative power of the woman must have an 
outlet. There is such a thing as a mental 
detour for this creative force. When a woman 
finds she is not on the way to creating a child, 
she should create something else. ; 

Now I don’t advocate my week-end marriage 
for all others. I can only say it has worked 
beautifully in keeping our marriage from the 
rocks of divided interests. Surely if every 
married couple could settle upon some satis- 
factory individual system to avoid the wreckage 
of the home, the sum total of human happiness 
would be increased and the world made 
better. For after all there’s nothing quite 
equal to that feeling of security and content— 
of going toward the setting sun with a true, 
tried, understanding companion. 
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You need this typewriter 


in your home 


IS new Corona looks like a stand- 
ard office typewriter—and does the 
work of one—yet it is portable. 


Corona Four is the most complete 
portable typewriter on the market. It 
has the same keyboard as the big office 
machines, the same length two-color 
self-reversing ribbon, and the same 
wide carriage with self-spacing return 
lever. 


Corona has the most perfect visibility 
of any writing machine —there is 
nothing between the operator’s eye 
and the paper, and the sheet is exactly 
at right angles to the line of vision. 
Corona Four weighs 914 lbs., and is 
equipped witha smart, substantial 
traveling case. 


Easy to buy 

If you own an old Corona—orany other 
make of typewriter—your Corona 
dealer will accept it as part payment 
for a new Corona Four. The price of 
this latest model is only $60—every- 
where in the States. A small extra 
charge is made for monthly payments. 
Look for Corona in your phone book, 
or mail the coupon for full details. 





You may not have a 
large estate to leave 
your children—but there 
are practical ways of 
providing for their fu- 
ture. Corona will help 
fit your Gap for self- 

Children liveintheland ee om Pineal 9 
wae Ghee ance you can give them. _— 
toys help mould their 

characters. Let your 
children play with Co- 
tona. They can’t hurt 


it, and it will help them, 


Standard 


Four-row 


Keyboard — | 


Overtime work at the 
office has ruined many 
a supper. Keep Corona 
and a supply of station- 
ery at home for just 
such emergencies. 


Corona Typewriter Co., Inc. 
113 Main St., Groton, N. Y. 
Please send me full particulars 
about Corona Four, also the ad- 
dress of the nearest Corona store. 







If anything happened 
to you—could your 
daughter earn a living? 
She cou'd if she knew 
how to operate Corona, 
because Corona is just 
like the big office ma 
chines. 




































JustOut! 


“Physical 
Voice Culture” 


It Shows You How 
to Develop a Strong, 
Beautiful Singing Voice. 
Send TODAY for This 


FreeBook 


Read the true stories of men and 
women who have learned from ac- 
tual experience that PHYSICAL 
VOICE CULTURE is the one in- 
fallible, tested, scientific method of 
voice building. Just a few years ago, 
Bert Langtre’s voice was weak, rough 
and harsh. Now he is singing in 
Grand Opera. Many cases like this 
are cited in this remarkable book— 
true stories of men and women who 
reached the goal of their dreams 
merely by taking advantage of the 
chance that is now open to you. 
Find out how you can build a strong, 
beautiful singing or speaking voice 
in a simple, easy, natural way by 
silent physical exercises in the pri- 
vacy of your own home. 


We Guarantee 
100%Improvement 
in Your Voice 


This wonderful, scientific method of voice 
building will improve your voice at least 
100% or every cent of your tuition will be 
returned without question. It is ideally 
adapted to home study. You can continue 
your present occupation while building a 
voice that will compel the admiration of 
your friends and give you unceasing joy 
and satisfaction. 


W rite? 


Send right away for your FREE copy of 
the fascinating, new book PHYSICAL 
VOICE CULTURE. Find out how to real- 
ize the amazing possibilities of your sing- 
ing or speaking voice through a silent, 
home study method that has been won- 
derfully successful with thousands of 
students. Write TODAY! 


Perfect Voice Institute 
1922 Sunnyside Avenue, Studio 11.78 Chicago 
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| [Owe My Success to My Children (co. jrom page 45) 


| him the reason. “Two little girls to support?” 





he repeated. ‘“‘Humph!” He looked at me 
sharply for a terrible moment. Then he said: 
“Do you know, I like your nerve. I don’t 
think you are fitted for the job, but I’m going 
to give you a chance at it.” 

He explained to me what it was. I had to 
go up into the wild and unsettled counties of 
the State, make a ccmplete survey of their re- 
sources and write articles for the magazine 
and booklets for distribution, setting forth the 
opportunities these districts offered to pros- 
pective settlers. “I’m not promising you the 
job,” he declared. “T’ll give you a tryout on 
one county. If you make good, the job will 
take care of itself.” 

It was a hard job, that. But it was the mak- 
ing of me. I held it for two years, during 


| which I learned a little something of my craft. 
| Writing grew less irksome. At times, to make 
| extra money, I sold advertising space and wrote 


advertising copy. This taught me the evalua- 


| tion of editorial content, its relation to circu- 
| lation, the relation of circulation to advertising, 
| and the attitude of advertisers toward content 


| I needed badly. 
| I am indebted to my daughters. 


and circulation. Above all it gave me an en- 
durance and a real flair for work—two qualities 
And here, let me repeat, 
The dis- 


| heartening and often terrifying experiences 
| that I had would have turned me back to in- 
| surance or sent me to the typewriter time and 


time again, had I had only myself to think about. 

At the end of the two years I received a 
letter from’ an official of a new railroad. He 
had seen some of my work and wanted to 
have a talk with me. The outcome of that 
talk was that I became the railroad’s adver- 
tising writer at a much larger salary than I 
had been getting. It was an easy job—too 
easy, I guess. For at the end of the year the 
railroad was reorganized and, for economy’s 
sake, the publicity was taken over by the parent 
organization in the Middle West. 

My next step took me to a morning news- 
paper as society editor. Now a society editor 
was the last thing in the world I wanted to be. 
It seemed so superficial to me. And it gave 
no chance to develop the craft of writing. 
But here, as always, I had to take what I 
could get because of the children. I am glad 


| this wasso. For although it was a monotonous 


grind, and it kept me very busy, it opened 
the way for me to better things. 
Besides the two columns daily and a lead, 


| IT had to get out five pages on Sunday. At 


| nings. 


that time I was living in an apartment alone 
with my two little girls. In order to get the 
Sunday work done I had to work in the eve- 
As I could not afford to pay anyone to 


| look after the children, they had to be left 
| alone, with no one but the janitor’s wife to 


keep an eye out for them in case of fire. This 
worried me so that I got to work without 
undue delay. Instead of going on at one 
o’clock in the afternoon, as the other reporters 
did, I went down in the morning and worked 
on my weekly copy. Which meant that, 
although I had to be on call until nine o’clock 
at night, I did not have to stay after that 
to do my Sunday work. 

Having to work quickly gave me a capacity 
for turning out a great amount of copy. It 


| also gave me leisure to study the newspapers. 


The city editor soon noticed my capacity for 
copy. One day when there was an awful 
rush he came to me and asked if I would go 
out on a story. A famous prima donna and as 
famous a tenor who were starring in an opera 
company in San Francisco had crossed swords 
over precedence. It was in the nature of a 


; “scoop,” for the editor had had inside informa- 


tion about it. So he asked me if I would go 


/ out and interview both of them. 


I had never done a story of that sort, but it 
sounded interesting and I went. When I 
got my pay envelop that week it had five 
dollars above my salary in it. The editor told 


‘ me that if I had any extra time and would 


do extra stories they would pay me space 
rates above my salary for all work I did 
outside of my society editing. So I wrote 
Sunday supplement stories and features, and 
did all sorts of odd reporting jobs. In time 
I went to another paper as feature writer. 
For five years I worked on the newspapers in 
San Francisco. And because I simply had to 
earn all the money I could to keep up with 
the increasing necessities for two growing girls, 
I turned out copy by the ream. 

And then as people do I lost my job. I went 
the rounds of the newspaper offices and there 
was not a vacancy. There were many capable 
reporters walking the streets of San Francisco 
looking for work. I had no reason to believe 
that I would fare any better than they did. I 
was about at the end of my tether. I had to 
let my little girls go to some relatives until I 
found something to do. I was heaven-bent 
to get them back again. Every place I went 
I got the same answer. ‘We are full up and 
no prospect of a vacancy.” 

And then one day a very big and very fine 
man, one whom I knew only slightly, sent for 
me. He said: “I’ve been watching your work. 
I think it’s time for you to seek bigger fields, 
Why don’t you go to New York? I'll let you 
have the money.” 

Such a thing had never occurred to me. 
“But I don’t know anyone there,” I replied, 
“and I just can’t go so far away from my 
little girls.” 

“You'll be sending for them in no time,” 
he said. ‘The field there is enormous. You 
have grit. You krow your game. If you 
don’t want to go I'll give you a job here in the 
bank in the personnel department. But I 
advise you to go to New York.” 

I went home. And I thought it over. My 
family were against my going, in a way. My 
children, who were then thirteen and seventeen, 
made the decision for me. I wrote them and 
asked them which they would prefer to have 
me do. They wrote back: “Go to New York. 
Forget about us for a little while. You've let 
us stand in your way long enough. You’re sure 
to make good. And think how wonderful it 
will be when you send for us and we'll all be 
together in New York.” 

All the way across the continent I could not 
keep from my mind the picture of those little 
faces as they stood and watched the train 
go out that day—it is eight years ago now. I 
knew they wanted tocry. They just wouldn't. 
The last glimpse I had was of the older one 
turning her back to wipe away the tears. 

I was going to make good if it killed me. And 
it nearly did. It was war time and every 
place I sought work I was told that the war 
news took up so much space that there was 
practically little for the local reporters to do, 
especially as most of the news came through 
the city news bureaus. One editor to whom 
I had a letter looked at my clipping book and 
handed it back to me, saying: 

“T advise you to get on the next train and 
go home. Women on newspapers here don’t 
have the chance to do the kind of work you 
do. They just do special women’s features, 
as arule. Of course there are a few specially 
capable women with big reputations who do 
big stuff. But they’ve been in the New York 
game for years.” 

I couldn’t take the train and go home, for 
my money was beginning to give out. At 
last I had just thirty-eight dollars to my name. 
In despair I decided to try to get work in a 
munitions factory. I work easily with my 
hands and I thought perhaps I could earn 
enough to keep myself and children going until 
something better came alonz. 

One day I picked up the paper and saw 
that the Department of Labor was operating 
an employment bureau for women in New 
York. I took my clipping book and went 
down there, determined to take anything I 
could get, even if it were scrubbing floors. 

When I got down there my heart stood still. 
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Get every tooth clean 
with a brush that 
reaches every tooth 


In line were over a hundred women waiting, 
and I was the only one in the line who wore 
a hat and coat. The rest of them were evi- 
dently peasant women from Southern Europe, 
factory workers or servant-girls. My pride 
choked me. But there were the children 
again. So I stood in line. - 

After about fifteen minutes two women 
who were at the desk looked at me and talked 
together. One of them came through the 
wicket gate and down to me. “Mrs. Mul- 
hauser wants to speak with you,” she said. 

Mrs. Mulhauser meant nothing to me. The 
woman who spoke with me explained that 
Mrs. Mulhauser was an Assistant Secretary 
of Labor. 

When I went into Mrs. Mulhauser’s office 
she looked at me and asked, “What are you 
doing in that line?” 

By this time I was feeling awfully sorry 
for myself. I thought I was going to cry— 
and I don’t cry easily. But I managed to 
answer, “I’m doing just what every other wo- 
man in that line is doing—looking for work.” 

“What can you do?” she asked. 

I told her, handing her my clipping book. 
She went through it and asked, “Do you mean 
to say that you can do work like that and are 
walking the streets of New York looking for 
a job? I'll get you one right away.” 

She called up the Publicity Department 
of the Liberty Loan and told them she had 
just the woman they were looking for. She 
said: “When you called up this morning and 
asked me to be on the lookout for some one 
Itold you that I didn’t think the kind of woman 
you wanted would come here to look for a job. 
But she has.”’ After a minute she turned to 
me and asked, “‘Would you take fifty dollars 
a week?” 

I don’t have to tell my answer. As I was 
leaving her, Mrs. Mulhauser said, “If they 
don’t take you on, come right back here. 
I'll find you something.” 

The man in charge at the Liberty Loan 
looked over my book, read several letters writ- 
ten by my former editors “To Whom It May 
Concern” and told me to take off my hat. 

I soon found that fifty dollars a week was 
enough to keep me decently and to enable me to 
send my girls their money every week. But 
it wasn’t enough to bring them across the con- 
tinent. Not feeling equal to the larger ones, 
I bought some of the smaller magazines to see 
what kind of stuff they used. I succeeded in 
placing a story in a financial magazine. That 
encouraged me to try further. All that sum- 
mer I spent my evenings pounding out extra 
= for I was just bound to get my children 
jast. 

Just ten months from the day I left San 
Francisco they arrived in New York. By that 
time I knew something of the New York game. 
So I tried some of the larger magazines and 
gradually succeeded in getting special articles 
accepted by their editors. 

My older daughter was married to an army 
oficer a few months after coming to New 
York. But that did not end my responsi- 
bility. The younger one was still in high school. 
She was not happy in public school and I just 
had to send her to a finishing school. This 
meant a lot of money. Thus it was that I 
could not loaf on my job. And it was good 
that this was so. Had it not been, I am sure 
I would have lived along easily on my salary 
— have tried to get any further in my 
work. 

When the younger daughter was married 
three years ago I let down. I couldn’t see 
much use of exerting myself any longer. I 
was free-lancing at the time and by writing 
an article a month I could keep going. I was 
like a ship without a rudder, drifting about 
aimlessly, no ambition, nothing. A terrible 








loneliness beset me. I even hated to go home | 


to the apartment where we three had been 
together. So I walked the streets looking in 
shop windows. 

ne afternoon I passed a shop on Fifth 
Avenue that had some charming and expensive 
‘tess accessories in the window. As I looked 
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Is your brush 
hitting on 
all 32? 


GOOD brush cleans your 
teeth thoroughly. It 
reaches all your teeth. It 
sweeps off the film of germs 
and mucin from every tooth. 
It leaves no tooth endangered 
by the acids of decay. 
Skilled men studied the 
contour of the jaw. They 
made a brush to fit. The bris- 
tles of this brush curve; the 
picture shows you how. Every 
tooth along the length of the 
brush is reached and cleaned. 
They put a cone-shaped 
tuft on the end of the brush. 
This helps you reach your 
back teeth. They curve the 
handle. That alone makes it 
easier for millions of tooth 
brush users to reach and clean 
every tooth in their mouths. 
Think of what help these 
features of the Pro-phy-lac- 
tic could be to you. No 
more trouble trying to 
make a flat brush clean 
a curved surface. No 
more awkward stretch- 
ing of your mouth by 
brushes with the wrong 
shape of handle. No 
more fear that ALL 
your teeth may not be 
thoroughly clean. 











Consider this tooth brush 
of yours. Is its bristle-surface 
concave? Does it fit the shape of 
your jaw? Does its handle curve 
outward? Is it easy to reach your 
back molars with it? The Pro-phy- 
lac-tic gets in between teeth. The 
saw-tooth bristles pry into every crev- 
ice, break up and sweep away the 
mucin, and dislodge food particles 
which otherwise might hide away 
and cause trouble. 


oe by all dealers in the United States, 
Canada and all over the world in three 
sizes. Prices in the United States are: Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Adult, s0c; Pro-phy-lac-tic Small, 
40c; Pro-phy-lac-tic Baby, 25c. Also made 
in three different bristle textures—hard, me- 
dium, and soft. Always sold in the yellow box 
that protects from dust and handling. 
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The index finger in the pic- 
ture at the left shows you 
how yourjaw is curved. Note 
how the Pro-phy-lac-tic, in 
the curve of the bristles and 
in the curve of the handle, 
conforms to this formation. 


Tooth brushes for life to the reader 
who helps us with a new headline for 


free our advertisements. The headline of 


this advertisement is “Get every tooth cleaned with 
a brush that reaches every tooth.” After reading the 
text can you supply a new headline? We offer to 
the writer of the best one submitted each month 
four free Pro-phy-lac-tics every year for life. In 
case of a tie, the same prize will be given to each. 
Your chance is as good as anyone’s. Mail the 
coupon or write a letter. he winning headline 
will be selected by the George Batten Company, Inc., 
Advertising Agents. This offer expires April 30, 1926. 

© 1925. P. B. Co 
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Pro-puy-Lac-tic Brusu Co., Florence, Mass. 11-CC4 | 
Gentlemen: I suggest the following as a new head- 
line for the advertisement from which this coupon 
was clipped: 


Name.... , 
(First name in full) 
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| 
Address ' 




















“I Used Milkweed 
Cream 


according to directions 
for about a week or soand 
I noticed a great differ- 
ence. My face was 
smoother, whiter; no 
Sreckles or blackheads. I 
shall use your Cream 
hereafter.”: 


This is just one of thou- 
sands of voluntary ap- 
preciations that come to 
us every year from women 
everywhere in society, in 
business and on the stage. 














' disappear. 
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Today it is either a sign of neglect or of 
improper care to have a skin marred by 
blackheads, enlarged pores and similar 
complexion faults. With proper treat- 
ment these unnecessary skin defects can 
easily be corrected. 

In the past thirty-five years, millions of 
women the world over have found that 
Ingram’s Milkweed Cream not only 
quickly relieves these annoying troubles, 
but when used regularly prevents their 
reappearance as well. 


Cleanses, Protects, Corrects 


Ingram’s Milkweed Cream is more than 
a thorough cleanser, more than a protec- 
tion and powder base. It combines cer- 
tain remedial properties which correct 
blackheads, blemishes, roughness, tan, 
freckles and such imperfections. The 
purpose of these nourishing, beautifying 
properties is not to cover up defects but 
to remove them. 


Understand Your Skin 
Then Give It the Proper Care 


There is a booklet “Health Hints” wrapped 
around each jar of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream 
which tells you how to use Ingram’s Milkweed 
Cream most effectively in treating these common 
skin faults. This booklet is written by specialists 
to make sure that you get from Ingram’s Milk- 
weed Cream the fullest possible benefit. 
Go to your druggist today and buy a jar of In- 
gram’s Milkweed Cream in the fifty cent or the 
economical dollar size. After the first treatment 
you will find the e troublesome defe_ts begin to 
Start at once to improve your com- 
plexion. 

Frederick F. Ingram Company 

Established 1885 

Windsor, Canada. 640 Tenth St , Detroit Mich. 


A new idea in rouge per’ection. Mail two-cent stamp for 
liberal sample of American Blush. 


lackheads 


Enlarged Pores—Blemishes 
Quickly Yield to this Simple Treatment 
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Reduce Your Limbs 


with DR. WALTER'S 
Medicated Rubber Stockings 


The wearing of these wonderful medicated rubber 
anklets and stockings (in either light or dark rubber) 
will not only reduce and shape the limbs but give 
excellent support anda neat and trim appearance. 
They relieve swelling varicose veias and 
rheumatism promptly. 











Worn next to the skin they induce nat- 


ural heat and keepit inthe body. They 
Stimulate the circulation and are a great 
protection against cold and dampness. 


Anklets, per pair $7.00 
Stockings, per pair $12.00 

Send ankle and calf measure 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET TO n 


DR. JEANNE C. WALTER, 389 Fifth Avenue, New York 





A rubbing alcohol 


No matter how 
tired you are to- 
night; a refresh- 

ing Bodi-Rubdown sets 
you a-right. Try it! 


Service Laboratories, Inc. 
icago 





|at them I could just hear my girls saying as 
| they had so often, “Aren’t they adorable» 
and then walking away with a wistful look 
| in their eyes because they knew they could not 
| have them, for they never at any time asked 
{me for things they knew I could not give 
|them. AsI thought of them I suddenly realized 
| that now they could have them; that I could 
| make them presents of many things they had 
|always wanted and an army officer’s pay 
couldn’t afford. I don’t think I’ve ever had 
such a thrill as that day when I walked into 
that store and bought them little things 
that I knew would make their big eyes open 
wider. 

A few days after I was offered a real job, 
I knew it meant hard work. But it meant a 
lot to my daughters. 

And so that is how it was with what some 
might be pleased to call my “career.” M 
daughters did it, not I. If I had not had them 
to do for, I would have vegetated on the easiest 
job I could find. I learned my craft only 
because I had to. 

Not long ago some one said to me, “The 
reason you have gone ahead is because you 
never recognized failure when it came to you.” 

I replied: “I couldn’t recognize it. I just 
had to have money to keep my children with 
me. And that was all there was to it.” 

There are other ways, too, in which my 
children have kept me from failure. In that 
little matter of matrimony, for instance, 
Through the years men have asked me to 
marry them. Each time when I was on the 
verge of saying ‘“Yes,”’ by some slight gesture 
they showed that either they were jealoas of 
my daughters or that they were annoyed by 
them. When I discovered this I gave them 
short shrift. 

As for my behavior—my daughters have 
been as guardians to me. I am naturally a 


| frivolous person. Little chance I have to be 


frivolous when they are about. They don’t 
mind my dancing if I don’t dance too often 
with the same man. “It simply isn’t done,” 
they say with a laugh. 

Once, three or four years ago, I ventured to 
buy a red hat. When I went home wearing 


|it I was greeted with something more than 
' derision. 


“What possessed you to buy a red 
hat?” asked the older daughter. 

“Because I wanted to,” I promptly replied. 
“Don’t you like it?” 

“Of course we like it. It’s a lovely hat. It’s 
very becoming, but you’re our mother.” 

‘‘What’s that got to do with it?” said I. 

“A whole lot. It’s too gay. There are 
enough of these coquettish old ladies around. 
We just won’t let you join the army.” 

Once, too, I dared to stay out quite late. 
I had been to the theater, and afterward went 
dancing. When I got home it was about three 
o’clock. And there they were, the two of 
them, shivering with the cold, their little 
faces as white as ghosts. 

“Where have you been?” they groaned. 
“We have been frantic. You’ve never done 
this before. We thought maybe you'd been 
in an automobile accident or a fire.” 

I never did it again when they were about. 

From this I don’t want it thought that they 
want me to be old. They keep me very young. 
For they have great faith in me. They walt 
upon me as if I were a queen. When I visit 
them they will not stir out of the house unless 
I am along. If my weight threatens to put 
me in the class of “fat lady” they let me 
know at once that I am getting “huge” and 
they insist upon regulating my diet. They 
urge me to extravagance in clothes. In fact 
they really make a big sister of me instead of 
a mother. 

And even today, if I am lonely—and natu- 
rally I do long for them—and sometimes feel as 
if my usefulness is about done, since I no longer 
have a responsibility to goad me on— 
hop on the train and visit a daughter for a 
week-end, my world grows green again. In- 
deed, let me repeat, I can only say in perfect 
truthfulness that to my daughters I owe 





everything. 
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Jealousy 
(Continued from page 53) 


nights, which were horrible enough. But I had 
a jealousy in me that possessed me, that 
couldn’t give way. She must have realized 
that at last. And after realization it began to 
seem presently as if she welcomed my jealousy. 
D’you know—but of course you do—the 
submissiveness of a dog which loves her mas- 
ter? Christine began to show a strange 
humbleness, a lack of pride, which had some 
resemblance to that. There were moments 
when she seemed to ask me to be cruel, to en- 
courage me in my outbursts of jealousy by her 
passive demeanor.” 

“Perhaps she was able to welcome your— 
your——” 

“Oh, call it by its name!” 
“Call it my madness!” 

“To welcome it as a positive proof of your 
exclusive devotion to her. A certain type of 
woman might be capable of that.” 

“Ah! I'll tell you in a moment what she was 
capable of,” he said, with a sudden black, 
brooding somberness. ‘And then you’}l know 
her. And I'll tell you what followed after. 
And then you’ll know me. 

“This is what happened between Christine 
and me. Her strange humbleness, her meek 
acceptance of my perpetual and ever-grow- 
ing jealousy didn’t put an end to it. On the 
contrary! My temper was embittered by 
her humbleness, her gentleness, was made 
suspicious. 

“IT knew what I was doing. Certainly I was 
driven, goaded by my temperament, by the 
morbidity of my passionate love for her. But 
Iknew what I was doing. I knew I was being 
cruel. I knew my conduct must be almost 
unbearable. 


he interposed. 


I knew that modern women in | 


what we call civilization no longer choose to | 
submit to such treatment as I was meting out | 


to Christine. 
my outrageous conduct startled me into sus- 
picion. It seemed to me that no woman would 
bear with me as she was bearing unless she had 
some compensation which I knew nothing of. 
I began secretly to search for this compensation. 

“As I’ve told you, Christine’s attraction for 
men was irresistible. She was beautiful physi- 
cally, healthy, lovely in coloring, splendidly 
made, and of the very rare type which seems 
as if it ought to belong to a finer, a more dis- 
tinguished world than ours. Hints of a golden 
age seemed to emanate from her. In an era 
of petty manikin bodies, her body stood out as 
a glory wherever she went. 

“Nevertheless I’m sure that a great part 
of her attraction for me lay in her wonder- 
ful amiability, open-mindedness, largeness of 
nature and—and that’s the strangest part of it 
all—in that faint strain of morbidezza which 
just gave to her personality the touch of peculi- 
arity, the shadow to throw up the light of her. 
Health and beauty without mystery are never 
quite irresistible, I think. Add to them some- 
thing not ordinary, the strangeness with a 
definitely feminine sex, and man is drawn and 
can’t stay his feet. For not only his lusty man- 
hood is pulled at, but light fingers feel round 
his dream as well. And what man of us hasn’t 
his dream? 

“My desperate jealousy didn’t, couldn’t suc- 
ceed in destroying Christine’s attraction for 
men, so that when I began to search for the 
compensation I suspected, the field for search 
seemed wide. For what man wasn’t ready to 
love her? I didn’t tell her that I suspected her. 

“Searching about in the vague as it were, 
threading my way among the many men whom 
I suspected of desiring my wife, I came at last 
upon Morinier. He had admired my wife 
immensely. He had known her before I did. 
He had known her so well that she had posed 
for him as a Bacchante. 

Thad never been able to forget that abomi- 
nable fact, that Morinier had seen my wife 
as no man ought ever to have seen her excepting 
myself. 

“Now I began to dwell incessantly upon that 


And her strange acceptance of | 
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s beautiful 
hair a thing 
of the past ? 


Not if you 
heed Nature’s 3 
warning signals 


VEN the way you eat and dress—almost the way you 
think—in these hurry-scurry times affects the health of 
your scalp—and makes your hair less beautiful. To say 
nothing of the havoc the dust of streets and the grime of 
cities work upon your tender scalp! 
Hair demands more care today than it did in the romantic 
times of Romeo and Juliet, when gallant courtiers wrote 
their verses to “raven locks” and “golden tresses.”” But even 
today your hair can be lovely if you watch for Nature’s 3 


warnings that tell you to care for your scalp. 


1. If your scalp is too oily—beware! 
2. If your scalp is very dry—beware! 


3. If you find dandruff— beware! 


Each dangerous condition can be met and conquered by a 

Wildroot treatment. Read the rules on this page. Get Wild- 

root preparations at better drug and department stores. 
WILDROOT COMPANY, INC., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


1 Is your scalp oily? 
Shampoo the hair once each 
week, using the following 


treatment: Before you wet 
our hair rub Wildroot Tar- 
oleum into the scalp with 
your finger tips. Apply 
warm water, and let the 
snowy, antiseptic lather ab- 
sorb the oily dirt. Rinse 
thoroughly. When 
dry, massage the 
scalp with Wildroot 
Quinine Hair Dress. 







2 Is your scalp dry? 
Once every other week, give 
yourself this treatment: Re- 
move dandruff from scalp 
by applying Wildroot Hair 
Tonic. Then gently massage 
Wildroot Taroleum into the 
scalp, before you wet your 
hair, Cover your head with 
a hot towel for five minutes. 
With more Taroleum and 
warm water, shampoo the 
hair. Rinse well, and follow 
with cold water. 
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3 Have you found 
dandruff? 
Two or three times a week 
(in severe cases, every day), 
apply Wildroot Hair Tonic 
to the scalp. This should be 
done in the most thorough 
manner, parting the hair so 
as to reach every spot on the 
scalp—and massaging gently 
with the fingers. Finish by 
dressing the hair with the 
tonic, one strand at a time. 
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Not a hair 


out of place 


His hair as smooth as if 
freshly combed .... Her 
charming bob fashionably 
close to her head, softly lus- 
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S your hair always pleasing? 
Perfectly groomed? You can 
make it so with Stacomb. 


A touch of Stacomb in the 
morning makes the most unman- 
ageable hair stay exactly as you 
want it all day. 


Smooth and radiant 
with health 


With this wonderful cream you 
can have the kind of hair you have 
always admired. Velvety smooth © 
—not a hair out of place. 

Stacomb also helps prevent dan- 
drutf. Try Stacomb for just ten days. 
Now see how much better condition 
your hair is in. Not sticky or 
matted—but well kept, gleaming, 
healthy looking hair. 

Buy Stacomb today at any drug 
or department store. It comes in jars 
and tubes or in the new liquid form. 

v v af 
Readers in Canada should address 
Standard Laboratories, Ltd., 727 
King St., West, Toronto, Ont. 








? Standard Laboratories, Inc., Dept. D-25 
i: 113 West 18th Street, New York City 
: Please send me free of charge, a generous } 
: sample tube of Stacomb. : 
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‘fact. I hadn’t seen Morinier for a considerable 





| 


time. I hadn’t had an open rupture; but 
our friendship had nevertheless come quite 
to an end as friendships sometimes do, with- 
out noise, without beating of drums. It was 
possible, I thought, even probable that Chris- 
tine had long ago let Morinier know why 
I could no longer bear his presence in our 
common life. If she hadn’t, he had certainly 
guessed the reason and had been sensitive 
enough to respect it—apparently. 

“But had he respected it really? 

“T began to dwell on the possibility that he 
hadn’t. Unable with any show of reason to 
accuse Christine of infidelity with any of the 
other innumerable men who admired her, I 
concentrated upon Morinier. How long had 
he known her really before he had spoken 
about her to me? She said for only a few 
weeks. But was that true? And how well had 
he known her? She had sworn to me over and 
over again that there had never been any in- 
timacy between them. But—she had posed 
for him, she who was not a model! I could 
never forget his words to me in the studio: 
‘I’ve got a Swedish girl with me. She’s the 
loveliest thing. She’s been posing for me this 
afternoon . . . I didn’t mean to let anyone 
in . . . She’s gone up to put on her things.’ 
“Would—could a girl who was born a lady 
and who wasn’t a model do what Christine 
had done unless . . . 

“T attacked Christine about this once more. 
For a moment she looked terribly weary when 
I brought up that old subject. But she showed 
no anger, no impatience even in her manner or 
words. And once again she put before me her 
view of an emancipated woman from the 
North. She had certainly let Morinier paint 
her practically nude. But she recalled to 
me—and you probably know this to be the fact 
—that in Sweden much less is made of the un- 
covered human body than in England and 
many other countries.” 

“That is so,” I agreed. ‘In Stockholm I 
have even found women attendants in Turkish 
baths for men. And as to mixed bathing i 

“Exactly, exactly!” he interrupted. “She 
was telling me the truth. And she told me, too, 
chat Morinier’s great talent and intense 
enthusiasm for his art conquered any faint 
scruples she had had in the matter. I can re- 
member her very words. She said: ‘He made 
me feel I was necessary to his work, not as 
myself, Christine Niemann, but merely as a 
woman who could look like a Bacchante.’ That 
was her explanation and it was simple enough. 

“T didn’t believe her and I told her so bru- 
tally. She said: 

““*Go to Morinier and ask him. He’s a 
man. Once he was your friend. He’d be your 
friend now if you’d let him. Perhaps you’d 
believe him. But you’re incapable of believing 
the word of a woman you love.’ 

“In that last sentence, quite gently but 
fatally spoken, I think Christine gave all the 
tragedy of my married life, all the tragedy of 
my character. Where I loved, and just because 
I loved, I couldn’t believe. She had given me 
and my jealousy as we were in a sentence. And 
she had in the same sentence given something 
of her character too. She had indirectly stated 
her conviction that I loved her. My cruelty 





| hadn’t prevented her from understanding and 
i | étrusting that truth. 


“How much greater she was than I! I see 
that now. I knew it long ago. But we are— 
what we are. 

“T resolved to take her at her word. I 
actually decided that I would go to the rue de 
Clichy and have an interview with Morinier. 
On the following day, rather late in the after- 
noon, I went. As I mounted the steep staircase 
I realized what a difficult job my madness had 
taken in hand. 

“Tt was more than a year now since I had 
spoken to Morinier. And now I was going 
to confront him with an impossible demand. 
For an instant, when I stood on the landing 
outside the door of his flat, I hesitated; for an 
instant I saw clearly my humiliating situation 
and thought of retreat. But then something 


hot and furious came up in me with a tingling 
rush, the thing that was my master. And | 
lifted my hand and rang Morinier’s bell. 

“The door was opened in a moment by 
the Chinese man-servant. I asked if Morinier 
was in. The fellow said yes. I stepped into 
the little hall passage. It was winter. I had 
on a thick fur-lined coat. Standing in the 
hallway I took it off deliberately. While I did 
this I heard the sound of the piano in the 
studio. Some one was in there playing a 
violent measure. It sounded Bacchic to me. 
Bacchic—a Bacchante! 

“The Chinaman went softly down the pas- 
sage. I followed him and came into the studio, 
Morinier was there alone, sitting at the grand 
piano with his back to me. The Chinaman 
was going to announce me, but I stopped 
him. He stood back and I went up to Morinier 
and touched him on the shoulder. He swung 
round on the piano-stool. 

“ ‘What’s that you’re playing?’ I said. ‘It 
sounds like a Bacchic dance.’ 

“He was evidently very much startled. An 
expression of amazement came on his face. 
The Chinaman stood as if hesitating. His 
master signed to him to leave us. 

“T could see in Morinier’s face that for an 
instant he was undecided how to treat me. At 
that moment I knew I was reading his mind 
accurately. He was -rapidly considering 
whether to resent my coming and to show 
his resentment, or to welcome me as if nothing 
had happened to put an end to our former 
friendship. He decided to ignore my un- 
friendly conduct, for, though without holding 
out his hand to me, he said in a casual voice: 

“* ‘Ves, I was improvising a dance and think- 
ing of one of my processions at the same time. 
All the arts are linked together, as you know. 
Just now I was trying to express one of my 
friezes in terms of music.’ 

““*A procession of Bacchus was in your 
mind?’ 

“ ‘Well—yes.’ 

“ “You painted my wife once as a Bacchante.’ 

“*T did—before she was your wife.’ 

“Morinier was always a quiet man and 
very self-possessed. There was a certain keen 
stillness in him. I had always remarked it. 
I noticed it now, and I felt that it increased 
the heat of my jealousy. Such a keenly still 
man would know how to keep his secrets. 

“Tt’s rather an odd thing,’ I said, trying to 
keep my voice quiet and steady, ‘that you’ve 
never shown me the painting.’ 

“‘T don’t remember that you ever asked me 
to show it to you,’ he said. 

“ ‘Well, Ido now. Have you got it here?’ 

“ Yes,’ he said. ‘With the head painted 
out. 

“*The head—why did you do that?’ 

“T saw that he hesitated, and I knew that he 
was considering whether to tell me a lie or the 
truth. 

““T know,’ I said. ‘My wife asked you to do 
that. She came here and asked you!’ 

“ ‘Ves,’ he said, evidently then Jeciding that 
it was useless to attempt to evade me. ‘She 
did, because you are as you are. It’s the only 
time she has been here since you became her 
lover and her husband.’ 

; “so they had talked me over! She had told 


“ ‘What’s she been saying about me?’ I said, 
trying to control the fury that possessed me. 

“She told me that you suffered, that as 
she loved you she didn’t want you to suffer. 
That was all. I painted her head out of the 
picture.’ 

“ ‘But you kept her body! Where is it?” 

“ ‘Tt’s somewhere here.’ 

“« ‘Show it to me!’ 

“J shall not,’ he said, very quietly. ‘I’ve 
got quantities of studies here in the studio. My 
study of her is somewhere among them. But 
I’ve neither the time nor the inclination to 
search among them now.’ I saw in his face, I 
felt in his manner, unyielding decision and 
contempt. ‘I don’t know why you came here. 

“‘Vou’ve been my wife’s lover,’ I said. ‘ 
believe you’re her lover still.’ 
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TILL IN active service after thirty 
S years, and still keeping reason- 
ably good time—dquite a record 

for that old watch of yours! 


But is your natural pride in this 
record causing you to overlook some 
otherwise obvious facts? 

In thirty years, fashions in watches, 
like fashions in everything else, have 
greatly changed. 

By your own present standards of 
taste, the watch of today is a much 
more beautiful and convenient thing 
to carry about with you. 

Lighter, more compact and grace- 
fulin design, it addsa finishing touch of 
distinction to the clothes you wear, in- 
stead of beingold-fashioned and out of 
place. And its timekeeping mechanism 
has been greatly improved as compared 
with the watch of thirty years ago. 
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Jo the man whose watch has seen 
some thirty years of service 









Why not, therefore, enjoy the satis- 
faction which comes from owning 
a thoroughly reliable, modern watch 
—one for which you need never feel 
apologetic? 

You can be certain of having such 
a watch if the name Wadsworth is 
stamped in the case. This mark assures 
you not only of correct design, but of 
that exactness of fit so essential to the 
protection of the watch movement. 
Indeed, for thirty-five years the lead- 
ing movement makers have consist- 
ently selected Wadsworth Cases. 


Thus when your jeweler recom- 
mends a reliable watch movement, it 
will probably be dressed in a Wads- 
worth Case. But for your better 
assurance, ask to see the mark of 
Wadsworth, stamped inside, before 
you make your purchase. 


THe WapswortH WatcH Case Company Dayton, Ky. 
Suburb of Cincinnati, Ohio 


Case makers for the leading watch movements 


VWaadsworth Gases 


MAKE WATCHES BEAUTIFUL 
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GOLD FILLED SOLID GOLD 
WATCH CASE WATCH CASE 
Every “Wadsworth Gold Filled” 
case is made by welding together 
two surfaces of solid gold with a 
layer of stronger metal between. 
The only other type of Wadsworth 
Case is one made entirely of gold 
or silver 





Every Wadsworth Case 
meets government standards 


Among watch cases not made en- 
tirely of precious metal, only those 
marked “Gold Filled’ are ap- 
proved by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission as capable of giving satis- 
factory service. 

Every Wadsworth Case con- 
forms. strictly to government 
standards of quality, whether that 
case be gold filled, solid gold or 
sterling silver. 

When you buy a watch, there- 
fore, be sure that the name Wads- 
worth together with one of these 
three government approved marks 
is stamped in the case: 


Gold Filled Solid Gold 
Sterling 
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“It Makes My Face 
Feel So Good!” 


You'll say so, too, after you try 
Boncilla Clasmic Beautifier. 

Just spread on this blue-gray 
magic balm—then relax and rest. 

In twenty minutes—tired nerves 
are soothed, taut muscles relax, and 
lines that might become wrinkles 
are smoothed away. 






Clasmic 
Beautifier 


Makes the skin soft and smooth, elimi- 
nates pimples and blackheads, dispels sal- 
lowness, enlarged pores and excess oil. 

Use Boncilla Beautifier twice a week. 
For the daily toilette; Boncilla Cold and 
Vanishing Creams and Boncilla creamed 
Face Powder 

Each of these products may be purchased 
separately. The Pack O° Beauty contains 
introductory sizes of all four items at 50c. 
For greatest convenience and economy, ask 
for Ideal Set No. 37, containing full sized 

ackages of all four—-and a FREE cake of 
loocille Beauty Soap. At all toilet 
counters 


SPECIAL OFFER—TEST PACKAGE—10c 
Boncilla Laboratories, Inc., 
Indi ite Tents 








Cos.-11-25 





Send me your Special Test Package contain- 
ing liberal trial sizes of all four items in the 
complete Boncilla Method, for which I enclose 
10c. 


Street No 
City 











Learn nahi: Dentten 
At Home! 
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‘Please go!’ he said, very quietly. 
| want to turn you out. But if you malign your 
| wife I shall have to do it.’ 
| “And then he went towards the passage. I 

followed him. I didn’t know just then what I 
was going to do. My insane jealousy seemed 
to be asserting that Morinier and my wife 
were lovers while something else in me, the 
thing in a man that recognizes truth mysteri- 
ously, made a contra-assertion. Morinier 
opened the front door. 

“ “My coat!’ I said. 

* ‘Oh—yes!’ 

“He lifted up my heavy fur coat and I let 
him help me on with it. While he was doing 
that I had a feeling of frightful humiliation. I 
took my hat and umbrella. Then I stood still 
looking at him. 

“*VYou’re my wife’s lover!’ I said. 

“T had to say it. My voice said it without 
my having the power to prevent my voice. 


such a woman as your wife is!’ said Morinier. 
‘Please don’t come here again.’ 

“And then I was out on the landing and 
the door had been shut behind me.’ 

Isharwood broke off there for a moment and 
I sat still. I was feeling horribly uncomfortable. 
I was feeling, too, very much as Morinier 
probably had felt on that winter day in the 
studio of the rue de Clichy. Somehow Ishar- 
wood’s manner in telling me his story had 
absolutely convinced me of his wife’s virtue. 
From the story that virtue seemed to dis- 
engage itself, to stand clear before me like a 
very white thing. 

“T know of course where all your sympathy 
lies,” Isharwood said. 

“T can’t help it,” I answered. 

“But just wait till I tell you the end.” 

“Go on!” I said. 

I felt that the worst was to come. 
to get to it, to be through with it. 

“I went home that day feeling terribly 


tion dominated me. 


things would have been with me and her! 
But presently I revolted against it. 
baffled sensation got the upper hand. 


Morinier had been very clever with me, had 
been infernally subtle. His air of quiet sin- 
cerity had been a very perfect assumption 
aptly calculated to deceive me. He must be 
laughing at me now. And no doubt she was 
laughing with him. For of course he had let 
her know of my visit to the rue de Clichy. 

“After waiting a few days—I think during 
that time my subconscious self was struggling 
to conquer the insane jealousy of my self that 
was conscious—I taxed Christine with this. 
Till that moment I had said nothing to her 
of my visit to Morinier, had not given her 
the slightest hint that I had seen him. When 
I attacked her about this she looked surprised. 

“ “So you did go!’ she said. 

‘Of course I went. And of course you knew 
it,’ I said. ‘You go to his studio on the sly. 
You went there and got him to paint out your 
head on that foul naked picture he did of you 
as a Bacchante. He told me so. He—he told 
me everything, everything!’ 

“At that moment, I don’t know why, my 
jealousy seemed to rise like a wave and to 
overwhelm any powers I had of resistance to 
it. I couldn’t control myself. I ran wild in 
accusation. I told Christine that her beauty 
made my life a curse because it drew all men 
to her. I concentrated no more on Morinier. 
My jealousy became too large, too wide- 
spreading for that. In that moment it em- 
braced in its unreasoning viciousness all the 
male sex. I remember becoming exhausted at 
last. My own fury exhausted me. I felt pale 
and weary. All my strength seemed failing me. 
| But I had enough force to utter one last sen- 
tence. It was this (I shall never forget it!): 

- ‘If only you were ugly! If only you were 





| aaty! 
“And then I left her. I went away, out of 


‘I don’t | 


“ Tt’s damnable, absolutely damnable, that | 
a man like you should be loved as you are by | 





I wanted | 


humiliated and baffled. At first the humilia- | 
If only I had been able to | 
yield to that domination entirely, how different | 
The 


“T told myself, or my jealousy told me, that ! 
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the house. I stayed away all night. Perhaps 
] was afraid of myself. Anyhow I didn’t go 
back till the evening of the following day. 
When I entered the flat I found things in con- 
fusion. Doors were open. The furniture in 
the hall was disordered. I heard shrill voices 
coming from the servants’ quarters. And I 
couldn’t find Christine. I inquired. I learned 
the horrible truth.” 

He stopped speaking. 

“What was it?” I said. 

But even as I asked the question a memory 
seemed to float up in me out of the past, the 
memory of a paragraph I had seen in some im- 
portant newspaper many years ago, but which 
I had never connected with my friend Ishar- 
wood till this moment. 

“Jt wasn’t—she wasn’t the woman who dis- 
figured herself with vitriol because—I remem- 
ber years ago reading of a woman who de- 
stroyed her own beauty with vitriol deliber- 
ately, because the admiration it brought her 
from men tortured her husband with jealousy.” 

“Ah, you read that?” 

“Yes, years ago.” 

“That woman was Christine.” 

“T’d forgotten the name,” I murmured. 

“The morbidezza in her showed itself nakedly 
at last,” he said, in a low voice. “So—it 


“But you,” I said, “what did you do?” 
“Didn’t I tell you I was merciless?” 
“Merciless? But how?” 

“She had been taken away to a nursing 
home. I went there at once. I was frantic. 
I wanted to beg her to forgive me. I wanted 
to—I don’t know—to comfort her if I could, 
to overwhelm her with my tenderness, to show 
her how I loved her. They wouldn’t let me 
see her for a long while. She was too ill. She 
was—bandages. But at last I did see her, and 
then——” 

“Well?” I said, with, I think, intense nervous 
impatience. ‘And then?” 

“Tt was too awful! I couldn’t love her. She 
loved me. She had made that strange, ter- 
rible sacrifice of her beauty for me because 
I'd wished her to be ugly, wished it for a 
moment, or thought I wished it, in my jealous 
madness. But when I saw—I couldn’t love 
her.” 

“But what did you do?” I exclaimed. 

“Give me credit for having tried to act.” 

“To act! But < 

“She saw through it, of course.” 

“Poor woman!” I said. 

“That’s how it was. Wasn’t I governed? I 
swear to you that I would have given all I had 
to have been able to go on loving Christine. 
But I couldn’t, because when I looked at her 
Icouldn’t feel that it was Christine, my—my 
Valkyrie.” 

_ “Where is she now?” I asked. I had a long- 
ing just then to go to that poor woman, to do 
something for her. 

“She went away from Paris. She went back 
toSweden. She’s been there ever since.” 

“And don’t you ever see her?” 

: “No. I would go, but she won’t see me 
row. 

“You mean that she won’t let you see her.” 
’ “Perhaps it’s that,”’ he said. 

“Tt is that.” 

There was a long silence between us which 
he broke at last with the words: “Could I 
have helped it? Wasn’t I governed?” 

q “Perhaps you were,” I said, reluctantly. 

Perhaps you couldn’t help it. But still I 
think that——” 

. Istopped. His conduct, as he had described 
It, revolted me. I wanted to express my re- 
pulsion. But Isharwood was my friend, my 
Guest. And besides, what could I say? What 
_ Was there that could usefully be said? 
- “Do you think,” he asked, “that you could 
t have helped it if you had been put in my 
|, @icumstances?” 
- » Oh, I don’t know!” I said. And I added— 
i Eeteve with fierce irritation—“What do we 
4 we 
E ~But since that night I’ve never been able to 
"deel at my ease with Isharwood. 
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The Heart of Juanita (Continued from page 97) 


from his mother, is all you know so far?” 
“What else is there to know, Kent?” she 
answered, studying his face curiously. 
“Tell me again what she says in this letter.” 
“She tells me about Mr. Chatterton’s death, 


| and that Billy has gone to China, and that ina 


year I can get a divorce on the grounds of 
cesertion,” Juanita repeated docilely. 
“Says nothing of annulment, eh?” he asked. 
“You must understand, Kent,” the girl said 
with spirit, “that it wouldn’t make the slightest 


| difference to me if she had talked herself hoarse 


| about annulment! 


| if he wants it. t 
| rupted herself to add, with strong emotion, 








In the beginning, when I 
felt so badly about it, I asked about that— 
over here at San Esteban. But there is no such 
thing for me. There’s legal divorce for Billy 
But oh, Kent,” Juanita inter- 


“Billy’s mother must have prejudiced him 
against me, that’s what hurts me so! For he 
wasn’t so angry when he went away. He would 


| have forgiven me—I know it.” ; 


“You asked about annulment, did you?” 

She did not answer, and he thought that she 
had not heard him, although there was no 
wind out here on the cliffs. The sea was quiet, 
murmuring and chuckling as it came in. 

“Annulment, yes,” Juanita said unex- 
pectedly. “I did ask about it. Perhaps I was 
wrong. But since the marriage was not a 
marriage——” 

She was silent, a little sorry that she had gone 
so far. She flung a pebble into a pool. The 
ripples shuddered over it, and were still. 

“Tt seems not,” she added, answering her 
own thought. “If he won’t forgive me, of 
course I shall have to free Billy. But there will 
never be any freedom for me. My business is 
to make hi_ forgive me.” 

Kent, his legs stretched before him, and 
crossed, on the level of the sheltered rock, 
lighted a cigaret, smoked it in silence. “Let me 
understand you,” he asked presently. “You 
say this marriage was not a marriage in fact. 
Why do you say that?” 

She faced him bravely, her cheeks hot. 
“That’s true, Kent,” she said with some diffi- 
culty. ‘That was the trouble.” 

He made no answer. Glan:ing at him 
timidly, after a long minute, Juanita saw that 
he was staring out to sea, with his arms folded 
on his breast, his eyes narrowed under a scowl. 

“You were married; you went to Pebble 
Beach,” the man prompted, after a pause. 
“The following afternoon, walking about 
Montere,’, you left Billy. You haven’t seen 
him since. Is that the way it was?” 

“That’s the way it was.” ; 

“And do you tell me ” She could tell 
by his voice that he was strangely agitated; her 
own face was burning. “Do you tell me——” 

“Yes,” she answered bravely, “that’s true. 
I was tired, excited—I know now how silly it 
was! But—but it seemed to me then that I 
only wanted to get away by myself—down 
here where I could think. I ran away.” 

Kent was looking at her steadily, no trace of 
a smile in his dark scrutiny, his lower lip caught 
in his teeth, his brows knitted over the somber 





| question in his dark eyes. 


“Did Billy tell his mother that?” Kent 
demanded, after a pause. 
“Tell her?” she faltered, suffocated with em- 


| barrassment. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


“Yes. That you were not his wife.” 

“He must have, Kent,’”’ she returned, sur- 
prised. ‘Why else should he go away?” 

Kent, bending far forward, had rested his 
elbows on his knees and sunk his head in his 
big dark hands. She saw him grip the dark 
hair tightly; when he looked at her again she 


| was regarding him with something of a child’s 


innocent fright in her eyes. 

“Perhaps,” Juanita .said a little faintly, 
getting to her feet, “‘I should not have talked 
about it. But they have left me alone, and I 
have been so lonely!”’ 

She led the way to the cliff, and Kent 
followed her. But when they were walking 


along the rough old road to the hacienda 
again, she heard him mutter: 

__ “If this is true, if this is true! Juanita,” he 
went on suddenly, ‘“‘can you talk to me frankly? 
Won’t you talk tome? My dear, my dear litile 
sister—who is loyal to you in this world, who 
cares about you if I do not!” 

Stirred and half frightened, Juanita saw that 
his face was pale and glittering with sweat. 

“Nobody!” she answered, her voice breaking. 

“Nobody!” he echoed. ‘‘Juanita,” he added 
“T telephoned Mrs. Chatterton today.” : 

“This morning? But you said—I thought 
you said that you couldn’t get her, that the 
house was closed?” 

“T don’t mean early this morning. I tried 
again, tried the Saint Francis Hotel just be- 
fore luncheon, and she was there. She’s com- 
ing down tonight,” finished Kent. 

“She’s going to do what tonight?” 

“She’s coming here.” 

“Here to the rancho?” 
terror in her eyes. 

“Don’t be frightened, dear,” he said ten- 
derly. “There was something she should have 
said to you—weeks ago, when Billy went 
away. She knows it. But perhaps if I hadn’t 
come back to remind her,” he added, with a 
grim look coming into his handsome young 
face, “she might have forgotten it entirely.” 

“To tell me?” Juanita questioned anxiously. 
“But, Kent—if she is angry! If she thinks 
I have treated Billy badly,” she pleaded. 

“She won't,” he answered confidently. 
“Meanwhile,” he said, “if I ask you some 
questions—as if I were your brother, will you 
answer me? Will you believe, "Nita, that I 
have a reason for asking them—and not a 
personal reason? Not a reason,’’ he added in 
a lower tone, as if to himself, “that has any- 
thing to do with any distant hope of my own.” 

“You don’t mean,” she questioned in a 
troubled tone, as his voice died into silence, 
‘Gt hasn’t anything to do with divorce, with 
anything like that? It will be months, Kent, 
years perhaps, before I want to talk of that. 
I want to think, to be here alone, to get in 
touch with Billy myself—explain—see if the 
thing may not be settled in the right way, the 
only good way. Please!”’ 

“No, it isn’t that,’’ he answered gravely, 
keeping step beside her. ‘‘Heaven knows I 
would be for leaving you alone, dear, for let- 
ting you settle this thing in your own way. 
But there are elements in it that make that 
impossible, at least until you and I and Jane 
Chatterton have had a talk together. And the 
first question is this, and it is important: 
You know what marriage is, Juanita. Imagine 
me your lawyer now, your father if you like. 
You were never Billy’s wife?” 

“No,” she answered, trembling a little. 

“The night that you spent at Pebble Beach, 
your wedding night?” 

“He didn’t even kiss me,” she answered. 
“T was tired—he went for a walk. And in the 
morning he was asleep when I dressed.” 

Kent walked on in silence for a long minute. 

“Can you believe,” Kent asked her dis- 
passionately, “that the happiness of more 
than one person rests on that point? And do 
you give the same answer?” 

“How could I change it?’ she demanded, 
almost indignantly. “That was the only rea- 
son we separated, I tell you.” ; 

The man did not speak again, but Juanita 
felt his silence eloquent, felt as if the winter 
dusk were eloquent with words, were big with 
strange changes and facts and causes she cou 
not see. She did not dare to speak again; 
they crossed the barnyard, entered the house. 

She set at once about her hospitable duties, 
lighting the lamps while Kent built a roaring 
fire in the tight little stove, pushing the chairs 
about, glad to be occupied. 

“Mrs. Chatterton will probably come to the 
hotel in Solito, Kent?” she suggested fearfully. 

“She said she would take the express at one 
o'clock; she should be here in half an hour. 


There was distinct 
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“Dinner, then,’ Juanita murmured. She 
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your marriage to him a mistake, you could 
manage a divorce, quite quietly, in the fall?” 

“Mrs. Chatterton, there never can be any- 
thing but a legal freedom for me,” Juanita 
said. “I will be his wife to the end of my 
life. But it isn’t that. It’s that I am sorry— 
I want to try, after all, to make him happy— 
to give him the sort of devotion, of—of love, 
that he wanted from me.” 

“That, Jane, you see, is the attitude I 
tried to indicate this morning when I tele- 
phoned,” Kent, who had been looking keenly 
from one woman to the other, said quietly. 

Jane, biting her lip a little, looked brightly, 
speculatively at him. 

“What is your objection to a divorce, 
Juanita?” she asked, after a while. “They are 
every-day occurrences nowadays. Billy and I 
intend never again to live in California—the 
little flurry of his secret wedding, followed by a 
divorce, may be a few-days’ wonder, nothing 
more. The San Mateo house, by the way,” 
she ended, with her old elegant air of negli- 
gence, “was sold yesterday. I am almost 
through with what I must do here. I shall be 
in Washington for a while—you heard of the 
death of my dear, dear friend there, Senator 
Babcock’s wife, Kent?” she asked. 

A vision of her apartment at the Capital, 
her mourning, her car, her quiet dinners, her 
sympathetic exchange of confidences with the 
wealthy and imposing widower, the man whose 
diplomatic career, it was conceded, might be a 
brilliant one, was like the sudden laughter of 
some mischievous god in the background of 
Kent’s mind as he said: 

‘There is no such thing as divorce for 
Juanita, Jane. She feels that her only course 
is to become reconciled to Billy, to try to 
patch-up the misunderstanding. Otherwise 
there is no freedom, no life for her again.” 

Jane slightly pursed her lips. 

“Do you understand,” Kent asked steadily, 
“that their marriage was not—in the true 
sense, a marriage? That, under given condi- 


| tions, there might be an annulment?” 


“Yes, so Billy told me,” Jane assented. 
“You knew that,” Kent said mildly. 
Jane, as if impressed by his tone, glanced at 


| him fora moment. ‘Certainly I knew it,” she 





admitted, after a pause. “But does it not 
oceur to you that a divorce causes considerably 
less public interest than an annulment?” 

Kent did not move his steady, his accusing 
gaze from her face, and Juanita was surprised 
to see her restless under his look, to see the 
uncomfortable color come into the older 
woman’s cheeks as she looked up and said, 
with a hint of defiance in her voice: 

“In any case, my dear Kent, isn’t this per- 
haps an affair to be handled by the family?” 

“No,” Kent answered unhesitatingly, “TI 
don’t believe it is.” 

“You don’t feel that the peculiar circum- 
stances of an annulment might be regrettable?” 

“Regrettable to whom?” he demanded 
flatly. ‘You would have let the situation rest 
there, let Juanita imagine herself the one to 
blame; you would have let the matter go 
through as just one of a thousand divorces?” 

Jane Chatterton appeared to muse upon this 
unhurriedly. 

“Truly, until you telephoned actually to 
threaten me this morning, to say that you 
would give the whole thing to the newspapers, 
it seemed to me the simplest way.” 

“Then Billy doesn’t know the truth?” 

“Oh, yes!’ she corrected him, nodding. 
“Billy knows. I had to tell him, naturally.” 

“And he didn’t prefer simply to cancel the 
whole thing?” Kent asked. 

“T don’t think,” she answered, with an air 
of consideration, “that he expressed himself. 
Divorce or annulment—is there so great a 
difference between them, my friend?” 

“You must understand my position,” 
Juanita broke in at this point. ‘I appreciate 
your interest,4Kent, and I appreciate the anger 
and disappointment that Mrs. Chatterton 
must feel. I’ve made a most frightful mess of 
everything. But you must understand. that 


‘there can’t be any divorce or any annulment 


‘thought it might be, Kent. 


for me. Billy and I knew what we were doing 
—we were of age.” 

“Hush, my dear!” Jane said authorita. 
tively. Then in the most simple manner and 
the softest voice she had used today: “T se 
your point, Kent,” she conceded. “I see what 
you want me to do. Probably you are right!” 

But even after this she paused so long that 
Juanita, whose eyes were fixed on her face 
had time to steal a look at Kent. He tog 
was watching Jane, somberly. 

“Well, Iam not going to make a second act 
of this, Kent,” she presently said suddenly 
with a sort of impatient hardness. “Juanita 
will understand that my silence was to spare 
her a shock, as well’’—she smiled—‘as well as 
society. My dear child, come here!” 

She indicated, at her knee, the old hassock 
upon which Juanita had sat at the Sefiora’s 
knee through many and many a winter evening. 
The girl, seating herself there, found her heart 
beating wildly, found her hands gathered in 
the other woman’s fine; white, unringed hands, 

“Tt is only this,” Jane began. “This, that 
I would have told you months ago if you had 
not run away from us all. Your marriage to 
Billy was no marriage, Juanita, for the best 
of reasons. By a merciful chance you were 
saved from it. 

“Tt has to do with your own history,” she 
added, as Juanita, ashen white, merely stared 
at her in utter incomprehension. “I was 
married twenty-four years ago, Juanita— 
before I ever met Carwood Chatterton. I had 
a child by that marriage before I was eighteen 
years old. Now do you understand?” 

The walls, the table with the old lamp upon 
it were moving slowly up and down. Black 
blots swam before Juanita’s eyes. She felt a 
horrible sensation of nausea, another even more 
wretched one of slipping—slipping. 

It was ridiculous to topple in this gentle, 
spineless way, straight into the rushing gray 
waters of some river—the Amigos—closing 
about her . . . 

Afterward Lola was there, inexplicably 
indignant, and Lolita crying. She was 
propped against some firm, heartening sub- 
stance—Kent’s shoulder, Kent’s arm. 

The lamp was still burning peacefully. 
Kent lowered her into pillows on the couch, 
touching her cheek with his lightly as if he 
were her brother. The Mexican women went 
out. 

Juanita put her hand to her head, felt it wet; 
her temples had been splashed with’ water. 
She was glad to close her aching eyes again. 

When she opened them, it had all come back. 
She knew why Kent was there—about what 
they had been talking. She glanced about, 
raising her head a little. Mrs. Chatterton 
was standing staring out into the garden that 
was dimly visible in the moonlight. The 
lamp, reflected there, seemed glowing among 
the bare rose-bushes and the evergreens. — 

Juanita sat up, pushing back the damp hair 
from her temples, and looking oddly young, 
forlorn and childlike as she whispered: 

“Kent, is that true? That Billy is my 
brother?” 

“Your half-brother,” Kent answered, watch- 
ing her with concern. : 

She put her feet to the floor, sat with her 
face buried in her hands for a few seconds, and 
then got to her feet. ‘Well, it’s too bad,” she 
said simply, in a heart-broken voice. 

She took her old chair by the fire, her whole 
attitude so eloquent of weariness, bewilderment 
and despair that Kent’s look, meeting that of 
Mrs. Chatterton, held in it something of 
compunction. : 

“You see,” Mrs. Chatterton commented in 
a low tone, as she in turn resumed: her seat 
again, “the truth is not quite as humane as you 
This is a terrible 
shock for her, of course.” é 

Juanita did not stir. Drooping, her tired 
eyes narrowed, and staring dully before her, 
she apparently did not hear the other woman. 

“Did you know this, Kent?” the girl pres 
ently asked heavily. 

“No. But I suspected it.” 
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Thank heaven for the man 
who made a rubber 


that’s good-looking 


FOOT SMARTER—or more 
important. 


AND WHEN IT RAINS? Last year 
it would have meant three or four 
pairs of rubbers to fit all your shoes 
correctly—or—wet feet, a cold, that 
dragged-out feeling. 
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THIS YEAR—LASTICS, the new rubber that 
is all things to all shoes, keeps your feet dry, 
your throat well, your vitality as it ought 
to be. One pair of Lastics 

fits your Oxfords. your 
brogues, your pumps, 
your sandals, —even 
your dancing slip- 
pers! All toes look 
alike to the Lastic 
—all soles are the 
same. Unless you 
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wear a very low heel—for which there is a 
special Lastic— all your various heels fit into 
the heel of your obliging Lastic, and stay fitted. 


THREE TYPES OF LASTICS are made for the 
woman who likes a high storm rubber, the 
woman who wants a medium pump-cut rub- 
ber, and the woman who loves a slip-on san- 
dal. The slip-on is called a Snug—and you 
never saw anything more like a patent leather 
glove. Keep a pair of Snugs at your down- 
town club, at the country club, in your office 
desk if you’re a business 
woman. Saves shoes— 
doctors’ bills—every- 
body's temper all 
round, forwho loves 
you when you 
sniffle? .. . Thank 
heaven for the man 
who made a rubber 
that’s good-looking 
—at last—and one 
that really fits! 


Remember to ask for 
Hood Lastics, not rubbers 
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later was offered a chance in the Tivoli Chorus. 

“For five months I sang there, as Sidney 
Fitzroy. My own name I hated—Jenny 
Davis. I hated everything connected with 
my beginnings, naturally. We were play- 
ing ‘The Geisha’ when I met Fred Choate. 
For the first time in my life I saw what I 
might win to, with beauty and ambition and 
determination—I tasted champagne, I wore 
orchids, a great soft coat with a fur collar. 

“J was seventeen’ and he forty-five, a 
widower, with two little girls in boarding-school. 

“He had an apartment in Bush Street— 
magnificent, it seemed to me. We were to be 
married; it was all gaiety, parties, flowers, 
late hours—intoxication at seventeen. It 
seemed to me I was daring, challenging life, 
courageous. One night there was a mock 
marriage, a friend of his in a clergyman’s 
dress, a license, congratulations, champagne— 
all this in his rooms. I think I knew it wasn’t 
real—it’s a long time ago. It’s twenty-five 
years since I was seventeen, Juanita. He 
drove me frantic, laughing at me one day, 
quite seriously assuring me on another that 
his friend was qualified to marry us, that I was 
his wife. Sometimes I went out to the Mission, 
to the whining and drinking that was my home; 
sometimes I stayed with a woman I had met 
quite by chance, a delicate, dark New England 
woman, Sefiora Espinosa, who was_ having 
medical treatment in the city, who had a tiny 
apartment there. Sometimes, after a while 
it was neither. 








“Well, I won’t deceive you! I knew, all the | 


time. Any girl knows. But I think that per- 
haps I thought the mockery would push us— 
somehow, into the real thing, into real mar- 
riage. You can never know what the restau- 
rants meant to me, the lights and music and 
excitement, his gloved hands, paying bills. 
Then he quite simply stopped it, one Sunday 
morning when he was driving me in the Park.” 

She frowned, staring at the floor. 

“T had felt myself entrenched,” she said, 
“but I had no claim at all. 
ing for a few months. Then I went back to 
the millinery store. I dropped the name of 
Sidney Fitzroy forever. What a nightmare of 
days! And then one day I met Maria Espinosa 
—angel, angel of divine goodness that she was 
to me. She took me to her apartment; I 
cried myself ill. 

“Literally ill,” added Jane, her voice grave, 
quietly sustained, and her manner indicating 
nothing but a sort of dreamy, long-ago in- 
terest. “You were born that night, too soon. 
You were delicate; Maria took you to her 
heart and was your mother. What story she 
told her husband I don’t know—I never saw 
him. He was much, much older than she; he 
died not many years later. 

“And before you were three weeks old I was 
back in my old job,” she said. “My name 
gone, my dreams gone, you but a hazy trou- 
bled memory, and the problem of my father 
and my mother, my brother, my bread and 


I went on sing- | 





butter, my place in the world, all that I knew. | 


“What I have paid for it, the fears, the | 


shame, no woman but a woman like myself 
has ever known! I’ve lived—over a pit. I’ve 
sat at my own table, jeweled, laughing, envied 
by the other women, knowing that some mis- 


chance might tear the ground from under me, | 


plunge me down again. 

“T’ve looked at Billy,” she added, “confident, 
arrogant, aristocratic, perfectly sure of his 
mother, and I’ve known that the hour might 
come—as the hour did come—when he must 
despise me. Thank God my husband never 
knew; he trusted me, he loved me to the end! 
And to my boy I said, when the time came: 
Billy—it is because of me that you are a 
gentleman, rich, free to live where you please, 
one of the envied of the world. You speak 
languages, you drive your cars, your boats, 
you play tennis and golf and polo—because of 
me. I might have married the manager of a 
livery stable—you couldn’t have helped your- 
self. I’ve done something for you every hour 
of your life. Now you do something for me!’ ” 
Her own fire had brought the tears into her 
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ute life of today, with its 
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THE NERVES of mankind. This 
applies especially to the people 
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Read ‘‘Nerve Force,’ a 64-page 
book on the care of the nerves. 
This book is a startling revelation 
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Force. Price 25c postpaid. (Coin 
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What Readers of “Nerve Force” Say: 


“I have gained 12 pounds since 
reading your book, and I feel so 
energetic. I had about given up 
hope of ever finding the cause of 
my low weight.” 

A physician says: “Your book is 
the most sensible and valuable 
work I have ever read on the pre- 
vention of neurasthenia. I am 
recommending your book to my 
patients.”” 


“Reading your book has stopped 
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which paralyzed my stomach and 
digestion.” 
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on relaxation and calming of 
nerves has cleared my brain. e- 
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eyes, and half scornfully and_ half angrily 
she shook them away. 

“?Nita’s interest in the Mission Street 
property, Kent,” she said as ‘= wiped her 
eyes, pinned on the beautiful mourning bonnet 
and shook the long veil free, “will have to 
lapse to the daughters, according to the 
court’s decision, lacking the discovery of the 
heir. But my check to this child,’ nodding 
toward Juanita, ‘‘will more than cover that. 
It is Billy’s wish as well as mine that she shal] 
be well cared for. As to the annulment of the 
marriage, see old Judge Todhunter. He is an 
old friend of mine; for all our sakes he'll 
manage it without a whisper getting about.” 

“Nita,” Jane said, then, opening her arms 
“come here and kiss me, dear. You and I may 
not meet again for a long time.” 

But even when the girl’s bright head was 
resting against her breast, she did not break. 

“Believe that I never meant to harm you— 
even now I think you will have a happier life 
than your mother has had!” she said, kissing 
the gold hair. “Be happy, dear, and forgive me 
when you can! You'll never know the fight 
that such a woman as I am has to make, nor 
what one is willing to sacrifice to win it!” 

“You mustn’t say forgive you,” Juanita 
stammered, clinging to her in tears. “It isn*t— 
that. It’s just that I’m so—sorry!” 

Tears filmed the dark eyes that were smiling 
now into her blue ones. ‘‘Write to me now 
and then. Don’t—judge me by a heart as 
pure, as good, as yours is! Kent,” she added, 
in a lighter tone, ‘will you see if that man is 
there waiting? I told him to come back in an 
hour. I’m going all the way back to Del 
Monte tonight.”’ She freed Juanita, went to 
the doorway, which Kent held open. The eye 
of a motor-car shone red in the garden. 
“Kent,” Jane said, pausing, “you'll take care 
of her? You'll help her?” 

‘To the end of my life,” he answered gravely. 

Still she detained him, her hand, whie- 
gloved, laid lightly on his arm, her glowing 
face framed in the rich soft sables. 

“T loved you, Kent,” she said steadily, in 
her clear, half scornful voice, “and I had never 
loved any man in my life before. I would 
have given everything—everything for which 
my life has been a long fight for you. So that 


| I am a loser after all! Good-by!” she added, 
| on a note of ironic laughter. 
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| touch of her fingers. 


The taxi-driver met her; Juanita, standing 
by the lamp, her heart turned to pity and pain, 
heard the imperious tones speaking. 

A cold sweet rush of night air came in from 
the garden. Kent came back and closed the door. 

So passed Jane Chatterton, leaving the 
faint, acid, rich odor of furs, the clean sweetness 
of violets, of perfumes and powders. 

Leaving a profound silence. The man and 
woman who stood there motionless could hear 
the chug-chug of the motor-car, the grinding 
of gears. The sound died away toward 
Solito, hammered on the bridge, and was gone. 

Juanita sank into her chair. Kent sat down 
on the hassock at her knee and held one hand 
over hers. The whiteness of her young throat 
rose from the old embroidery of her collar like 
a flower. Her breast moved with an occasional 
sigh. 

One of the Mexican women put her head into 
the room, addressed the girl in Spanish. 
Juanita answered her quickly; the door closed, 
and there was silence again. : 

“Kent,” she whispered, after a while, 
“you'll stay tonight.” : 

“At the St. Stephen in Solito,’”’ he supplied. 

“You'll be here tomorrow?” 

“All the tomorrows. As long as you need 
me.” 

She reversed their hands so that hers lay 
on top of his, and he felt the tight clinging 
“Lola says supper 1s 
ready,” the girl whispered indifferently, after 
a silence, “but I’m not hungry. Are you? 

“Ravenous,”’ he answered promptly. 
he saw the shadow of a smile tug at her mouth. 

“She asked,” Juanita added wearily, with- 


out opening her eyes or changing her position, 
| “if I were sure you were not the Sefor. 
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Solving your problem in facé powders 


pg NEW LOOSE FACE 
POWDER is the triumph ig 
toiletries . . a precious, perfect blend 
of supreme quality, exquisite softness 
and enchanting odeur. Its touch is 
delightfully friendly to the tone and 
texture of the skin—its use a pure joy 
to all women. 


It solves forever the powder prob- 
lem—‘ Which shall it be?” For its 
appeal is to the patrician, while its 
price is within the reach of all. 


Tre-Jur Face Powder—a generously 
large supply in an alluringly lovely 
box—for 50c. 

Do you know TRE-JUR COMPACTS, 
those beautiful little cases, packed so 
handily with finest quality cosmetics? 
If not—you must meet the Thinest, 
The Purse Size Twin, The Triple— 
amazingly ingenious, amazingly val- 
ued, completely compact. 

The Thinest—champion of feather- 
weight compacts—costs $1 for the 


single and $1.50 for the double. The 
Purse Size Twin, yielding powder 
and rouge in a case as lovely as a gem, 
is priced $1. The Tre-Jur Triple, 
with lipstick, is $1.25. Refills are 
always available. 


Tre-Jur’s Compacts and Tre-Jur’s ex- 
quisite Powder, in your favorite shade, 
are sold at stores that value your 
patronage . . or sent by mail from us. 





House of Tre-Jur, Inc., 19 W. 18th Sc., N.Y. 
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successfully to steady it, felt her fingers 
| tighten. For a long while they sat so. 





| with 
| the sea, so peaceful—so friendly—out there. 


| rubbing her hand slowly with his big finger. 





| into his, 
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Kent answered gently, as she fell 
silent again, “I hope—that I am!” 

Juanita did not answer. Two tears broke 
from her long lashes and ran down her ckeeks. 
He saw her lip quiver, and the effort she made 


“T hope,” 





“Kent,” she whispered, “isn’t it good to 
think of it?—just the quiet old rancho, and | 
the trees, and the miles of orchard and pasture, | 


the oaks and the creek—-and always 
” 


“Home,” he said, speaking a little thickly, 
And the gallant, blown little sea-gull safely 
there again, he thought. Dolores asleep with 
her baby in her arm, in the stifling air of the 
cabin, the cattle in the big barns, the horse 
bedded down, even the dogs curled in some 
warm heap of old sacks, and Lola and Lolita 
once again in the red furnace-glow of the 
kitchen, pounding corn and frying in olive oil. 
The moon shining down upon the empty 
shore, the empty fields, the churned mud and 
tipsy fences, the mellowed lines of barns and 
sheds, the granary where split sacks were 
leaking meal, the dairy odorous of faintly 
sweet, faintly sour wet wood, of sour and sweet | 
milk. Shining upon the gracious, shabby 
hacienda, with its whitewashed patio, where 
the shadows of the grapevines and the peppers 
fell like Spanish lace on the broken tiling. 
“Give me five minutes,” the girl asked, 
opening her eyes suddenly and looking straight 
“five minutes to wash my face and 
brush my hair, and we will have dinner.” 
“Take all the time you want,” Kent said, 
his heart singing with a sort of wild joy. ‘We 
have all our lives, Juanita.” 
THe ENnpD 


$$ fer 


Pig Iron 


(Continued from page 65) | 





plays. Already Sam had a suspicion that Mr. | 


+ tater had once been upon the stage, and | 
| later this was confirmed by Jack Cheney as | 


| they walked away together, after it had been 


reluctantly agreed that the delightful evening 

could not be further prolonged. Sam had} 

| discovered to his pleasure that Cheney’s direc- 

| tion was his own. 
“Oh, yes—Mr. Wright was an actor for 

years, played juvenile parts with Boucicault, | 


| and was very good, I’m told,” Cheney informed 





him as they set out together. ‘‘Morrisey’sa 
queer one, isn’t he? His code of life is his own; 
he doesn’t care a fig for conventions. Taylor 
Evans, I believe, has more genuine ability. | 
You wouldn’t think so from his slow, drawling, 
indolent manner, would you? He buries him- 
self in that bookshop of his and reads every- 
thing. You ought to go round and see him 
some day. His little place is quite interesting | 
and he himself especially so.” 

“Td like to. Do you ever have any spare | 


| time in the evenings?” 


“Well, medical college keeps me busy.” 

‘When do you finish?” 

“In another two years. Then I want to go 
to Germany for a while, but I shall have to 
find the money first.” 

“Do you go to Mr. Wright’s on Wednesday 
nights often?” 

“Well, not as I used to. Sometimes there’s 
a weird bunch there and it isn’t much fun. 
Tonight I thought it interesting.” 

“Perfectly wonderful!”’ Sam said with feel- 
ing. “I’ve never had a friend or ever had a 
chance to go round with fellows my own age. 
Tonight—well, it was great! I can’t talk the 


way you fellows do and I don’t understand 


half you say, but it’s just a—a privilege,” he 
hazarded, ‘‘to sit and listen to you.” 

Cheney laughed. “I don’t think it is such a 
rarefied atmosphere but what you’ll soon be 
part of it. It seemed strange to you tonight.” 

“But you see,” persisted Sam, “I’ve never 
had anybody to go about with—chums, would 
you say? Gee, I’d like to have one friend!” 


| 119 So. 14th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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He said it almost passionately. Cheney A Genuine Underwood No. 5 
broke into another amused laugh. ‘“‘Well— The ace of standard writing ma- 


chines i The best busi- 
ness machine is best 
for you. Read 
our offer! 


can’t I qualify?” : t 
Sam’s heart leaped into his throat. 





“Would—would you?” he stammered. | 

Cheney held out his hand and Sam grasped | 
it. At once he was ashamed of the feeling he 
had shown. 

“Good night,”’ he said almost bruskly. ‘I 
must go back now; I’ve passed my corner.” 

“Well, good night,” echoed Cheney. 

Sam started away but checked himself and | 
turned about. ‘“‘See you next Wednesday?” | 

“Sure, I'll try to be there.” 

Sam hurried homeward, his heart filled to | 
suffocation with a bursting sensation he did | 
not understand. Jack Cheney—Jack Cheney! | 
The world meant nothing else to him. He | 
pictured his smile, his sandy complexion, the 
funny way his jaw moved just in front of 
his ear; he thought of his smart grooming, his 
clothes, and most poignantly of all that warm 
handclasp. 

He reached his room and groped his way 
blindly but happily to bed. 

Cheney —Cheney—Jack Cheney! 


Sam rose in the mornings at six-thirty, 
breakfasted at seven and with his cold luncheon 
and stoppered bottle of mixed coffee packed | 
into an old battered alligator-skin handbag 
Aunt Sarah lent him, walked to Hartshone & 
Faber’s, which he reached a few minutes before 
eight. His coat and vest he hung in the wash- 
room, pulled a jumper over his head and a pair 
of grease-stained overalls, once Dave’s, over | 
his trousers. 

The work for him never lacked interest. It 
was straight-ahead, mechanical employment; 
and as he became familiar with the stock, he 
grew more and more to enjoy the handling of 
tools and the contents of bins and barrels. | 
Dave cursed wantonly, poured forth obscenities | 
and foul stories at which Sam awkwardly 
laughed and often colored, but an amiable 
cooperation grew up between them. Ben alone 
remained a thorn in Sam’s side. He longed 
for an opportunity to pick a quarrel with 
him. | 
At the noon hour Sam had the warehouse | 
practically to himself. He enjoyed the solitude | 
as he ate his luncheon, drank his cold coffee and 
read his novel, for Mr. Wright had recom- 
mended and lent him books. 

One day toward the end of the noon hour the | 
men came trickling slowly back; it still lacked | 
a few minutes before it was time to resume | 
work. Ben and Dave sauntered into the ware- | 
house, both of them with tail-ends of cigarets | 
in their fingers. They stopped to speak to Sam | 
a minute, regaling him with one of their foul | 
inventions, and as the three stood in a group, | 
Sam was conscious that some one approached 
from behind. Suddenly Ben ceased speaking, 
a startled look came into his face, and he let 
fall the smoking cigaret butt from his fingers, 
covering it with a quick motion of his foot. 

Sam turned; Mr. Hartshone was standing 
within a yard of him. He had never seen the 
head of the house in the stockroom before. 
He froze as his eyes met the grim, set face. 

“You smoking?” Mr. Hartshone asked in his 
crisp manner, pointing a finger at Sam. 

“No, sir.”’ 

The employer surveyed the trio slowly, 
deliberately. Dave’s stump still between his 
fingers convicted him upon the spot. Hart- 
shone’s roving eye discovered the flattened, 
still smoking cigaret end upon the ground. 

“That yours?” Mr. Hartshone demanded, | 
addressing Ben. 

~NQ, sir.” 

“Yours?” 

“No, sir.’ 

The gaze shifted from one to the other with a 
deadly inspection. ‘Which of you is lying?” 

here was no answer. Sam, his face red, 
Was certain he looked guilty. 

“Come, [’ll give you one more chance,” | 
Mr. Hartshone continued; “which of you was 
smoking?”’ 

Silence. 





His eyes switched to Sam. 
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Secrets of Strength,’ ‘Here's Health 


After Death—What? 


That’s the mystery. But don’t get excited. You 
don’t need to worry if you play the game square. 
You were given a good body to care for on earth. 
You were told to spread happiness, but keep your 
body clean. 

Are you doing it? You are not. You've gone 
in for every possible kind of self-indulgence. You 
never stop to consider the consequences. Are you 
playing the game square? You're cheating both 
your Maker and yourself. 

HOW TO LIVE 

Cut it out, men! Why not be square shooters? 
Don’t you realize what it means to you? Do you 
know you will really enjoy life better and live 
longer? Sure, you have to give up some things, but 
think what you get in return. I would give up a 
dime to get a dollar any day. The difficulty is, you 
are so chuck full of germs and decayed tissue by now, 
it would take you years to even get back to normal. 

But listen, fellows. There’s a short cut. I 
found it. I’ve been showing others how to take it 
for nearly 15 years. And not only do I chase those 
disease bugs out of you—and clean all that rotted 
tissue out of your body, but I put good solid 
tissue—live, animated tissue in its place. I build 
out your shoulders—I deepen your chest—I 
strengthen your back—I give you arms and legs 
like pillars. I teach you how to breathe so that 
your lung capacity is doubled. Every time you 
take a breath, you draw rich pure oxygen down 
into every last minute cell of your lungs. This 
loads your blood with red corpuscles which fly 
around your body in jig time, clearing the cob- 
webs out of your brain, toning up your liver, your 
kidneys and the muscles of the very organs them- 
selves. In less than no time you'll feel the thrill 
of life shooting up your old spine. You'll feel like 
fighting a wild cat. You will have the flash to 
your eye and the snap to your step that will make 
people stop and say: ‘“‘There goes a real He-man; 
Boy! but he has pep.”’ 

Is it worth it, fellows? You can bet your Sun- 
day socks it’s worth it. And the best of it is—it’s 
a sure bet that you’ll get it. Remember I don’t 
just promise these things. I guarantee them. Can 
you beat that? Try and do it. 

Are you with me? Of course you are. Well, 
let’s ride. 

Send for my new book 
“MUSCULAR DEVELOPMENT” 
IT’S FREE 


What do you think of that? I don’t ask one cent. 
And it’s the peppiest piece of reading you ever laid 
your eye on. swear you'll never blink an eyelash 
till you’ye turned the last cover. And there are 48 
full-page photos of myself and some of my prize- 
winning pupils. This is the finest art gallery of 
strong men ever assembled. And every last one of 
them is shouting my praises. Look them over. If 
you don’t get a kick out of this book, you had better 
roll over—you’re dead. 

Come on then. Take out the old pencil and sign 
your name and address to the coupon. Snap into it. 
Do it now. Tomorrow you may forget. Remember 
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no obligation. GRAB IT! 
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“Gregg!’’ Addressing the warehouse super- 
intendent and pointing to Dave, he went on: 
“This man’s fired; have him draw his pay at 
| once and clear off the premises. One of these 
two others was also smoking; find out which one 
and dismiss him; if they won’t own up, fire them 
both. You understand, don’t you, Gregg, that 
we can’t have smoking here? The insurance 
company won’t permit it.” 

“Yes, sir, I understand that all right.” 

Mr. Hartshone turned on his heel. All eyes 
followed him until he had quitted the stock- 
room. Then Mr. Gregg.swore violently. 

“Lord—that’s going to put me in a fine fix!” 
He turned savagely upon Ben and Sam. 
“Which of youse was smokin’?” 

Ben burst out immediately into assertions of 
innocence, but Dave cut him short. 

“Aw, what d’you want to lie for! You know 
that’s yours!” he said, kicking the butt. 

“You dirty squealer!’’ Ben wheeled on him 
menacingly, his hands fisted. 

Sam was hardly conscious of what he did. 
As Ben lunged, he thrust himself forward, 
catching the blow upon his shoulder. Instinc- 
tively he realized his long-awaited opportu- 
nity had come and he thirsted for battle. Ben 
swung round to meet him, glowering. There 
was a feint, a duck, and Sam drove his fist 
straight at his adversary and felt the hard im- 
pact of his knuckles against the other’s jaw. 
There was no need for a second blow. They 
picked Ben up, carried him to the work-bench 
and soused him with water. Sam disappeared 
unobtrusively and returned to his work. 

A babble of voices and explanations of what 
had occurred reached him. He stopped his 
work to listen now and then, hoping to hear a 
reassuring word that Ben was upon his feet 
again. His heart stood still when he caught 
the sound of approaching footsteps; he was 
certain it was either Mr. Gregg or Mr. 
Hartshone to tell him to draw his pay and 
clear out, but it was only Jerry Haines, grinning 
and holding out his hand. 

“You got some wallop, ain’t you, boy? Say, 
you laid that guy out cold for about twelve 
minutes! They rung an ambulance for him.” 

‘He isn’t hurt bad, is he?”’ Sam asked. 

“Na-ah! He’s all right. He’s up now, but 
he don’t know yet what struck him. He’s a 
mean cuss, and I’m glad you fixed him. I been 
crazy to do it myself ever since he came here. 
Well, I just come over to say ‘How d’y’ and 
to shake your fist.” 

“Thanks awfully,” Sam said, coloring. ‘I 
didn’t want Dave—he was telling the truth— 
it was my affair, I thought.” 

Haines grinned at him again and departed. 

For a time Sam had to do his own work, and 
Dave’s and Ben’s as well. Gregg was savage 
with him; he felt Sam to be responsible for 
Ben’s going and the general demoralization of 
the work consequent upon short-handedness. 

The weeks, for the next month or so, were 
hard ones; then Gregg fell ill—Sam heard 
| it was nervous indigestion—and chaos reigned. 

Jerry Haines was finally put in the former 
| Superintendent’s place, and a young boy named 
| Farley was engaged to help Sam with the 
| orders. Gregg never came back. 
In September, Doctor McIntosh returned 
| from his vacation, and at an evening service 
early in the month Sam joined the church. It 
was a painful experience. Others that stood up 
with him and assembled before the pulpit were 
young boys and girls. Sam felt he towered 
above them and that every eye in the church 
was centered upon him alone. However, his 
uncle and aunt were highly delighted. 

Doctor Andrew McIntosh had a remarkable 
and delightful personality. He had leonine 
silvery hair, thick and abundant, that swept off 
his broad and slightly bulging forehead and al- 
most touched his shoulders. His eyes, under 
bushy gray eyebrows, were startling in their 
penetration, and he had a large aquiline nose, 
a wide, square chin. His voice—the most 
extraordinary thing about him—could roar 
out over his congregation and drop in an in- 
stant to a whisper that could be heard in the 
farthest parts of the church. 














One sermon in particular made a lasting 
impression upon Sam. Doctor McIntosh 
preached it in an effort to bring home to his 
congregation the duty of giving financial sup- 
port to the church. Sam parted with the 
dollar that was all he had out of his week’s 
salary after paying his aunt that three dollars 
for his board and lodging. His uncle told the 
family at dinner that the collection had 
amounted. to over three thousand dollars. Jt 
was a telling tribute to the preacher’s eloquence. 

It was in connection with this drive to lift the 
church debt that Baldwin Wright suggested a 
couple of one-act plays be given by members of 
the Sunday-school in the parlor, to which the 
public should be urged to come and a dollar 
admission charged. 

The one-act plays Mr. Wright proposed to 
give were ‘‘Who’s Who” and “Box and Cox.” 
The latter had only two characters in it, and 
he planned to have Adrian Lane, who had a 
natural talent for acting, appear as one of them 
and Vin Morrisey as the other. Morrisey good- 
naturedly agreed. Adrian was also cast for 
‘“Who’s Who,” which called for five speaking 
parts. He was to play the butler who is mis- 
taken for the lord; Sam, the lord who is mis- 
taken for the butler; Ruth, the daughter; Miss 
Featheringale, a young girl in Elder Smith’s 
class, the maid; and Mr. Wright himself under- 
took the réle of the deluded father. 

Sam had no confidence in himself as an actor 
and protested against being included. He felt 
himself to be more awkward and bungling than 
was actually the case. When Mr. Wright 
would stop to criticize or suggest improvement, 
he suffered humiliation no one suspected. 
There were many frank laughs at his mistakes. 
Line by line Mr. Wright would coach Sam’s 
diction and rehearse him again and again in 
the action. 

There came an evening when there was an 
ill-concealed despair in everyone’s face. Sam 
had made a certain exit speech a dozen times, 
and still could not get it to the director’s 
satisfaction. Sam after a time became dazed; 
he was physically very tired, and Mr. Wright’s 
words no longer carried meaning. 

Mr. Wright suddenly gave up, flung his 
hands into the air and dropped into a chair; 
Adrian made a grimace, shrugged his shoulders 
and walked away; Miss Featheringale giggled; 
the spectators shook their heads. The blood 
rushed to Sam’s face; he fisted his hands; never 
had he felt so hopelessly a fool. 

It was Ruth who suddenly blazed out. She 
walked to the edge of the platform and spoke 
heatedly to Mr. Wright. 

“JT just want to say I think it’s a shame the 
way you're treating my—my—the way you’re 
treating Sam. He didn’t want to play this 
part; he begged to be let off; he told you he 
didn’t know a thing about acting, and you all 
insisted and insisted and insisted! Now he 
does the best he can and you groan and throw 
your hands in the air, and Adrian makes a face 
and walks away. You’re all poking fun at him, 
and if I were he I’d throw the part in your face 
and go home!” 

The girl’s eyes were blazing and she was 
actually trembling. Little, demure, quiet 
Ruth! 

Her outburst brought Mr. Wright promptly 
to his feet. 

“Ruth, you’re quite right! Sam, I owe youa 
profuse apology. I’m entirely wrong and I 
sincerely beg your pardon. Now we'll go on to 
the next scene. Come, Adrian.” 

There was another terrible rehearsal when 
Jack Cheney and some other fellows—friends 
of his—were present. Sam was anxious to do 
his best, but no one realized better than he did 
himself how hopelessly he failed. Somehow 
the play was stumbled through. Then while 
Adrian and Vin Morrisey romped through 
“Box and Cox” in a way that set everyone in 
the little audience laughing, Sam betook him- 
self to a remote corner of the big room, avoid- 
ing Cheney’s vicinity. But Jack sauntered up, 
with his amused smile, his eyes twinkling, and 
dropped into a seat at Sam’s side. : 

“Well, my boy,” he said easily, slapping him 
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on the knee and turning upon him a cheery, 
good-natured look, ‘‘you certainly were not cut 
out for the stage.” 

Sam loved him for speaking the truth. 

The final performance, to his and everyone’s 
surprise and pleasure, was an unqualified suc- 
cess. He had never played his part so well, 
never before had felt himself comfortable in the 
role. He forgot not one of Mr. Wright’s warn- 
ings and instructions; every word he uttered 
could be distinctly heard. 

The praise showered upon him was as de- 
lightful as it was unexpected. No one else 
seemed to receive half so much, and it was 
obvious to him and to Ruth, who spoke about 
itafterwards, that Adrian was frankly annoyed. 
Mr. Wright was full of eulogy and compliments, 
putting his arm about his shoulders and lead- 
ing him from group to group. 

“What do you folks think of my young 
Salvini, hey? Didn’t he do well? Yes, sir, you 
played your part tonight, Sam, as you never 
played it before. We’re all proud of you!” 

Uncle Cyrus and Aunt Sarah beamed ap- 
proval and delight in the congratulations they 
received for their nephew’s and niece’s splen- 
did performances. Most of all, Sam thought 
with satisfaction, little Ruth was happiest. 

It was a day or two later upon coming home 
from work that Sam found a letter addressed to 
him propped on the hall hat-rack. To his sur- 
prise and joy he discovered it was from Cheney. 

“Dear Samu-el,”’ it read; ‘‘if you’ve nothing 
better to do Saturday night, come round for 
dinner at six-thirty; my roommate, Matt 
Madison, is giving a party. Yours, Jack.” 

Sam was elated. He looked at his shabby 
Framingham suit and decided he would ask Mr. 
Wright to help him pick out another. To- 
gether they selected a sober blue suit and his 
counselor persuaded him to purchase a more 
becoming hat. 

“And, Sam, I’m going to make you a little 
present, if I may—a present for my young 
Salvini!’” He chose a couple of ties and a 
pair of gloves. ‘Here, I want you to have 
these. A good appearance is an important 
asset for a young man. Remember that ex- 
cellent advice Polonius gives Laertes when he is 
bidding him farewell? ‘Costly thy habit as 
thy purse can buy.’ Wonderful words, Sam— 
wonderful! ‘The apparel oft proclaims the 
man.’ ” 

Cheney lived on Christopher Street in a 
shabby old brick dwelling, where he and Matt 
shared a front chamber. The two young men 
maintained a kind of semi-housekeeping ar- 
rangement, made their own breakfasts on a 
gas burner in a windowless bathroom at the 
back, sometimes their lunches in the same 
way, and dined at night in neighboring 
restaurants. 

Sam was warmly welcomed. Matt Madison 
was a similar type to Cheney, only smoother, 
more dapper. He was very good-looking, with 
dark, regular features and coal-black glistening 
hair, but he had none of the masculine rugged- 
ness that had drawn Sam’s admiration to his 
roommate. 

“Well, we’re all dressed up tonight!’ Jack 
said, surveying Sam’s attire as he greeted 
him. “TI’ll be hanged, Matt, if he doesn’t look 
like a fashion plate! Gloves and everything!” 

The room was appallingly untidy; clothes 
and a litter of books, papers and tattered 
medical journals were strewn about. On the 
table stood a skull, its jaw jointed with wire, 
and beside it the remnants of a meal. 

Both Jack and Matt were busy finishing 
dressing. Sam said he was sorry he was early. 

“You aren’t a bit early,” Jack assured him. 
“Tt’s we who are late. Here’s Louis Ritter 
now.” Steps sounded in the hall and there 
came a bump on the door. 

“Come in!’ Matt shouted. “Ah, the 
budding attorney.” Sam was introduced. 

Ritter was short, pink-faced, with high 
cheek-bones and closely cropped hair; he was 
a clerk, Sam learned, in a large law firm down- 
town. Hard upon his heels arrived Vin 
Morrisey and Taylor Evans. 

“Well, here we all are,’ Jack Cheney 
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NEW HAIR in 30 Days 
Or Absolutely No Cost 


Save Yourself From Baldness. Stop Falling Hair. Here is Your Contract— 
Grow New Hair in 30 Days or This Trial Won't Cost You One Cent. 


By ALOIS MERKE, Founder Famous Merke Institute, Fifth Ave., New York 


HAT’S clear; isn’t it? I make no This Is Your Bona-Fide Contract 
conditions. No matter how fast your 


hair is falling out, no matter how | Thousands of men and women_ have 
much of it is gone—this offer stands. I been treated successfully at the Merke 
don’t care what treatments you've tried Institute. Hundreds daily are getting 
without results—here is a new scientific amazing results with this less expensive 
system that will give you a new head of home treatment. I do not say that all 
hair—or I pay the whole cost of the treat- Cases of baldness are curable. There 
ment myself. are some that nothing in the world can 
How am I able to make this amazing help. Yet so many men and women write 
offer? Because the Merke System of hair 12 daily about the wonderful results that 
grcwth is founded upon a recent scientific I gladly make this offer. Here is your 
discovery. | have found during many years Contract—try this remarkable treatment 
of experience in the Merke Institute. Fifth 10°F, 30 days. Then if you're not simply 
Avenue, N. Y., that in most cases of bald- delighted with the new growth of hair— 


ness the hair roots are NOT dead, but Write me at once. Say that my system 
merely dormant—asleep ! hasn’t done all I claimed for it—and I'll 


It is an absolute waste of time—and see that the 30 day trial doesn’t cost you 
money—to try to penetrate to these dor- One cent. 
mant roots with massages and tonics, which 
merely treat the surface skin. You Free Booklet Tells All 
wouldn’t expect to make a tree grow by ; : 
rubbing “growing fluid” on the bark— There's ee noe here to tell you all 
oa wet at te Toes about your hair—and about the amazing 
a Sil ig Meni at ill inn -.-¢ contract I offer you. But I will be glad 
: —_ he : aan PO b pol’ _— to tell you all if you are interested. It’s 
system does. iain ‘tise ar the free—absolutely without any obligations. 
scalp. It stim- Just mail the coupon and I will send you, 
Here’s Proof ! lites the a without cost, a wonderfully interesting 
“phe ondition of my | mant roots. It DOOklet that describes in detail the system 
hair was very bad. After | Votens them that is proving a boon to thousands in 
six weeks’ treatment with The thee pe 1. this and other countries. Mail this coupon 
Pl and the booklet will reach you by return 
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end a corn at home. 








No layman 
should ever pare a corn 


A corn razor in the hands of a layman is a danger- 
ous instrument. A slip of the blade often means 
infection. And infection many times leads to 


Corn-paring should be done by a skilled chirop- 
odist—never by an amateur. 
The best way to end a corn at home is to use 
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Blue=jay is, indeed, the sure, safe and easy way to 


A tiny cushion, cool as velvet, fits over the 
corn—relieving the pressure. The pain stops at 
once. Soon the corn goes. | 

Blue=jay leaves nothing to guess-work. You do 
not have to decide how much or how little to put 
on. Each downy plaster is a complete standardized 
treatment, with just the right amount of the magic 
medication to end the corn. 


Blue-jay 


ost E QUICK AND GENTLE WAY TO END A CORN 




















FREE TRIAL BOTTLE 


Get rid of that 


Gray Hair 


j this easy way 


O need to feel that gray 
hair must be endured, as 






T’ll quickly show you. Mail 
coupon for trial bottle of my 
tamous hair color restorer. It 
tells its own story. 

What you get is a clear 
colorless liquid, dainty—clean. 
Comb it through your hair 
and the gray goes. That's all. 

No interference with shampooing — nothing 
to wash or rub off. Restored color even and 
natural in all light. No streaking, discolora- 
tion or artificial ‘‘dyed”’ look. 

I invented this scientific preparation many 
years ago and gave it my own name—Mary T. 
Goldman’s Hair Color Restorer. I have always 
used it myself with wonderful results. Although 
Iam no longer young, my hair is notably beau- 
tiful, without a thread of gray. 

Fill out the coupon carefully. I must know the color of 
your hair. If possible enclose A in your letter. By return 
mail I send my 8pecial Patented Free Trial Outfit with full 
instructions for testing on single lock. When results prove 
what Mary T. Goldman’s is and what it does, get a full- 
sized bottle. From your druggist or order direct from me. 


Please print your name and address= = =, 







TRIAL MARY T. GOLDMAN HT 
COUPON 498P Goldman Bldg., 8t. Paul, Minn. Jf 

5 Please send your patented Free Trial | 
q Outfit. X shows color of hair. Black....dark brown.... 1! 
{| medium brown....auburn (dark red)....light brown.... 1! 
light auburn (light red)....blonde.... i 
| 
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Agoodold Friend 


Remember the old-fashioned 
mustard plaster Grandma 
pinned around your neck when 
youhad a cold or a sore throat? 

It worked, but my how it burned 
and blistered! 

Musterole breaks up colds and does 
its work more gently—without the blis- 
ter. Rubbed over the throat or chest, 
it penetrates the skin with a tingling 
warmth that brings relief at once. 

Made from pure oil of mustard, it is 
a clean, white ointment good for all 
the little household ills. 

Keep Musterole handy and use at 
the first sign of tonsillitis, croup, neu- 
ritis, rheumatism or a cold. 

To Mothers: Musterole is also made 
in milder form for babies and small chil- 
dren. Ask for Children’s Musterole. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Jarsand Tubes 
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BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 


declared joyously. “I'll be ready in five 
seconds.” 

Presently they flocked out into the bare hall 
| and thundered down the stairs to the street. 
| “Where we going, Jack?” 
| “Matt’s got a table fixed at Galupi’s.” 

They made their way toward Sixth Avenue, 
| walking two and two, Sam paired with Jack 
| Cheney. He was in the gayest of spirits as he 
| strode along. Jack knew so much about the 
| world, and the way things were done. Sam 
| liked and admired all these fellows. It was 
| glorious to be included in such a group. 
| Galupi’s was crowded, the tables set close 

together; the air already was heavy with 
cigaret smoke, the odor of wine and hot food. 
A small orchestra whined and banged in one 
corner; from the low ceiling trailed artificial 
| vines, and among the red and yellow leaves 
| gilt bird-cages hung; on each table flickered a 
| candle under a red shade. 

Matt’s table had been reserved in the center 
| of the room. As they entered, a dark, fat 
| Italian with a perspiring face, all smiles, came 
| to meet them, rubbing his hands. 

“That’s the proprietor,” Jack told Sam. 
“Cesar Galupi; mighty nice old fellow. He 
does quite a business here.” 

They seated themselves and the hors 
| d’ceuvres were passed. 

“Ah, let’s get to the spaghet and the vino,” 
Ritter remarked impatiently. ‘I hate all these 
dead fish.” 

| Sam gazed about the room, drinking in 
| everything.. He felt extraordinarily happy. 

| Tint bottles of wine were placed on the table 
| and several eager hands reached for them. 
| Glasses were filled; some one noticed Sam’s 
| empty one. 

“Come on, Sam, fill up; we’re all going to 
have a little toast together.” 

“T don’t drink,” Sam confessed, coloring. 

“Oh, the deuce!” said Matt in disgust. 

“It’s about time, my boy, you began,” 
Ritter observed. 

“Sam,” Vin Morrisey said, leaning toward 
| him across the table, ‘‘wine is the solace of all 
' human ills; make friends with it early, and stay 

friends with it long.” 

“Do you good,” said Cheney. 

Sam laughed with hesitation while Matt 
filled his glass. He raised the wine to his lips 

| and sipped the claret gingerly. 

“Bottoms up,” said some one. 

“Come on, Sam—down the gullet.” 

He waited for.sensations, but could detect 
none. More food appeared—more wine. Sam 
found himself uproariously laughing at some of 
Taylor Evans’s nonsense. 

The dinner over, they streamed into the 
street. The cold night was like the slap of an 
icy wet rag in Sam’s hot face. Two hansoms 
were waiting; they crowded three apiece into 
each. To be driving up Broadway through the 
gay flaring gas lamps of the street, the side- 
walks seething with people bent upon amuse- 
ment, the theaters belching light from their 
doorways, crowds elbowing their way in! Ah, 
this was life! This was living! 

The performance, when they reached the 
theater, had already begun. A blast of music 
greeted them within; first there was darkness, 
then a glare from the brilliantly lighted stage 
where girls with flower baskets in their hands 
were weaving in and out. Sam followed his 
group and blindly stumbled into his seat. The 
picture on the stage dazzled him. It was fairy- 
land; his senses swam; it was utterly, unbe- 
lievably, marvelously lovely! 

The act came to a close. Sam blinked as the 
gas-jets flared up. “It isn’t over?” he gasped. 

“‘Na-aw—another act. I’m going out for a 
smoke.” 

“T got to get something to rid my mouth of 
that taste of red ink. Feels like a Chinee wash- 
house.” : 

This was delightful; Matt was a wit, all 
right. Sam’s own mouth felt dry and sour. 

Up the aisle, through the foyer they filed and 
made for a saloon across the street, crowded 
with other men from the audience. A 

‘“‘Sam—what you going to have?” 
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Did You Ever Take 
an INTERNAL Bath? 


By T. A. BALLANTYNE 


“Guess a lemonade would taste good to me.” 

“Qh, they haven’t got time to mix anything 
like that now! Want some beer? It will take 
that taste out of your mouth.” 

But Sam declined. He did not think he 
wanted anything more. His head was aching 
alittle; he guessed he’d had about enough. He 
wished they would hurry; he was afraid they 
would all be late getting back to their seats. 

Something was wrong with the next act. 


It was excessively hot in the theater—stiflingly - 
so. Sleepiness dragged at his senses; again and | 


again he jerked himself back to consciousness. 
It was a relief when it was all over and he could 
find his feet, get to the street and fresh air. 





There seemed no hesitation on anyone’s part | 


as to what was now to be the program. Sam 
thought of home, but Cheney slipped his hand 
through his arm and pulled him along. 


| 


“We're all going home pretty soon, Sammy, | 


but we got to have some eats first.” 

At Fourteenth Street they entered a 
restaurant. Sam’s head ached fiercely. 

“Food’s what you need,’”’ Matt assured him. 
“You get some ham and eggs and some coffee 
into you and you’ll feel like a new man.” 

It was so; his head began to clear and every 
minute his spirits rose. 

“We'll have one more little drink before we 
bust up,” Matt announced. 


They sought a gay and gaudy saloon. They | 


insisted Sam should have such a drink as they 
prescribed. Cheney declared it was his turn to 
buy after Matt had paid for the first round. 


Afterwards, Sam’s memory of the night was | 


never clear. There were several more rounds. 
Then they marched down the street, arm in 


arm. Matt told Sam they were on the Bowery | 
and he remembered his surprise at its breadth | 


and apparent respectability. 

There followed another theater somewhere. 
Sam recalled sitting in a box, hanging over the 
plush rail while his companions joked and called 
down remarks to the girls on the stage who 
were trying to sing but who kept laughing back 
and winking up at them. Presently several of 
these girls in tights and stage regalia were in the 


box with them, and there was a great deal of | 


” 


laughing and ‘‘joshing,” and a waiter who 
crowded in with a tin tray of beer glasses. 
A hiatus followed and Sam’s next recollection 


was of thumping up narrow carpeted stairs. | 


There were more girls here. 
and in an adjoining room men’s voices rose 


A piano jangled, | 


now and then, and there was the sound of much | 


rough laughter. 
Girls in pink and blue draperies came and 
went. Sam was surprised to see one of them 


sitting in Ritter’s lap, and that he was kissing | 


and fondling her. Morrisey was declaiming 
poetry to a tittering companion while Taylor 


| 


Evans sat on the piano-stool and with one finger | 


followed his voice down the scale, tone by tone. 
Trays and trays of beer appeared, borne by 
a bleary-eyed waiter. 
voice—he thought it was Jack’s—said: 

“Oh, let him sleep; I'll take him home.” 

Then there was another blank, and next 
Cheney and himself were stumbling down the 
stairs into the cool, revivifying night air. 

“Gee, Jack,” Sam said thickly, ‘I’m tired.” 

“I know you are, old boy. I'll see you get 
home. Breathe deep, get your lungs full of air. 
We'll walk; that will set you up.” 

“What time is it?” 

“Bout three.” 

3 see, I thought it was later. Where we 

en? 


After a long while, some | 


“Maggie Kruger’s. She runs quite a decent | 


house. 

“What kind of a house, Jack?” Cheney told 
him. “Lord, Jack—have I been in a—in a 
+ +.’ Sam stopped short in horror. 

“Why, sure—where did you think, you’d 
en?” 


“Oh, Lord!” Sam whispered. He was wide 
awake now, his eyes staring. His thoughts 
flew to Narcissa,,his aunt, Ruth; a vision of 
his mother theatened. ‘Oh, Lord!” he said 
again. 

“Sam! Sam! Sam!” There was a persis- 
tent knocking. He stirred in agony. Dimly 
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This may seem a strange question. 


But if you want to magnify your energy 
—sharpen your brain to razor edge— 
put a glorious sparkle in your eye— 
pull yourself up to a health level where 
you can glory in vitality—you're going 
to read this message to the last line. 


I speak from experience. It was a mes- 
sage just such as this that dynamited 
me out of the slough of dullness and 
wretched health into the sunlit atmos- 
phere of happiness, vitality and vigor. 
To me, and no doubt to you, an In- 
ternal Bath was something that had 
never come within my sphere of knowl- 
edge. 


So I tore off a coupon similar to the one 
shown below. I wanted to find out 
what it was all about. And back came a 
booklet. This booklet was named ““Why 
We Should Bathe Internally.” It was 
just choked with common sense and 
facts. 


What Is an Internal 
Bath? 


This was my first shock. Vaguely I had an idea 
that an internal bath was an enema. Or by a 
stretch of the imagination a new-fangled laxative. 
In both cases I was wrong. A real, genuine, true 
internal bath is no more like an enema than a kite 
is like an airplane. The only similarity is the em- 
ployment of water in each case. And so far as 
laxatives are concerned, I learned one thing—to 
abstain from them completely. 


A bonafide internal bath is the administration 
into the intestinal tract of pure, warm water 
sterilized by a marvelous antiseptic tonic. The 
appliance that holds the liquid and injects it is 
the J. B. L. Cascade, the invention of that emi- 
nent physician, Dr. Charles A. Tyrrell, who per- 
fected it to save his own life. Now here’s where 
the genuine internal bath differs radically from 
the enema. 


The lower intestine, called by the great Professor 
Foges of Vienna, “the most prolific source of dis- 
ease,” is five feet long and shaped like an in- 
verted U—thus 7. The enema cleanses but a 
third of this ““horseshoe”—or to the first bend. 
The J. B. L. Cascade treatment cleanses it the 
ENTIRE LENGTH—and is the only appliance that 
does. You have only to read that booklet “Why 
We Should Bathe Internally” to fully under- 
stand how the Cascade alone can do this. There 
is absolutely no pain or discomfort. 


Why Take an Internal 
Bath? 


Here is why: The intestinal tract is the waste 
canal of the body. Due to our soft foods, 


lack of vigorous exercise and highly artificial 
civilization nine out of ten persons suffer from 
intestinal stasis (delay). The passage of waste is 
entirely too slow. Result: Germs and poisons 
breed in this waste and enter the blood through 
the blood vessels in the intestinal walls. 


These poisons are extremely insidious. The head- 
aches you get—the skin blemishes—the fatigue 
—the mental sluggishness—the susceptibility to 
colds—and countless other ills are directly due 
to the presence of these poisons in your system. 
They are the generic cause of premature old age, 
rheumatism, high blood pressure and many 
serious maladies. 


Thus it is imperative that your system be free of 
these poisons. And a sure and effective means is 
internal bathing. In fifteen minutes it flushes 
the intestinal tract of all impurities. And each 
treatment strengthens the intestinal muscles so 
the passage of waste is hastened. 


Immediate Benefits 


Taken just before retiring, you will sleep like a 
child. You will rise with a vigor that is bubbling 
over. Your whole attitude toward life will be 
changed. All clouds will be laden with silver. 
You will feel rejuvenated—remade. That is not 
my experience alone—but those of 800,000 men 
and women who faithfully practise this wonder- 
ful inner cleanliness. Just one internal bath a 
week to regain and hold glorious, vibrant health! 
To toss off the mantle of age—nervousness— 
and dull care! To fortify you against epidemics, 
colds, etc. 


Is that fifteen minutes worth while? 


Send for This Booklet 


It is entirely FREE. And I am absolutely con- 
vinced that you will agree you never used a 
two-cent stamp to better advantage. There's a 
chapter in “Why We Should Bathe Internally” 
by Dr. Turner that is a revelation. There are 
letters from many who achieved results that 
seem miraculous. As an eye-opener on health, 
this booklet is worth many, many, many times 
the price of that two-cent stamp. Use the con- 
venient coupon below or address the Tyrrell 
Hygienic Institute, Dept. 219, 152 West 65th 
Street, New York City—Now. 


Tear Off and Mail at Once 


| TYRRELL’S HYGIENIC INSTITUTE ] 
152 West 65th Street, Dept. 219 | 

| New York, N. Y. 

I Send me, without cost or obligation, your | 

| illustrated booklet on intestinal ills and the | 

| Proper use of the famous Internal Bath — | 
“Why We Should Bathe Internally.” 

| | 
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¢Those white 
lovely teeth 
CAre they safe “ 


OVELY, white teeth 
are safe from loss 
only if the gums are 
kept firm and healthy. 
If pyorrhea attacks 
your gums, an X-Ray 
would reveal how 
quickly the infection 
spreads to the root 
sockets which support 
the teeth. Your. teeth 
fall out or must be 
pulled — unless pyor- 
rhea is checked. 





This X-Ray shows 
tooth socket de- 
struction by 
pyorrhea 


Tender, bleeding gums 
and sensitive teeth 
warn you of pyorrhea’s attack 


DENTAL clinics since 1908 have proved 
that Pyorrhocide Powder is a most ef- 
fective dentifrice for helping to check, 
as well as prevent pyorrhea. Its tonic 
and stimulating qualities aid in correc- 
ting bleeding gums, strengthening ten- 
der gums, hardening soft gums. Asa cor- 
rective of sensitive teeth it is unequalled. 


It keeps the teeth white and clean. It is 
medicated with Dentinol, a gum-tissue healing 
agent used by dentists in the 
treatment of pyorrhea. 













Use Pyorrhocide Powder 
daily —see your dentist regu- 
larly—and you can avoid 
pyorrhea. The economical 
dollar package contains six 
months’ supply. At all drug- 
gists. Send for free sample 
and booklet on causes and 
prevention of pyorrhea. 


ee eco, 


FREE Sample 


THE ‘DENTINOL & PYORRHOCIDE 5 ag 
(Sole Distributors) 

Dept. D5, 1480 Broadway, New York HE. 

Send me free sample of Pyorrhocide Powder 

and booklet. 
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Address 










People Admire Dainty Ankles 
Thick or swollen ankles can 
quickly be reduced to dainty 
slender shape by = ed Glecovery 
of special processed r 
Lenor Ankle Radunses 
Ankles Ta a Look Thin 
While 


Different in redcing a action fromall 
oth luce! on wi 


we ill a Le Ankle 
aplain packers ea meee J to your inepec- 
tion, Py. are eine of ankle and widest 
LENOR ‘MFG. CO., Dept. 11-C 
503 Fifth Avenue, "New York 
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conscious, he recognized Ruth’s voice. “Auntie 
says for you‘to hurry.” 

He managed a hoarse “All right” and reared 
himself toa sitting posture. His head was 
splitting, his limbs leaden, his tongue coated 
and swollen. 

The memory of the night rushed upon him. 
Remorse! Ah! - 

He flung cold water from the basin upon his 
face and soused his head again and again in its 
shallow depth. It was Sunday morning and he 
must shave! Already he was late. He hur- 
ried over his dressing, but was forced every now 


of giddy sickness that swept over him. 
kitchen,” his aunt told him when he appeared 


in the dining-room doorway. ‘‘We were ob- 
liged to have prayers without you,” she said 





reproachfully, “and your uncle was not 
pleased.” 
“Sorry, Aunt Sarah. I just didn’t hear a 


thing until Ruth called.” 
| “What time did you come in?” she asked. 


| “About—well, I guess it was after midnight,” |’ 


he answered, conscious his words did not 
| actually constitute a lie. 

He filled the big dipper at the sink and 
drank leisurely, luxuriantly. After a pretense 
of eating, he slipped out of the house. It was 
a glittering December morning, sharp and cold; 
pale sunlight deluged the streets. He wanted 
to walk, clear his head and think. The feeling 
of sin weighed upon him oppressively. He was 
not fit to breathe the same atmosphere as 
decent people. He longed for an atonement— 
a price to pay for his misconduct. 

The church bells presently reminded him of 
the hour. He hurried back and was just in time 
to join his aunt and Ruth as they were about 
to leave the house. The'long service ahead of 
him filled him with dread; he was in no mood 
to worship God. 

Yet in spite of himself as he sat in his uncle’s 
pew with closed lids, resting his eyes and mind, 
the peace, quiet and orderliness of the church 
calmed and comforted him. There was good- 
ness here and he wanted goodness. 

Sam was prepared to give his whole attention 
to the sermon, but Doctor McIntosh had the 
problem of the church debt still confronting 
him; twenty thousand dollars had yet to be 
raised and the minister declared he felt it to be 
his bounden duty to make another appea_ to 
the generosity of his parishioners. 

Sam decided it was his own physical dis- 
comfort which made the Doctor’seem tiresome 
that morning. He determined to drop his 
dollar again into the plate; it represented an 
additional penance and he was glad to do it. 
His head throbbed; his system was in revolt. 

Church with its hymns, prayers and sermon 
had been repugnant to him; but the thought 
now of the intimate, holy sacrament to follow 
| was infinitely more disquieting. He felt his 

soul and body to be still unclean, unworthy to 
receive the tokens of Christ’s sufferings; he did 
not want to commit a sacrilege; something 
within him rebelled. Yet with his aunt and 
juncle beside him he dared not refuse “to 
| receive.” 

Two of the elders were bearing the plate of 
|neatly cut bread and the tray of small in- 
dividual glasses filled with the sacramental 
wine, and were moving from pew to pew about 
the church. Sam prayed that his act might be 
understood. He tried to fix his mind on 
Doctor McIntosh’s words, tried to feel satisfied 
that having acknowledged his sin and having 
humbly and penitently asked forgiveness, he 
was once more worthy. His head was still 
rocking, his stomach in misery. As the elders 
gravely approached, sweat broke out upon his 
forehead. 

The crumb of bread stuck dryly in his throat, 
but he managed to gulp it down. Ashe held the 
tiny wine-glass in his hand, his fingers shook 
and he rested them a moment against the back 
of the pew before which he knelt. The smell of 
the wine sickened him, but he nerved himself 
to swallow it. 








As he raised the glass up to his lips, a 


and then to compress his lips against the waves | 





“Marty will give you your breakfast in the | 
















dont use 
your hands 





Every woman likes to keep her 


hands nice. Sani-Flush does the 
work which formerly had to be 
done by hand. It cleans and 
purifies the toilet bowl. Keeps it 
sparkling white. And it does it 
better than any other means. 

Sani-Flush removes all marks, 
stains and incrustations quickly 
and easily. It reaches that hidden, 
unhealthful trap which is so in- 
accessible. Destroys foul odors. 

No scrubbing. No _ scouring. 
Simply sprinkle Sani-Flush into 
the bowl—follow directions on the 
can—and flush. Sani-Flush will 
not harm plumbing connections. 

Always keep a can handy in the 
bathroom. 


Buy Sani-Flush at your grocery, 
drug or hardware store, or 
send 25c¢ for a full-size can. 


ani-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 
Tue Hycrenic Propucts Co. 
Canten, Ohio 
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DON’T WEAR 
A TRUSS 


BE COMFORTABLE— 

Bodern" scientife innweation ‘ ition which 
ives rupture sufferers immediate 4 
f. It has no. obnoxious spri 
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Ne salves orp! 
Sent on trial to prove its 
ware of imitations, Look for trade-mark panel 
= signature of C. E. Brooks which Tw on — 
frames. None other genuine. Full information 
let sent free in plain, envelope. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 224-B State St., Marshall; Mich. 


"Reduce 8 Hb 
Pounds 


Iwo Weeks 














UROPEAN me nrdy ma! 
4 it possible to reduce b. Noeee 
meth FLORA ZONA. actually 


washes away excess flesh through the 
pores. No dieting, no exercising, no 
drugs. wr ag A = e Florazona 
- our bath; in for 15 minutes 

\% Ib. tol Goued of weight melts 
wart 


FLORAZONA 
Absolutely Harmless—Nothing Internal 
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Fourteen treatments postpaid Fert me pcp: B booklet, oly $3.50. 

Money-hack Guarantee at at dealers; or send direct to 


Florazona Corp., Dept. 61, 100 Fifth Ave., N. Y.C. 
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vision of that awful house with the carpeted 
narrow stairs flashed before him; he saw the 
flushed d-storted faces, the bleary-eyed waiter 
like the reverend-elder bearing a tray of glasses 
and offering him a drink; and he saw Ritter 
with the girl upon his lap! 

He choked, the wine caught in his windpipe; 
he strangled, coughed, gasping for breath, his 
handkerchief at his mouth; the tiny glass fell 
from his convulsed hand and tinkled to the 
floor, shivered in pieces. 


With the beginning of the new year, Jerry 
Haines engineered a raise for him at the office. 





Sam felt he was getting on very well in his work, | 
and he had the satisfaction of knowing he had | 


attracted the attention of the junior partner. 
Mr. Faber was rather a squat, square man, far 
more approachable and agreeable than Mr. 
Hartshone, and younger. He was, Sam sus- 
pected, a Hebrew, probably of German ex- 
traction, although he understood Mr. Faber 
disclaimed the Jewish origin. He had charge 
of the city and traveling salesmen. 

Sam encountered him late one Saturday 
afternoon just as he was about to go home. 
Faber appeared in the wide doorway of the 
stockroom, and looked about in dismay at its 
emptiness. All the other workmen had gone. 

“Say, by golly, Mike, I guess I’m too lade!’ 
He spoke with a thick Teutonic accent. 

Sam hastened forward. ‘‘Want me, Mr. 


Faber?” 

“Say——” Mr. Faber surveyed him, 
troubled. ‘‘I vant to get some of you fellows 
to come oop to my house tomorrow. I got 


some moving to be done.” 

“T could come after church, or maybe my 
uncle would let me off church altogether if I 
explained to him you wanted me.” 

“Vell, you do dat, and come oop alter your 
breakfass—’bout nine.” 

Sam presented himself a little after the sug- 
gested hour the following day at Mr. Faber’s 
home in West Twenty-second Street. Inside. 
the house was gloomy, but its rooms were large 
and well proportioned. The walls, it appeared, 
were to be repapered, and the floor ‘“‘gone 





over,” and the furniture, including a large | 


square piano, and all the paintings 
statuary, had to be removed. 

Sam took off his coat and went willingly at 
the task. Mrs. Faber—a rather stately person 


of more refinement than her husband and | 


and | 


clearly not of his race—superintended his | 


movements. She was very gracious in her 
manner and generous in her encouragement. 
Sam’s unusual strength was freely commented 
upon, and his labors applauded by the two 
Faber children—Paula, a girl of twelve, with 


black hair artifically curled into long ringlets, | 


and a seven-year-old boy, Eugene, whose dis- 
tinctly curved little nose clearly betrayed his 
father’s race. They were nice children, Sam 
thought, and their mother a most lovely 
woman. 

By twelve o’clock his work was finished, and 
a substantial luncheon set out for him on the 


broad serving shelf in the pantry. Mr. Faber | 


brought a bottle of beer from the ice-box 
and drank it with him, saying “Gesundheit!” 
and presented a handful of cigars. Sam was 
flattered by the consideration shown him, and 
glad of the opportunity to establish friendly 
relations with one of his employers. 


_ In winter time it was not nearly so pleasant 
in the warehouse as it had been during summer 
and fall. The temperature was often freezing. 
All day long Sam wore two sweaters and a pair 
of fingerless gloves, but puffs of vapor left his 
lips at every breath, his hands grew numb, and 
his feet became intensely cold during the last 
hours of the afternoon. 

But he loved the winter evenings at home. 
He and Ruth fell into the habit of playing 


double solitaire in the up-stairs sitting-room. | 


Uncle Cyrus was there studying his next 
Sunday’s lesson for his class of girls, and Aunt 
Sarah’s hands were usually busy with sewing, 
or the pages of Doctor Andrew MclIntosh’s 
published sermons. Often there was a church 
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Old friends—in new dress 


Rigaud’s Mary Garden Extract— the perfume from France 
that for years has been the choice of millions of women 
— appears today in new attire. 

Attractive new bottles with frosted stoppers that will 


be a pleasing and acceptable gift or purchase. 


You can 


also procure the Rigaud’s Mary Garden odeur in Rouge, 
Lip Stick, Toilet Water, Face Powder, Bath Salts and 
double compact so thin with its new nonbreakable mir- 


ror. All will delight you. 


These are the prices 


Face Powder in round box with puff $1.00 
Rouge or Face Powder Compact in 

the new small metal case . . . .50 
Lip Stick, slide metal case . . . . .25 
Bath Salts, size 13 oz. 1.00 


Double Compact with 


Face Powder Compact, in new metal 


Core fo . $1.00 
Talcum Powder in tins > 
Toilet Water, 244 oz. . . . 1.50 
Bath Powder with large puff . 1.50 


metal mirror $1.50 


Sole Distributor, Geo. Borgfeldt & Co., 111 E. 16th St., New York 
PARFUMERIE RIGAUD .- =- 


16-RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS 













Uu look ten 


Yo 
i rs younger , 





Sage Tea beautifies 
and darkens hair 


When you darken your hair with Sage Tea 
and Sulphur, no one can tell, because it’s 
done so naturally, so evenly. Preparing 
this mixture, though, at home is mussy and 
troublesome. 


For only 75 cents you can | 


buy Wyeth’s Sage and Sulphur Compound | 


at any drug store. 


This is the ready to use | 


preparation, improved by the addition of | 


other ingredients. 


You just dampen a | 


sponge or soft brush with it and draw this | 
through your hair, taking one small strand | 


at a time. By morning the gray hair dis- 
appears; after another application or two, 
its natural color is restored and it becomes 
thick, glossy and lustrous, and you appear 
years younger. 


WYETH CHEMICAL CO., INC., NEW YORK 


Get Fit—And Make Good 


Yeu would be a better and happier man—if you were 





only able to ‘“‘Knock the block off’ of the man or the 
thing that stands in your way. AND YOU CAN! 
It’s all just a matter of having PHYSICAL VIGOR 


AND FITNESS. 
















My unusual 
System of Mus- 
cle Building 
and Promoting 
Physical Fit- 
ness is givin 
men new bodies 
for old. I am 
taking rundown, 
pepless, forlorn 
men ard women 


under my wing 
studying ~ their 
conditioa; and in- 
structing, thei by 
mail, -at=. their 
own hones, ~“all 
over. the 
how to get the 
pink of physical 
perfection they 
are after. 


. 4 1] 
BENNYSZEONARD’S 
WOME COURSE OF MUSCLE AND BODY BUILDING (AND BOXING) 
Most of them are young or middle-aged men who were 
getting prematurely old until I took them in hard 
Many are studying my course to learn the 
ART OF BOXING AND SELF DEFENSE. 

Many are getting BIGGER MUSCLES—huskier 
bodies—larger limbs—heavier necks, arms, chests— 
as a result of the scientific steps of development which 
I am pointing out to them. And many are forging 
ahead in business as a result of renewed pep and 
vitality, the singing, tingling body, which my phy- 
sical culture course has given them. 
Remember—that I didn’t always have the perfect 
body L now have—once I was skinny and weak. I 
achieved the Lightweight Championship of the 
orld as a result: of first. BUILDING BODILY 
PERFECTION for myself. What I did for myself I 
ean do for YOU. 
It is impossible to tell you all about my methods, 
here. If you'll just send me your name and address 
on the little slip printed below, I will send you, free 
of charge, my wonderful booklet, ‘‘Now I Can Tell 
You,’’ whieh tells you just why you should enroll 
under my personal instruction. Let me send you this 
free booklet—write for it NOW—THIS MINUTE— 
there’s no obligation. 


BENNY LEONARD 
Undefeated Lightweight Champion of the World 
123 W. 3ist St., Dept. 28-N. New York, N. Y. 
SEND THIS COUPON NOW FOR MY 
FREE BOOKLET—NO OBLIGATION. 








Benny Leonard, 123 W. 31st St., New York City, Dept. 28-N 
Please send me your free booklet, ‘“‘Now I Can Tell 





i 

You,’’ without placing me-under any obligation. J I 
enclose 1%¢ (in postage or coirl) to cover costs. I 
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No. 281—Price $62.00 * 
$2 Bows and $5 a Month 
This big cluster of be 

Vigra deacon 
ie cluster of 7 diamonds 
es like 2 carat solitaire 


like one big diamond from a short dis- 
tance. The ring is beautifull: 
in on artistic. Give’ Rngee 


winced. ~ 


$195 A CARAT 
Decide what size mono 
you want and figure 
) at this rate. Pays io 
posit, balance in 12 equal 
monthly payments. Retail 
value over per carat, 


NO RED TAPE 
All credit dealings confi- 
dential. You get quick de- 
livery, the best of service. 


RIAL OFFER 
If you return your pur- 
chase within 10 days we 
§ will return your deposit., 
You take no risk. 


a 
best Jo4 LOWEST PRICES 
@ EASIEST TERMS 
Try as hard as you please, 
you can not buy elsewhere 
and get as good value for 
your money, The terms 
are so easy that you will 
never miss the money. 


i MONEY BACK 

1 GUARANTEE 
You get our gold bond 
written guarantee that 
your money will be re- 
turned if not satisfied. 


8% EXCHANGE 


We will give 8% more for 

a diamond than you paid 
for it, when exchanged 
for a larger diamond. 


iy SEND NO MONEY 


Just mail coupon and we 
willsend ring toyourbank 
or express office for in- 
spection. See what you 
are getting before paying. 


in pla 
WRITE FOR BIG 


F RE FREE CATALOG 


Every customer who] j¢ brings o' j Iry sto 
answers this advertise- gs Our Jewelry store 
ment will receive a val-|imto your home. A large 
uable premium as a free stock for you to select 


gift in addition to ring. | from. Mail the coupon. 
BUY DIRECT FROM DIAMOND IMPORTERS 
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$1,000,000 Steck—Est. 1879) 





1540 BROADWAY, Dept. 2006P, NEW YORK 
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| SEND NOMONEY 


1540 Broadway Dept. 2006P New York 

oO Please send No....... to me on trial offer. I 
agree to pay for it according to your terms. 

(Deposit can he sent with order if you prefer.) 


oO Please send your big new free catalog to me, 
showing diamonds, watches and jewelry at special 
low prices, on easy-to-pay terms. 


STERLING DIAMOND & WATCH CO., Inc. 
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social in the Sunday-school parlors or a stere- 
opticon lecture. Wednesday night was prayer 
meeting and immediately after it came the 
gathering in Mr. Wright’s rooms. 

These weekly assemblages were the brightest 
spots in Sam’s days during his first winter. He 
learned to drink his stein of beer, to smoke a 
pipe with the rest of the company and to feel 
himself at last part of the circle, even to con- 
tribute something to the general sociability. 
Now and then a new personality would drop in. 
In the absence of Cheney, Vin Morrisey and 
Taylor Evans became Sam’s favorites in the 
group. The former always had something in- 
teresting to relate, and Evans’s good-natured, 
tolerant manner had the effect of putting Sam 
at his ease. 

On Sunday. aibemannte he sometimes walked 
up Third Avenue to Taylor’s bookshop and 
dropped in upon him. The little store was 
closed on this day of the week, but Sam’s 
three raps on the glass brought the young 
proprietor from his lair in the rear—a box-like 
little room in which he slept, ate and cooked his 
meals, and where he was kept company by a 
great Persian cat with topaz eyes whom he 
called Pasht. Taylor usually brewed himself a 
cup of tea at this hour, and Sam enjoyed these 
visits as the two sucked their pipes and sipped 
the hot drink in the stuffy little room, and dis- 
cussed politics, books, religion, the usual things 
that stir young men’s minds. Taylor confessed 
to Sam that his ambition was to write—stories 
of contemporary life. 

Two or three weeks passed before Sam found 
Jack Cheney again at Mr. Wright’s. Their 
meeting was marked by warmth on both sides. 

“Come round Saturday night,’’ Cheney 
suggested. ‘‘Ritter’ll be there and the four 
of us w ll have a quiet little dinner at Galupi’s. 
Perhaps we'll play some cards afterwards.” 

The readiness with which Sam agreed sur- 
prised himself. He was satisfied he had 
decided wisely after the entirely satisfactory 
dinner at Galupi’s on the evening in question, 
and the amusing hours of cards with his friends 
that followed. With their meal, each enjoyed 
a little wine, and later they adjourned to the 
room on Christopher Street, where the table 
was cleared of its litter of papers and books, 
and Sam initiated into the mysteries of poker, 
which did not appear to him to be very myste- 
rious at all because, at the conclusion of the 
game, his stack of chips was counted and it was 
found he had won eighty cents. 

The cold weather merged into the warm days 
of spring without h s noticing the change. His 
days, as his twenty-first birthday approached, 
were happier ones than he had ever known. 
Spring slipped by into summer and the hot 
days were upon him before he was aware. 

All year he had planned to spend his first 
fortnight’s vacation with Phineas and Narcissa 
in Framingham. His sister wrote him now and 
then but he himself was a poor correspondent. 
Narcissa prom sed him a good loaf during his 


| two weeks of freedom in August, but little in 
| the way of diversion, for she would have to be 


very quiet as a baby was expected soon. 

Sam was curiously stirred by the thought of 
his sister becoming a mother. Narciss with a 
baby of her own! It was amazing! Julia 
was coming down from Boston to be in atten- 
dance during her confinement, and Sam sus- 
pected that his being there at the same time 
might be inconvenient. 

While he was debating the matter, Vin 
Morrisey suggested a fourteen-days’ tramp 
through the Adirondacks, where he planned to 
do some bird photography, and Sam happily 
accepted. He came back to the city burned 


| brown, healthy and abounding with vitality. 


The next two years for him were much like 


| the first. The routine of the weeks and months 
| differed but slightly. 
| the office except that Haines succeeded in 
| obtaining two small increases in salary for him; 


There was no change at 


Mr. Faber continued to show a friendly 
interest. 

At home, life proceeded in hg: same‘ un- 
eventful way. During the second summer, 











Why Not Grow 
Shadowy Lashes? 


8 er abal UL eyes owe their depth and 
brilliance to the shadow of luxuriant 
lashes. By nourishing your lashes with LASH- 
LUX, you can quickly enhance the size and 
expressiveness of your eyes. 
LASHLUX is a colorless cream that makes 
the lashes grow heavy, dark and glossy. Just 
pat a little into the roots each night and your 
eyes will soon be thickly fringed with silky 
lashes. 
Ms lied over ey the liquid lash-darkener, LASH- 
makes the lashes highly lustrous. After powder- 
= use UX to replenish the natural oils dried 
by the powder. Black and brown LASHLUX both 
nourish the lashes and serve as light make-up. 
LASHLUxX, colorless, black or brown, 50c, U. S. and 
Canada. At drug, department stores or by mail. 
ROSS COMPANY 


240 West 17th Street New York 
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Sam paid the visit.to Narcissa he had post- 
poned the first year,‘and went: to her and his 
brother-in-law for his fortnight’s vacation. He 
found her absorbed in her little Mary, an ador- 
ing and devoted mother. Phineas was wrapped 
up in business; he had bought out Zeb Harris 
and had established branch general stores in 
Milford and Natick. Both he and his wife 
marveled greatly at the amazing change in 
Sam, his citified air, his man-of-the-world 
manner. Julia, they told him, had been made 
principal of one of the Boston public schools. 

Back in New York once more, he found that 
Mr. Wright’s lively interest in him and his 
affairs had noticeably waned, although he still 
was friendly and cordial. A new young man, 
Stanford Marsh, was now the favorite. Marsh 
was the son of Nicholas Marsh, proprietor of a 
large dry-goods house on Broadway where 
fashionable ladies did their shopping. Sam did 
not like the newcomer particularly. He had 
almond-shaped eyes, long black lashes, lips 
that wore a supercilious smirk, and a silly, 
vacuous laugh. He wore rings and was 
dandified in manner; in the phraseology of the 
day, he was a ‘“‘dude.” 

Adrian Lane detested him, and as a result 
Sam was witness to a furious quarrel between 
the young singer and his patron. The matter 
ended by Mr. Wright’s sending Adrian to Paris 
to study music and voice culture. Sam laughed 
rather dryly when he learned of the com- 
promise. It was characteristic of Mr. Wright 
to have chosen such a way out. 

Stanford Marsh was now quite the feature of 
the Wednesday evening gatherings, and Sam 
did not attend them with the regularity that 
had been his wont.. Mr. Wright seemed to 
grow very wordy and unctuous, and further 
acquaintance with Marsh did not improve first 
impressions. 

As the son of Nicholas Marsh, the young 
man had plenty of leisure to spare and cash to 
spend, and it was soon evident to all that he 
had begun to devote himself to Ruth. He 
accompanied her to the church socials and 
frequently attached himself to the family 
group on its way home after Sunday service. 
He had finally the impertinence, so Sam felt, 
to call, and he would murmur with Ruth in the 
down-stairs parlor while Sam fumed in the 
sitting-room above. What exasperated him 
was the approval Uncle Cyrus and Aunt Sarah 
lent to these attentions. He himself could not 
tolerate the young man. He believed that 
Ruth, in her heart, shared his antipathy. 

But every circumstance seemed to combine 
to throw the young girl into Stanford’s society, 
and eventually a day came when, after he had 
followed Ruth home from church, Aunt Sarah 
asked him to remain for dinner. Sam sat 
through the meal in sulphurous silence. His 
aunt was greatly annoyed with him and when 
Ruth had gone out for a stroll with the 
guest, she asked him to step to the sitting- 
room, where she took him to task for his 
ungraciousness. 

a verre * 3 

When it was ascertained that Jack and Matt 
had passed their final examinations and would 
definitely graduate, the two embryo doctors 
planned a grand night of celebration. It was 
to be a merry and a sad affair—merry because 
it signalized the winning of their degrees, sad 
because it would mark the breaking up of the 
little group that had met on so many felicitous 
occasions during the past two and a half years. 

Matt was to sail immediately for Europe, 
but Jack had first to visit his married brother 
in Canton, Ohio. Vin Morrisey, too, was going 
away. He had a wild scheme of working his 
way down to Buenos Aires, crossing over the 
Andes to Valparaiso and coming north again 
to San Francisco as a deck-hand or stoker. 

It would be the last evening the six young 
men would probably ever be together and they 
Prepared to have as festive a time as possible. 
Matt staged the dinner in a private room at 
Delmonico’s and there was to be a: box at a 


Tausieal comedy afterwards. Sam was the only 


éneof the group who did not-appear in a dress 
Stit, but they would brook no word of apology. 
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Every woman's 


delicate problem 


ne health and 
ir 
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TWO sisters met after five years separa- 
tion. One was a modest little house-wife 
from a small eastern town; the other led a 
brilliant club and social existence as the 
charming wife of a lawyer in the west. 

The latter, from the experience of active 
years and social prestige, observed her 
more retiring and conservative sister. 
She found her losing the vitality, grip and 
charm she had formerly possessed. Finally 
she spoke frankly. 


oMEN do not always know how 

W much of their physical tone and 

ultimate feminine daintiness depend 

upon keeping the entire body in a condition 
of utmost health and cleanliness. 

We will pass over the more serious ques- 
tion of the prevention of disease—a matter 
which statistics tell us is of vital concern to 
many thousands of women every year. It 
still leaves the problem of the many petty 
disabilities directly traceable to neglect of 
a condition that all too soon becomes 
chronic. 

Nervousness, fatigue and weakness 
quickly result in loss of tone in a woman. 
This is followed by a feeling of lowered 
vitality. It is accompanied by a loss 
of feminine immaculacy and 
daintiness which threatens her 
poise and happiness in social life. 


Antiseptic cleanliness 
prevents this loss of 
tone and daintiness 


Tue first requisite for combating 
this loss of tone and daintiness is 
antiseptic Cleanliness. “Most 
feminine illnesses,"’ says a prom- 
inent New York physician and 

ynecologist, ‘‘are the result of 
otra infection, and can be 
prevented.” 
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Physicians and health authorities now 
advocate the regular practice of feminine 
hygiene for keeping the body in a whole- 
some state of fitness and immaculacy. 

The antiseptic your physician will advo- 
cate for this important health practice is 
““Lysol’’ Disinfectant. ‘‘Lysol’’ is. the 
standard antiseptic, used by physicians and 
hospitals everywhere. 

It is recommended because of its utmost 
purity and its strict dependability. 
“‘Lysol”’ is three times as strong as carbolic 
acid, yet in proper solution it is actually 
soothing and | aon It is less irritating 
than the finest toilet soap. It provides you 
with complete antisepsis, yet it is so carefully 
blended that it is safe for the most delicate 
membranes. 


Send for this booklet on 
health and daintiness 


AN AUTHORITATIVE discussion of the sub- 
ject of feminine hygiene is presented in the 
volume of the ‘‘Lysol’’ Health Library 
entitled ‘The Scientific Side of Youth and 
Beauty.” 

This entire pocket library of three small 
volumes will be gladly sent free to you. 
Fill out the coupon below and 
mail it in. 


All druggists sell “‘Lysol’’ in 
the familiar yellow carton. 
Every package contains full 
directions for its use. It comes 
in three sizes, 3, 7 and the 
economical 16-ounce _ bottle. 
Manufactured only by LYSOL, 
INC., Sole Distributors, Lehn & 
Fink, Inc., New York City. 
Canadian Agents, Harold F. 
Ritchie & Co., Ltd., McCaul 
Street, Toronto. 








Send this coupon for interesting 
“Lysol” Health Library to: 
LEHN & FINK, INC. 

Dept. B22, 635 Greenwich St., N.Y.C. 


4 (Print name and address in ink) 
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“CanI Reduce?” | 
Ask Miss Crawford! 


Imagine taking off eighty-five pounds in four months! 
But this big reduction” is not imaginary—Majorie 
Crawford, 6710: Merrill Ave., Chicago, did it. 

She used. Wallace* reducing records to play off this 
huge excess of ‘veight, and this is what she has to 
say of Wallace’s method. 


The day my weight reached 235 Ibs. I sent for 
the free trial record and put in one earnest week of 
daily use. It was novel and I enjoyed it, and lost 
eight pounds that -first week. I used the movements 
faithfully and nothing else. I didn’t take any med- 
icine, I didn’t starve’ myself, either, and there was not 
one week that I failed to lose at least five pounds un- 


til I was down very close to what a woman of my 
height should weigh. My present weight is 150. 
You can be sure I’m going to keep it there.’’ 


Anybody Can Reduce by This 
Remarkable Method 


Thousands of women—men, too—have __ restored 
mormal proportions in this way. Reducing 85 Ibs. is 
unusual, but any number of women have played off 
thirty and forty pounds with these records. Many 
more have used them for lesser reductions. Such 
eases ordinarily take less than a month. If you weigh 
too much for comfort, health, or appearance’s sake, 
you owe yourself this relief. 


Free Proof to Anyone 


Send name .and address. now_and_your first week's 
reducing Jesson, record and all, will come by return 
mail, prepaid. Do not enclose any payment, don’t 
Promise “to pay anything; this free trial means free. 

You'll: enjoy the use: of this- demonstratiom record. 
You'll “commence ‘to reduce the very first week. t 
actual results decide whether you want to continue! 
The .coupon _ brings everything: 
ee ee cee ee es es es 
WALLACE 588 
630-S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Please send me FREE and POSTPAID for a week’s 
free trial the Original Wallace Reducing Record, 
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Quickly relieved through thermic rays. Gas 
pains, colic, cramps, aches and congestion 
now~successfully treated at home with the 
BATTLE CREEK PHOTOPHORE. 
Unsurpassed method of relieving pain, 
Used and endorsed by leading hos- 
pitals and physicians. It draws the 
healing blood to the affected parts, 
stimulates the circulation and re- 
lieves internal congestion. 


free! 
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The dinner in the private room was anything 
but a success. There was no music nor any 
gay atmosphere of conviviality. The deft 
French waiters hurried them through the meal, 
whisking dishes off and on. Ritter called for 
| more wine, insisting that the evening would be 
a failure unless they warmed up. But the 
extra bottle appeared to have no effect. 

Matt rose.in.exasperation at length, called 
for the bill, paid it and led his friends out of 
the brilliant restaurant to a near-by saloon, 
where he insisted that each one of them have 
what he described as “‘a man-sized drink.” But 
| gaiety, it seemed, could not be captured. 
| Soberly they climbed into cabs, soberly they 
| drove to the theater, soberly they filed into 
| their spacious box, soberly viewed what they 
| agreed was a tame and dull entertainment. 

After it was over, they gathered on the corner 
| of the street and stared at each other blankly. 
“Oh, let’s go some place that’s jolly!” Ritter 
|exclaimed. ‘‘Let’s get rid of this gloom! Let’s 
| go to Molla’s. There’ll be girls there and we 
| can watch them dancing and have some fun.” 
Sam had never been to Molla’s and was 
curious to see what it was like. 
The parlor floor of what had once been a 
| fine brownstone residence, the extra large 
| rooms joined together into one that extended 





| 


the full depth of the house; tables ranged | 
| along the walls, a rectangular space in the | 


|'middle of the floor for dancing, a negro 
| orchestra, in which banjos were prominent; not 
|a flower nor a picture nor an inviting note in 
| the place—this was Molla’s. Sam was sur- 
| prised and disappointed at its bareness. Be- 
| neath it, in the basement of the old house, was 
a German restaurant-bar which seemed to be 
under a different management. The rest of 
the building was a dark region, given over, 
Matt opined, to private rooms. 

There were not more than a dozen persons in 
the place when the six young men entered. A 
few couples were scattered at the different 
tables, and at one four girls were dispiritedly 
conversing across a bare cloth. The orchestra 
was droning out a half-hearted dance, the 
waiters were leaning against-the walls;-a sad 
weariness prevailed. But new life seemed to 
energize everyone as Sam and his companions 
made their way toward a large round table in 
a corner. The four girls covertly eyed them 
from their own table, and whispered among 
themselves. Ritter ordered drinks. 

“The place will liven up by and by,” he 
assured his companions. “They don’t begin 
to get going here until after twelve.” 

Cigarets were passed, the young men lounged 
in their chairs, the round of drinks appeared. 

‘What do you think of that bunch over 
there?” 

Ritter twisted himself round to inspect the 
girls, studying them critically. 

“I don’t know any of them,” he observed; 
“the black one isn’t such a bad looker. I'll try 
her out.” 

He went over to them and the girl with the 
black hair and dress rose at his nod; he put his 
arm about her and they glided away onto the 
floor. 

“Go try the one.in green,”’ Cheney urged his 
roommate. 

“Aw, I don’t feel like dancing,” Matt an- 
swered spiritlessly. 

Oh, for heaven’s sake! Throw some liquor 
into you. You’re glum as an oyster.” 

“Well, let’s have another round.” 

“T’ll try your Emerald Isle,” Taylor Evans 
said and departed. 

Other merrymakers began to trickle in— 
groups of two and four—occasionally girls 
without escort. 

When the dance was finished, Ritter brought 
his partner over and introduced her. 

“Miss Flynn—Jack, Sam, Matt and Vin. 
Here we are, boys; this is Miss Myrtle Flynn. 
She’s a peach.” 

“Peach” was new, the latest slang, and it 
drew forth appreciative smiles. 

Taylor followed Ritter’s example with the 
girlin green. Her name was Miss Dale. Both 





girls were young—not the hardened sort—and 
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plexion friend! I can throw 
away that gritty cake powder 
and carry my own Favorite 
Loose Powder in a Norida 
Vanitie.’”? ONLY Loose Powder 
can preserve the delicate com- 
deine of youth, bring the soft, 
warm texture of the rose to your 
cheeks! Norida is your com le 
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flower) Poudre. Refill it yourself with 
your own Favorite Loose Powder. 
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Science has solved the problem of 
removing un d hair p 

ly, without discomfort to the skin 
or complexion. This with NEET, a 
mild, dainty cream, You merely spread 
it on and then rinse off with clear water. That’s all; 
the hair will be gone andthe: skin ree refreshingly cool, 
smooth and white! Old ly razor 
and severe chemical aueeammee, ws given way to 
this remarkable hair-removing cream which is the ac- 





cepted method of well-groomed women everywhere. 
60c per tube. 35,000 Drug and Dept. stores sell 
Neet. Money back if it fails to please you. 


HANNIBAL PHARMACAL COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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tails as to how disfigured noses of 
Men, Women and Children can be 
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had rather pleasant if vacuous faces. ~ Miss 
Flynn would have been pretty had it not been 
for her rather loose mouth and bad teeth. 

“How about your friends? Don’t they want 
to come over?”’ Vin nodded at the others. 

The ladies exchanged glances. 

“Guess they’d love it. We’ve been awfully 
lonesome; there hasn’t been anyone round here 
for a week—it’s been dead.” 

Miss Dale was beckoning. “‘Dais—Evelyn.” 

Their friends rose, gathering up purses and 
handkerchiefs, and came toward them; chairs 
were pushed back, others pushed between. 
Sam found himself with one of the newcomers 
on either side of him. 

Another tray of drinks appeared. Gaiety 
began to assert itself among the young men; 
the depression that had weighed down their 
spirits all evening commenced to lift. The 
girls were friendly and likable; they fell to 
talking, giggling, laughing, and Sam _ felt 
happiness creep upon him and a glow suffuse 
his body. With each fresh burst of music, the 
dancers rose and made their way to the floor 
and began to revolve to the measures of the 
waltz and a new solemn caper known as the 
two-step. As the evening progressed the com- 
pany about the table became better and better 
acquainted. 

“Say, Vin, give me a cigaret, will you? I’m 
simply dying for one; I’m going out in the 
dressing-room to smoke it. Don’t it beat all, 
they won’t let women smoke out here?” 

“Why won’t they?” 

“Oh, some silly old law!’ 

“Give me a drag off yours,” said the girl at 
Sam’s left. 

She drew the smoke deep into her lungs and 
hid the exhalation behind her handkerchief. 
There was something pathetically appealing 
about her, Sam thought, as he watched. She 
was the least attractive of the four, frail-looking 
with ropes of pale straw-colored hair, and 
straw-colored brows and lashes. She was thin, 
and her eyes—liquid blue—were set in rings 
of shadow. 

“You're Evelyn?” Sam asked. She nodded 
and drained her glass without looking at him. 

“What’s yours?” 

“Sam—Samuel Smith.’’ She turned toward 
him and gave him a glance half doubting, half 
accusing. “It really is Smith,” he assured 
her, laughing good-naturedly; ‘“‘Samuel Osgood 
Smith, if you want the whole of it.”” He drew 
an envelop from his pocket and showed her his 
name and address. It was a letter he had 
recently received from Narcissa. 

~The girl took it from him and studied the 
postmark. ‘Do you know anybody in Fram- 
ingham?” she asked. 

“Yes, my sister lives there. 
home?” 

“No-o. I come from out West—Grand 
Island. D’j’ever been in Grand Island? It’sa 
jay place. I know where Framingham is, 
though. I got a friend that lived there once.” 

Companionably they continued chatting. 
Evelyn had been in the city about the same 


Is that your 





length of time as Sam. She declared she hated | 
It. 


“You would too,” she told him when he 
asked the reason, ‘‘if you’d had the deal here 
that I’ve had. Oh, New York’s a terrible 
place!’ she finished with almost a shudder. 

“You going to stay here?” 

“Wel, I guess I got to.” 

Sam wondered what the problem of such 
a girl might be; she seemed so frail, so ill- 
equipped to make any kind of a struggle. 

_The big room was full. There was plenty of 
vim and snap to the music now. The place 
grew warm and odorous. The murmur of 
voices and talk increased; now and then there 


was a woman’s high-pitched laugh and the | 
deeper note of a man’s mirth. Noise, color, | 


movement; movement, color, noise. It was 
like a great whirlpool gradually spinning faster 
and faster. 

Sam felt luxuriously content and com- 
fortable. His senses swam lazily in the con- 
fusion and turmoil. Sight, hearing, smell, taste 
and touch—all were engaged. The music 














Throat / 


Treat sore throat both inside and outside! Gargle 
with a few drops of Absorbine, Jr. shaken into 
an eighth glass of water. It soothes; relieves the 
irritation; reduces the swelling and destroys the 
germs. 

Then, rub the throat with a few drops of 
Absorbine, Jr. to start the circulation and break 
up the congestion. 

Absorbine, Jr. brings prompt relief; prevents 
this infection from getting a hold and dragging 
along for weeks—to more serious consequences. 


At all druggists’, $1.25, or postpaid 
Send for free trial bottle 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 


Absorbine Jr 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 


“Nothing isso refreshing, 
cleansing and cooling’, 
writes an inveterate smok- 
er who uses Absorbine, Jr. 


Springfield, Mass. (dilute), as a mouthwash. 














At Last He Told 
Her The Truth! 


that was why he had hurried her 
home! The distracting loveliness of 
her radiant young cheek had spoiled 
his pleasure in their autumn walk. Jeal- 
ous of the admiration that she had 
aroused on every side! And now, in the 
cozy firelight, he frankly confessed his 
misery at sharing with any other the 
clear vividness of her youth. 
Always aglow with a magnetic beauty, 
she owed her vivacious charm to Pert 
«ompact Rouge. She had tinted her 
cheek with its lasting flush, applying it 
before powdering to make it waterproof. 
She enjoyed the feel of this smooth handmade 
rouge. It is delightfully fine to the touch and its 
texture is like satin on the skin. 


For perfect adherence of bloom, she uses Pert 
cream Rouge first as a base for the compact. It 
spreads quickly at the touch of moistened finger 7” 
and lasts indefinitely. Yet it disappears on ap- {goss 
plication of cleansing cream or soap. 
Pert compact Rouge is made in blush, rose and evening (a 


bright new shade). Pert cream Rouge comes in light and 

dark orange, also in rose. 

Pert waterproof Lipstick enhances the beauty of the lips 

and matches the rouge. 

Same. soc. Cream Rouge or Lipstick, 75c, U. S. and 
nada. 


Mail the coupon today with 12c for a sample of Pert cream 
Rouge. Another 12c brings a sample of Winx, the water- 
proof lash-darkener. 


ROSS COMPANY 
240 West 17th Street 


Pert Rouge S 


New York 
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Town House — 
of Lady H— 


Part of a letter from a reigning 

beauty of the English Aristocracy: 

*'T keep my hair young and lustrous, 
always, by usinga touch of henna in 
the shampoo. That genius of a hair- 
dresser —whoever he was—who discov- 
ered the touch of henna shampoo has 
my eternal gratitude. And the proof is 
that I have my shampoo with a touch 
of henna every week, whether I am in 
London or in Suffolk.’? 

ENNAFOAM SHAMPOO has just the 

right touch of henna, scientifically 
prepared to bring out all the lustrous 
beauty of every woman’s hair—whether 
it be blonde, brown, or brunette. 


ennafoa 
Ne PO 


If you cannot get Hennafoam Shampoo frora 
your dealer send 50c to 


Hennafoam Corp., 511 West 42nd St., N.Y. 4 
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to End Dandruff 


There is one sure way that never fails 
to remove dandruff completely, and that 
is to dissolve it. Then you destroy it 
entirely. To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; use 
enough to moisten the scalp and rub it in 
gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and two or three 
more applications will completely dissolvé 
and entirely destroy every single sign and 
trace of it, no matter how much dandruff 
you may have. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the 
scalp will stop instantly and your hair will be 
lustrous, glossy, silky 
and soft, and look and 
feel a hundred times 
better. 

You can get 
Liquid Arvonat 
any drug store, 
and a four ounce 
bottle is all you 
will need. This 
simple remedy has 
never been known 
to fail. 
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| down in Sam, a flood began pouring upward, 


| suffocated. He shook himself and reached for 
| his glass . 


| story: I was deserted. They’re all deserted,” 
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throbbed and thrummed, the revolving couples | 
in their bright colors held his eyes, the provoc- 
ative essence of powder and perfume tickled 
his nostrils, his cigaret tasted good, his glass 
was refreshing. Evelyn’s thin little hand lay 
like a flower in his beneath the table. 

She went away with Vin to the dancing floor | 
and Sam suddenly felt deserted, injured. Rous- | 
ing himselfhe found food before him; it had 
been there some time and was cold now. 

He gazed out over the crowded floor looking 


for them. Presently he saw them and she} |: | 


smiled—a wonderful smile—over Vin’s shoul- 
der. He laughed confusedly and made a 
motion toward her with his hand. When she 
came back, he rose politely and held her chair. 
Settling himself next to her when she “an 
seated, he put one elbow on the table and stared | 
into her face, seeking her hand. Her small 
fingers nestled into his affectionately, con- 
fidently, and she returned his look, her own 
blue eyes growing dark, a slow smile illuminat- | 
ing her sweet, pinched countenance. Not for an | 
instant did their steady gaze waver now. The 
irises of the blue eyes seemed to grow larger 
and larger, crowding out the white, filling the 
entire face, the room, the whole world. Deep 


surging through his veins, wave upon wave, 
thumping against his heart, pounding against 
the roof of his head. It blinded him, he felt 


“What you do, Sam?” 

“Oh, I got a job—I work.” 

“Where?” 

He told her—she must not think him like one 
of his gay companions decked out in dress 
suits—and he told her what he earned. 

‘‘And your folks—where do they live?” 

He told her about them too. “And you? 
Tell me about yourself,” he asked in turn. 

“Oh—me? There ain’t much to tell about 
me.” She laughed deprecatingly. There was 
something about her laugh and the frailness of 
her face that caught at the boy’s heart. The 
prick of tears stung his eyeballs. 

“Say, Evelyn,” he said earnestly, bending 
closer, ‘‘go on, tel! me. Let’s you and me be 
friends—will you?” 

She turned her liquid blue, transparent eyes 
upon him and they too giistened. ‘Aw, say,” 
she said bruskly, “‘et’s not get sentimental!’’ 

Sam edged nearer, he poured hot words into 
her ear, his voice trembled. 

‘‘Well-l,” she said slowly, ‘‘it’s just the old 


she laughed harshly. 

“How? Tell me!’ Sam persisted. 

The gril traced a design on the table-cloth 
with a fork prong. ‘‘I was a fool, I guess. | 
We’re all fools. I had a good home out in|} 
Grand Island; my folks were real nice people. | 
Oh, you may or may not believe it—I don’t 
care! There was a fellow—an actor—who 
came to town and I liked him. He was a New 
York man, but the company came from 
Chicago. I had a crazy girl’s mash on him, I 
guess. I believed him; I thought he meant to 
do right by me. We ran away together to 
Chicago and got married. Yes, we got married 
—but I don’t know how many times he’d done 
it before’—there was the hard laugh again— 
“and then he just quit me—flew the coop!” 

She put out her hands expressively. Sam 
caught one of them to his lips and kissed it. 

“Don’t, Sammy boy.” She drew it away. 

“Lord!” said Sam between his teeth. 

The softened mood dropped from her again. | 
“Oh, say—it ain’t as bad as all that! Oh, la 
—give me a drink!” 

The hollowness of her bravado stabbed 
straight at his heart. ‘‘Look here,” he said, 
gripping her wrist, “‘you telling me the truth?” 

Her eyes met his and dwelt there, their | 
blueness beginning to tremble again. When 
she spoke it was hardly more than a whisper. 

“What difference would it make—Sammy | 
boy?” | 

The moment plunged them into eons of | 
time; their hearts, their bodies, their ‘spirits | 











i rose to meet one another and clung together | 








Jacqueline Logan, enchanting-eyed Motion Picture Star 


Eyes darkly divine, 
a heaven of dreams 


captivate all hearts because they are 
shadowed by long, dark, heavy lashes. 
It is the shadow of the lashes that 
lends the eyes their tantalizing depths 
and haunting mystery. 
Make your Tr irresistible by darkening your 
lashes with WINX. A deft touch or two and 
~~ lashes immediately appear much longer and 
eavier. Your eyes at once take on enchanting 
new depth and beauty. 
WINX is a harmless waterproof liquid that 
neither runs nor smears. It dries instantly and 
keeps your lashes lustrous for days. rush 
attached to stopper of bottle. Complete, 75c, 
U.S. and Canada. Black and brown. ; 
WINXETTE (cake form) complete, with one- 
row brush and mirror, 50c. lack and brown. 
WINX and WINXETTE at drug and depart- 
ment stores or by mail. 
Mail 12c today for a generous sample of 
WINX. Another 12c brings a sample of 
PERT, the 24-hour waterproof rouge. 
ROSS COMPANY 
240 West 17th Street New York 


WINX 


Waterproof 
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For This Latest Model Imported 
Jewelled Movement Watch 
Runs 8 Days with One Winding 
20 Year Guarantee 


Only a down payment of 10c required 
"and we make immediate shipment of 


this beautiful and serviceable watch. 


WE TRUST YOU 
Shipment Same Day 
No References Needed 


Elsewhere you would probably be required to: pay 
upwards of $16 for a full-jewelled open face 8 Day 
watch ofthis quality. Our price reduced to $12 and 


| you may pay it $1 per week. 


Make first payment only to postman when he 
delivers package. 

Send name and address at once. Our money back 
and 20 year guarantee protect you. 


L. F. Deelite Co.,530 Broadway, New York’ 
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with fierce grappling clasps. Slowly their lips 
met; they were oblivious of the room, of the 
world; all could see and all could jeer if they 
were so minded. 

“Come, let’s get out of here.” She stirred 
abruptly and half rose from her seat. ‘ 

Sam glanced round the table. Some of his 
friends had wandered away, others were 
engaged. Matt and Taylor were still arguing. 
He touched the former’s arm. 

“I’m going,” he said. ‘‘Say good night to 
Jack for me. I'll be down to see you some 
time tomorrow.” 


Matt swept him with a glance that included | 


the girl and grinned. Sam could have struck 
him. He caught Evelyn’s arm and together 
they weaved their way through the throng. 

There was a hansom cab at the curb. 

“Where to, sir?” 

Anywhere! Everywhere! Drive to Hell’s or 
Heaven’s gates! What mattered it? Just to 
be alone—just to be together—just to have this 
frail, tender child with the straw-colored hair 
close to him, his arm about her. She pulled 
off her hat and sank against him, her head upon 
his breast, and now and then he pressed his 
lips to her yellow locks and breathed deep of the 
faint odor that emanated from them. 

It was June, the night was dank with hot- 
house breaths, the new foliage on the park 
trees hung limp and tropica , the sky through 
the leafy branches pressed close with murky 
stars. The beat of the horse’s hoofs in front 


of them sounded solitary and hollow, clop— | 


clop—clop, his haunches moving rhythmically 
with his gait. 

Oh, to drive forever thus! Oh, to drive on 
and on out of life and into eternity! Oh, that 
there might be no tomorrow—no thought of 
others—none but that of love! 


Sam throws convention to the winds, 
loves with the full force of his 
powerful nature, and enters upon 
a new kind of life—in Charles 
G. Norris’s Next Instalment 
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Marriage 
(Continued from page 67) 


her the temperament of an artist, but because 
her career as a mother demanded it she de- 
veloped all the characteristics of a man of 
action. She should have been looked after 
by devoted servants, she should have had in- 
termediaries to guard her from all undesired 
contacts, she should have been allowed to laze 
through the day in beautiful surroundings, so 
that she could go out at night and under the 
stimulus of applause disclose the workings of 
her volcanic genius in some concert-hall. 

Instead she got up at an unearthly hour to 
get breakfast for my eldest sister before she 
went out to the university, and for me before 
I went to school. She got up at an unreason- 
ably early hour because we ate porridge, and 
porridge is not so good if it is cooked overnight 
and heated up in the morning—as is the method 
of the easy-going—as it is if it is cooked just 
before it is eaten; and having the conscientious- 
ness of the artist, she could no more serve a 
second-rate variety of porridge than, playing 
on a cheap piano in the living-room of a $150- 
a-year apartment she would ever have given 
anything but the very best possible per- 
formance of Schumann’s “Carnaval” that her 
powers could produce. 

All day long, with this same vehemence and 
Scrupulousness and against the handicap of 
miserable ill health, she labored at the unsuit- 
able tasks of house-work, mending, marketing 
and so forth. Her hands, which should have 
done nothing but make music, were coarsened 
by scrubbing floors and lighting fires. Her 
mind, which should have thought of nothing 

ut her art and the pleasant things that’ would 
have subserved her art, which should: have 

n soothed: of its nervousness and made 
Serene by admiration, was perpetually occupied 
















Capp! PERFUME—$1.25 
.50 and $5.00. CAPPI 
ATHSALTS—$1.00 and 

$1.75. DusTInc Pow- 

DER— $1.25. DOUBLE 


ppt Gift Set: Per- 






Face Powder, Sachet 
Powder, Soap, and Single 
Compact— $7.50. 

These lovely toiletries—and 
beautiful giftsets— may also 
be had in April Showers, 
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EAUTY speaks to the eyes. The mind is 
moved by finer things... expression... 
poise... rhythm... perfume. The clever 

woman makes herself an artist in the use of these 
aids to charm—aids as subtle as the caress of a 
night-wind—as certain as tomorrow. 

She lays greatest stress on the choice of her 
perfumes. For she knows that more depends 
upon them than upon what she says, or does, 
or wears. 

For this woman Cheramy has created two 
odors that are destined to be far more than mere 
fragrances...Cheramy, that house so rich in the 
perfume traditions of Old France, has created 
“The Perfumes of Youth.” 


Perfumes of Youth... 


The first is Cappi—a bouquet, complex, mys- 
terious, inscrutable—as meaningful as a glance 
from the eyes—as colorful as sunset in the gor- 
geous East...The second is April Showers—the 
freshness of springtime—a silvery laugh in the 
moonlight—a magic spell—part music, part 
color, part poetry... 

Each of these odors is loveliness incarnate, 
yet just enough different, that the two may accent 
by delicate contrast the charm of your varying 
moods...To your inner consciousness they 
whisper the secret of a vivid personality—a self- 
confidence and assurance—that is the very soul 
and essence of Irresistible Youth. 
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ERAMY 


NEW YORK 
(Ocppi_and April Showers 
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SAY “BAYER ASPIRIN” — Genuine 


Unless you see the “Bayer Cross” on tablets, you are not 
getting the genuine Bayer Aspirin proved safe by mil- 
lions and prescribed by physicians over 25 years for 


Colds Headache Neuritis 
Pain Neuralgia | Toothache 


Accept only “Bayer” package 
which contains proven directions. 
Handy “Bayer” boxes of 12 tablets. 
Also bottles of 24 and 100—Druggists. 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacia 


GENUINE NOW 


BURROUGHS ¢ 


ADDING MACHINE 


the best made, can now be had on an amazing new money- 
saving plan. Full 9 column capacity. 
. pletely © rebuilt by experts in our own big 


Lumbago 
Rheumatism 











TheRainbow Club helps BusyPeople 
00 _ toadd Real Money to their Incomes 


Fill in and mail the coupon to learn 
how it may aid you. 
Down Sects Bea Sees co Sa as aos as 
Dept. CRC-P1125 
Rainbow Club, Good Housekeeping, 
119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
Please tell me how to make some money 
in spare time. 














“TEN DAYS TRIAL 


B Only $4 puts this Burroughs | in your office 
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Write for full details TODAY. : 
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SELF FILLER 


GREATEST VALUE EVER OFFERED 


= we «She The Perc Writing Instrument 


and lead pencil, with- 
Out ® miss, skip or blur.” Its steady uniform io Se 
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Makes 3 or 4 Carbon 
Copies 
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ighest class workmanship 
Pocket clip attached cankes it 
instrument of 


an i 
You'll never use . fountain pen sanee yen am 
an I 
’ lean ort get out of order, SEND NO MONEY. 


Pay postman $1.50 plus postage. pi min ne 
assures absolute satisfaction. Wri and address p! 


INKOGRAPH CO.,inc. 177-73 Centre cohen emg York 
AGENTS 21s See SS ee 
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with schemes of generalship for leading us, her 
small and by nature not victorious army, into 
action against the fortress of success, and was 
too often fretted by fears of our defeat. 

And though every moment ‘of -the struggle 
must have been irksome, she never once con- 
templated surrender. Not. once ‘did: it occur 
to her that she might give up the fight and 
send us out to work as stenographers or shop 
assistants to bring in wages to relieve her 
present plight. Indefatigably she searched out 
scholarships here and scholarships there, and 


dragooned the world into giving us a decent. 


education. And this was not a matter of find- 
ing opportunities for active and ambitious 
children. We were all three physically delicate, 
and had to be nursed and coddled up to the 
strain of getting through a school term; and I 
at least was wholly without ambition. There 
was no way in which her fight was easy. 

Even more remarkable than my mother’s 
management of the material problems was the 
way she succeeded in freeing our lives from the 
spiritual limitations which one would have 
thought inevitable in these circumstances, 
She cultivated exactly the virtues which one 
would have thought bound to go. Though she 
had to count every farthing, she would never- 
theless always set aside a shilling to let me go 
to the gallery of a theater when a great actor 
was coming or to the back rows of a concert- 
hall when the music was going to be good. The 
only time she ever let me play truant from 
school was to see Sarah Bernhardt at a flying 
matinée. 

It was an odd training to have such a mother. 
When I went to a concert-hall I would see 
crowds applauding musicians who played very 
little better than my mother did every evening 
at home. When I went to the theater and saw 
Sarah Bernhardt or Yvette Guilbert or Irving 
or Ellen Terry, I saw personalities who were in- 
deed beautiful and significant, but not more so 
than my mother was every moment of the day. 
This I took for granted. But I also took it for 
granted that on any occasion such as a prize- 
giving at school my mother would always be 
the most deplorable figure present, haggard 
with overwork and anxiety, dressed like a 
scarecrow. I was never ashamed of her, but I 
was always angry about it. 

A curious misconception lurked long in my 
infant mind because of the tragic confusion be- 
tween my mother’s self and what poverty had 
done to her aspect. I realized that when Christ 
met the woman of Samaria, He was grieved be- 
cause she had had five husbands. But it never 
occurred to me the reason for His grief was that 
she had led a riotous life of self-indulgence and 
immorality. I thought that He was angry be- 
cause she had thrown happiness away by tak- 
ing a husband, which of course meant that she 
became poor and had to do work that spoiled 
her beautiful hands and had to wear ugly 
clothes and generally destroy herself, and then 
had not realized her good fortune when her 
husband died or went away, but had taken an- 
other one. And to go on doing this five times 
over would of course make Christ very angry. 
It was like going bankrupt five times, or being 
sent to prison five times for an offense one 
could easily avoid committing: a perverse re- 
visitation of squalor. 

That misconception was corrected early. 
But those years and that situation have left 
traces that have not been eradicated so easily, 

I have one odd little insanity that springs 
from these roots. I once stayed in a town in 
Andalusia, up among the Sierras. I was per- 
fectly happy, and I loved the beauty of the 
place. But every morning when I woke up and 
looked out at the saw-edged mountains I felt 
a pang of acute distress, a feeling of insecu curit 
and desolation that. took some time to . 
The same feeling gripped me. one day in 
America, when ulled up the blind in my 
sleeper and looked out on the mountains:of 
Arizona. Later I talked of this to a psycholo- 
gist; and we traced it down to the resemblance 
of the sierra edges to the graphs of the rise and 
fall of the copper marketawhich my father u 
to leave strewn all over: the house, and whi 
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Thanks- 
Giving 
Tee oving 

thanks for blessings 
tangible and intangible, 
the most precious of 
which is good health. 


Like so many things worth 
while, observance of the laws 
of life reward those who obey 
and punish offenders. Nature, 
too, has certain inexorable 
laws. Not the least of these 
is inner cleanliness. 


To promote the blessings 
of health, to abide by the 
laws of life, many people have 
come to the regular use of Eno. 
Just a “dash” first thing in 
the morning in a glass of 
water, hot or cold, assists 
Nature in such a way that 
the blessings of health become 
a mere matter of course. 


ENO 


TRADE MARK. 
THE WORLD-FAMED EFFERVESCENT SALT 


At All Druggists 
75¢ and $1.25 


Sales Agents: 

HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., Inc. 
171 Madison Avenue, New York 
Toronto Sydney Wellington 
Prepared only by 
J. C. ENO, Limited, London, England 








I learned at a very early age to associate with 
our poverty. 

I have another insanity that costs me more 
than that. I am insane on the subject of 
clothes. I do not mean that I am exception- 
ally fond of them, though I like them well 
enough. I put them quite high among art 
forms, for it seems to me as much an enhance- 
ment of life to have beautiful clothes worn on 
people sitting in a room as it is to have beautiful 
pictures hanging on the walls. 

My insanity is of a different order. When I 
am tired or ill it seems to me that I have no 
clothes. I may have half a dozen evening 
| dresses hanging in my wardrobe; but if the fit 
comes on me I will sit blankly in my bedroom 





have nothing to wear. I finally have to pull 
myself together and force myself to put on 
some dress, which then seems to me, though I 
know perfectly well that it is a worthy product 
of Nicole Groult, a worthless rag. 





| may be due to the fact that I never had any 





| while the guests I have asked to dinner wait | 
in my drawing-room, because I am in the grip | 
of this strange emotional conviction that I | 


I cannot entirely understand this feeling. It | 


| but the poorest and plainest clothes as a child, | 


| and that I simply cannot believe that I have 
| any others now. But I think it goes rather 
| deeper than that. I fancy I am unconsciously 
trying to identify myself with my mother in 
every possible way, and that it seems incon- 
gruous that I should have good clothes when 
she did not. * 

But there is a more important scar on my | 


|learned my childish misinterpretation of the | 
|incident of the woman of Samaria. I still re- | 
| gard marriage with the extreme of fear and hor- | 
|ror. Indeed, it is not that I do not like men. I 
| like them very much. Indeed, I do not think I 
| could endure life if it were not for the society 
of men. But nevertheless I feel marriage, the 
entry into a permanent and public and State- 
aided alliance with a man, as the rashest con- 
ceivable act. When I hear that a woman friend 
of mine is going to get married I feel genuinely 


him I feel hurt and embarrassed. It is as if 
he had sudcenly produced something like an 
|income tax demand—some official way of 
| impoverishing me. 

| This is a pity, because intellectually I am 
| now convinced of the desirability of the in- 





sorry for her. When a man asks me to marry | 


mind than these. I have only superficially un- | 








stitution of marriage. It is, considered from | 


the standpoint of logic, a foolish and unneces- | 


sary institution, which need not exist if men | 
were as reasonable as women. It makes pre- | 
posterous claims for itself which confuse the | 
|issue. It pretends to be connected with the | 


| virtue of chastity, with which it has nothing 
whatsoever to do. Those who believe that mar- 
riage helps mankind to keep its sexual pas- 
sions in subjection should reflect on the large 
number of persons in your country who never 
drank until the passing of Prohibition. If 
marriage were abolished life would probably 
seem much grayer than it does today, so little 
| would people trouble to form more than the 
minimum of sexual relationships required by 
their instincts. 
| Nevertheless, marriage is of use for rivetting 
the fact of paternity to the male mind. Even 
in the most uncorrupted state of nature the 


bond between the father and his offspring is a | 


flimsy thing. 
The other day I was on a needle of rock off | 





the Cornish coast with a rook-rifle, and it oc- | 


| curred to me as an experiment to pepper the 
| cliff wall just behind a ledge of rock where 
| some cormorants were nesting. Up rose the} 
|gentlemen immediately and sought safety. | 

| Not one lady but played the heroine and | 
| stayed by her eggs. Of course, the human | 


| 


male as a rule does better tha. that. In times | 


| gone by he has done quite well. Whatever hap- | 
| pened to a human being in the old days of the | 


patriarchy, he would never grow up feeling | 
alone and without a place in the world. The | 
Child there may have tyrannized over his | 


children, but at least he did not leave them 
| derelict 
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DIAMONDS 


DIRECT by mail | 


From Jason Weiler & Sons, Boston, Mass. 
America’s Leading Importers, and Save Money 
and Save 20 to 40% 


For over 50 years the house of Jason Weiler | 

Sons, of Boston, has been one of the lead- | 
ing diamond importing concerns in America | 
selling direct by mail to customers and | 


dealers alike all over the world at worth- 


while savings. Here are several diamond | 
offers—direct to you by mail—which clearly | 
demonstrate our position to name prices on 
diamonds that should surely interest any 


present or prospective diamond purchaser. 


This one carat diamond | 
is of fine brilliancy and | 
latest, full-cut. Mounted | 
in latest style beautifully | 
pierced . and’ engraved | 
14-K_— solid- gold ring. | 


Send for this diamond, 


and your money will be re- 
pe ae without a 
quibble. ur price $ 00 
1 carat, $145.00 direct to you 145 
“The wearing of a diamond 
ring besneaks prosperity” 









Ladies’ 





~ Ladies’ 
Diamond Platinum 
Ring Diamond 
$95.00 35.¢ 
3 $235. 00 
Fine, full cut blue-white | Fine, full cut blue-white 
diamond of rare bril- diamond of exceptional 


brillianey securely set in 
liancy set in 18-K Solid | solid platinum ring, which 


, P auti- | 18 richly carved and ex- 
White Gold ring beauti quisitely plereed in a 


fully carved and lacework 
pierced $95.00 effect = *< $235.00 
A few weights and prices of other diamond rings: 


% carat . . . $31.00) lcarat . . . $145.00 
% carat ... 50.00) 2 carats . . . 290.00 





% carat . . . 73.00| 3 carats . . . 435.00 | 


Diamond & Sceckbeh ~ -asitl Wrist 

Watch - - = Very special value $42.50 
41023C. ‘ear full cut, blue-white Diamonds of 
fine brilliancy—and four rich blue Sapphires set in 
platinum. The 18-K White Solid Gold latest style 
ease is beautifully engraved. Dial 
finish. 17-jewel guaranteed accurate 
movement » Ss - 

his is one of many watches shown in our free 
164-page, 50th Anniversary catalog of Jeweilry— 
Diamonds—Watches—Slilver, etc. 
Writé for Free Catalog showing all the latest styles 
in Diamond mounted White Gold and Platinum 
Rings, Bracelets, Bar Pins, fine Watches, ete. 
if desired, rings will be sent to any bank you may 
name or any Express Co. with privilege of exami- 
nation. Our diamond . 
guarantee for full 
value for all time goes 
with every purchase. 
WRITE TODAY 
FOR THIS 
FREE 


CATALOG 


— 
“HOW TO BUY 

DIAMONDS” 
This book is beauti- 
fully illustrated. Tells 
how to judge, select 
and buy diamonds. 
Tells how they mine, 
eut and market dia- 
monds. This book, 
showing weights, 
sizes, prices and 
qualities, $20.00 
to $20,000.00, is 
considered an au- 
thority. 


Jason Weiler & Sons 


369. Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Corner of Washington and Franktin Streets 
Diamond Importers since 1876 
Foreign Agencies: Amsterdam and Paris 







Write 
for 
your” 


» copy 
today 
FREE 





make any comparisons | 
you wish and if you can | 
duplicate this one carat 
diamond ring elsewhere for | 
less than $200.00 send it back | 


is platinum 












































Paris Beauties 


Use a liquid cleanser 
By Edna Wallace Hopper 


I have just returned from my 34th trip to France. 
Thére I go almost yearly to seek her latest beauty helps. 
As a girl I gained in that way the beauty that made my 
fame. As a woman of grandmother’s age I am keeping in 
that way the youthful beauty thousands witness daily on 
the stage. 


| 








I am having all my beauty helps made up for you in | 


America. Made exactly as I use them. All toilet counters 
now supply them as Edna Wallace Hopper’s beauty aids. 
So every girl or woman now finds them at her call. 

Tears ago French scientists perfected a wondrous 
liquid cleanser. It contains no animal, no vegetable fat. 
It cannot assimilate in any way with the skin. It simply 
cleans to the depths, then departs. All the grime, dead 
skin and clogging matter depart with it. 

I never knew what a clean skin me ant until I used this 
cleanser. 
complexion. 
all girls and women who care. And the greatest beauty 
experts in America now use and advise this formula. But 
most of them charge a price too high for women in general 
to pay. 

This famous formula comes to you as Edna Wallace 
Hopper’s Facial Youth. You will find it everywhere. 
One use will be a revelation to you. I wish every woman 
who loves beauty would try it. 

The coupon will bring you a sample, and my latest 
Beauty Book will come with it. Let me show you, for 
your own sake, what Facial Youth can do. Clip coupon 
now. 


I never knew what a clean skin meant to onc’s | 
Now I find that cleanser used in France by | 





For Trial Bottle 


Mail this today to Edna Wallace Hopper, 


536 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. Enclose 
10c for postage and packing. 

I want to try Facial Youth. 2-C 
pS ee ee Ms Se ONE CINE 5 BEY RRA TEM eT 
Address 














$1800 for a Story! 


ECENTLY ° writer was paid $1800 for a single short 
story. Many of our students — earning thousands of 
dollars ennunlly with their pens. Chere are continu- 

ally selling their work. With oom ir UNLIMIT ED PERSONAL 
criticism and manuscript s: you, 
learn to write —— that will ‘Set! Cc wap» endorsed b by 
many eminent writers, including the late Jack London. 
Over 25,000 pabloations buying Cegiey today. 
— rt of Story Writing,’ 


Write for Free Book and rae tails of our special Me 
Hoosier Institute Short $35'°% Ft. Wayne, Ind. 











Uri le you le p 


Whooping 


Cough 
Asthma, Spasmodic 


Croup, Bronchitis 

Coughs, Influenza ‘ 

A household) remedy avoiding drugs. 
Cresolene is vaporized at the bedside dur- 
ing the night. It has become in the past 


forty years the most widely used remedy 
for whooping cough and spasmodic croup. 

When children complain of sore throat 
or cough use at once, 


\ 
Est. 1879 7 
Send for descriptive booklet 11-A 
For Sale by Druaggists 
THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 
62 Cortlandt St., New York 


or Leeming-Miles Bldg., Montreal, Canada 

















| as are all primitive characteristics, 
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The patriarch, it must be remembered, had 
the fact of his fatherhood brought home to him 
by the social system of the day. Then man 
was an agriculturist and needed as many 
children as he could produce to help him till 
his lands. 

But our modern industrial system gives 
paternity no such encouragement. Nowadays 
children give no economic return for their up- 
keep for many years. So men are without 
incentive from outside to make them good 
fathers; and the inner. incentive, the desire to 
perpetuate their kind and thereby gain a physi- 
cal kind of immortality, is weakened in them, 
by the 
artificial conditions of modern life. That atro- 
phies many of the qualities which they de- 
veloped in the dawn of the race when they 
were hunters and fighters by asking nothing 
more of them than the decorous performance 
of routine and a certain amount of cerebration. 

Women know no such weakening of the 
primitive self, for their main work in life is still 
motherhood, exactly as it was in early days. 
Their modern self is a harmonious extension of 
their primitive self. Therefore they require no 
extraneous aids to encourage them to have 
children and look after them. But they ought 
to remember that men are not as they are, and 
do require an extraneous aid to that end. 

I think the institution of marriage is that ex- 
traneous aid. It is peculiarly adapted to the 
secondary way of thinking that man uses in 
his modern and artificial state. A man may 

y, “I want a child,” but what he usually 
means is, “I want to be a father.” He rarely 
feels the primitive hunger for a baby, which is 
one of the most usual emotions among women. 
He wants instead an extension of personality 
which will do him honor. 





You will hear a childless woman say, “I wish | 


I had a son.” You will hear a childless man 
say, “I wish I had a son, so that I could have 
sent him to my old school, OR “so. that he 
could have gone into my regiment,” or, “so 


that he could have kept on the old place after | 
Always he imagines his child in | 


my death.” 
relation to the world rather than to himself. 

I firmly believe that my father would not 
have been so careless of the fate of his children 
if we had been born before he gambled away 
all chance of living in his old home. In that he 
was typical. I am convinced that the average 
man has no use for fatherhood unless he can 
turn it into a social triumph in the world that is 
based on the family system. 

It stands to reason, consequently, that if a 
woman has a child by a man outside marriage, 
she will find that his most intense emotion re- 
garding the affair will be pride that she had the 
courage to flout society for the sake of having 
his child. That will be satisfactory to her 
maternal greed since it will deliver the child 
over to her; but it will not be satisfactory to 
the child, who will want a father as much as a 
mother. She will, therefore, if she is a con- 
scientious person, realize that it is her duty to 


submit to the institution of marriage, since | 


only by its agency can the man’s primary duty 
of fatherhood and his secondary way of thinking 
be reconciled. 

I am convinced that this is true. Yet the 
bias against marriage which I conceived in my 
earliest years prevents me from accepting it 
without desperate resistance. For example, I 
have loathed writing these words in.defense of 





it, though I sincerely believe them. And this | 
mental confusion I count as one of the most | 
serious wrongs my early poverty has done me. | 


I want more than anything else in the world 
to know the truth about everything. My 
radicalism tells me that we must remake the 
world into forms more favorable to life. We 
can do this only on the broadest possible basis 
of knowledge. And here, over one of the most 
important points in life, I find myself muddle- 


headed and unable to bring my emotions and | 
Very greatly ‘do Lenvy | 
those who start in from a fair haven, with a | 


my intellect into line. 


good father as well as a good mother, and who 
have no deep resentments to distort their v iew 
of the world. 


The Bath 
Bewitching 


A delicate fra- 
grance, to augment 
the delight of the 
bathing hour. The 
tonic properties of 
the sea, to refresh 
and invigorate. The 
water magically 
softened, to keep 
your skin velvet- 
smooth. 


A sprinkling of 


“471)= Bath heii 


there is the true enchantment of the 
bath! Nine odors to meet your preferences. 

No. 4711 Eau de Cologne— 
Its mild astringent action is 
highly beneficial. An effective 
base for cosmetics. A favorite 
since 1792. 

No. 4711 White Rose Glyc- 
erine Soap—Depen upon 
since 1860 as a “first aid to- 
ward a beautiful skin.” Keeps 
the skin satin-soft. 


Made in U. S. A. 


Mulhens & Kropff, Inc. 
25 West 45th Street 
New York 


DENT’S 
TOOTHACHE GUM 
Stops Toothache 























. Cash or Credit 
; Christmas Gifts 
or 
Nein aeet  Semeisy, 
Silverware, etc. 
t for 
your Examination 
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Guaran- 
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No. 49—Wrist Watch. Solid 18-k < 
phy nad cpeyinen \—17 payee. * S]00 oA. 
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Fis?" 
ran, $83 ‘Chicago, ti. 
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very Friday 
night from 9.30 to 10, central 
Loftis Bros. & Co.’s hour of music 











On page nine you will find announcements of 
some of the best nurses’ training schools in the 
country. If the schools listed do not meet your 
requirements exactly we shall be glad to make further 
suggestions. 


Cosmopolitan Educational age Sata 
119 West 40th Street New York City 
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Padlocked 


(Continued from page 25) 


the exultant fervor that is born of every new 
crusade he began war upon the screen. He 
rallied his forces, he enlisted clergymen, he 
appeared before their congregations, before 
women’s societies and mothers’ clubs, and he 
exposed the menace of the silent drama. 
Motion pictures, he told them, were vulgar 
and salacious and by reason of their unhealthy 
appeal to the young they were indirectly re- 
sponsible for the alarming increase of crime. 





They had ripped aside the veil of modesty and 
exposed all of the hideous and demoralizing | 
secrets of sex. The industry itself was domi- 
nated by mercenary men who deliberately | 
pandered to the basest passions of their audi- | 
ences in order to enrich themselves. By their | 
greed, by their criminal disregard of decency, | 
they were making a mock of virtue, betraying 
the sanctity of American home life and cor- | 
rupting American youth. Gilbert had a lot like 
this to say and there was nobody to deny him, 
so the movement grew. 

He swung all of the welfare organizations 
into line behind him and induced the State 
Federation of Churches to endorse his views. 
He voiced a demand for a rigorous state censor- 
ship of films and drafted a bill providing for it. 
He it was who really forced that bill through 
the legislature. 

He was a clever politician and a skilful lobby- 
ist; at the several hearings he went to the | 
Capitol and, as the mouthpiece for the 600,000 
indignant members of the federation, he spoke 
in behalf of the measure. 

Miss Galloway took an active part in the 
fight and she too spoke. She represented the | 
State League of Mothers’ Clubs. She was not 
a mother, to be sure, but she had ‘“‘a mother’s 
heart” and the tears she shed over the erring 
children who had been led astray by the 
wicked, crime-inciting, sex-provoking films 
were “mother’s tears.” 

Her speech deeply affected Henry Gilbert 
and he wondered afterwards why Belle Gallo- 
way had been denied the actual joys of mother- 
hood of which she had spoken so feelingly. He 
had often asked himself why she remained un- 
married, for she was still young—not more | 
than thirty-five—and unlike most of the other 
women reform workers with whom he came in | 
contact, she was physically attractive. She 
was a strong, healthy, intense person; full- 
bosomed and well proportioned. What is more, 
she radiated a peculiar, indefinable animal 
magnetism; at least Gilbert felt it very strongly 
when he was near her. And she was good- 
looking. She had black hair, her skin was 
dark, and beneath her somber eyes were deep 
shadows, sooty smudges which he considered 
extremely alluring. 

Certainly there was no good physiological 
reason for a woman like her to remain an old 
maid. He decided finally that she must be 
keenly conscious of that distressing sex appeal 
which was inherent in her and that it offended 
her finer nature. Some women were like that. 
But it was a pity. She had such emotional 
possibilities. She would make such a splendid | 
wife for some good, clean man. | 

That struggle for censorship turned into | 
quite a bitter fight and Gilbert was put to it to | 
win. But win he did, as usual. Right was 
triumphant, virtue prevailed. However, it 
took a lot of money. Henry Gilbert thanked 
God that he had the money to spend. 

Even after the bill had passed, the Governor 
was reluctant to sign it, but through a for- 
tuitous chain of circumstances Gilbert found 

self in a position to put the screws on him 
and to force a signature. The chief executive, 
it so happened, was in private life a competitor 
of his and—the details of their undertaking 
were never reduced to writing and they agreed | 








to retain them as a secret between themselves. 
Gilbert, however, could not refrain from 
breaching that confidence enough to tell Miss | 
Galloway how he had forced the Governor’s | 
nd; she was always so interested in~his 
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of one woman to another 
- - -1s to tell her 


EFRESHING is the wholesome frank- 
R= among refined women of today on 
subjects of personal daintiness and hy- 

giene. Not so long ago there were compara- 
tively few who even discussed these vital ques- 


tions, all-important as they are in their direct 
bearing upon womanly health and happiness. 


Secrecy and ignorance 
do untold harm 


But wrong advice is often worse than no ad- 
vice at all. That is why it is the duty of the 
well-informed woman to guide those of her 
circle who are less fortunate. It is an absolute 
fact that thousands of women today are run- 
ning untold risks just because there is no one to 
give them proper information concerning fem- 
inine hygiene. 


The newer knowledge of germs 
For years woman’s only resource has been the 
use of poisonous, caustic antiseptics, because 
during these years there was nothing to take 
their place. Compounds of carbolic acid and 
bichloride of mercury are powerful germicides, 
but they are destructive also of human tissue. 
Even when greatly diluted—and they must be 
diluted in order to use them 
at all for this purpose—even 
then they leave the delicate 
membranes hardened and 
scarred, as physicians and 
nurses will testify. 


But the newer knowledge of 


bacteriology and antisepsis ry 


has led to the discovery of 
another kind of germicide. It 
is called Zonite, and it com- 
bines remarkable germ-kill- 
ing power with complete 
safety in use. Though abso- 
lutely non-poisonous, Zonite 
is actually far more powerful 
than any dilution of carbolic 
acid that can be safely ap- 
plied to the human body and 
more than forty times as 
powerful as peroxide of hy- 
drogen. Zonite is harmless to 


In bottles, 50c and $1 
at drug stores 
Slightly higher in Canada 


Zo 


If your druggist cannot 
supply you, send 50c direct 
to the Zonite Products Co. 


influenza. 












A whole medicine 

chest in itself 
Zonite kills germs. 
Thatis why Zoniteis 
valuable for so many 
different purposes. 
For prevention against 
colds, coughs, grippe and 


For a daily mouthwash to 
guard against pyorrhea 
and other gum infections. 
For cuts, wounds, burns 
and scratches. 

For use as a deodorant. 
Remember that Zonite, 
though a very powerful 
antiseptic, is —— 
ous and absolute: 


to use. om 
4 i 


human membranes and tissues, but fatal to 
germs. 

Zonite is absolutely safe in the hands of any- 
one, even a child. There is no longer any ex- 
cuse for poisonous antiseptics in the medicine 
chest. Authorities are strong in condemning 
the use of caustic, burning compounds in con- 
tact with delicate organs of the body. 

Most compounds of carbolic acid are saponi- 
fied in an effort to reduce the burning and 
irritation of this poison. In spite of this they 
are corrosive and caustic in their action and 
the soap ingredients wash away necessary 
gland secretions. Their continued use fre- 
quently results in an area of scar-tissue and 
dullness and hardening of the membrane. 


No wonder, then, that Zonite has been warmly 
welcomed by the women of refined and en- 
lightened families. For it has encouraged the 
wholesome, scientific practice of personal hy- 
giene, which means so much to woman’s com- 
fort, beauty and health-assurance. 


Pass this booklet along to others 
The Women’s Division has prepared a dainty 
booklet about femininehygiene. Every woman 
should be familiar with the 
informationit contains,which 
is authentic and to the point. 
Don’t keep this important 
message to yourself. Share it 
with others. Use the coupon 
below. Ask for several book- 
lets if you want them. 
Mailed in tasteful “social 
correspondence” envelope. 
Zonite Products Co., Postum Bidg., 


250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
In Canada: 105 Dufferin St., Toronto, 



















Women’s 
Division 


. ZONITE 





Postum Building 
250 Park Ave., New York 
I should like to have a free 
copy of the illustrated book- 
let you have prepared. (G-51) 
Name 
‘ Address 
City eee 
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y Woman, 


the Debutante, 


meets the demands of daily modern life 





This new way in solving woman’s oldest hygienic 

problem enables one to live each day as it comes 

—exquisite, immaculate, confident, even under 
the most trying conditions. 


By Euten J. Bucktanp, Graduate Nurse 


ROM morning until midnight! A luncheon, 

a lecture, a dinner, the opera... a hygienic 
handicap that is real... yet never the precious 
charm of a moment lost! 

Thousands of women, whose lives direct the 
social calendar, employ this new way which so 
exquisitely supplants the uncertainty of the old- 
time “sanitary pad” with a calm assurance of 
utter immaculacy. 

Your daintiest frocks, your filmiest of gowns 
... wear them now in security. The modern 
woman lives every moment, of every day, un- 
handicapped. 


New Advantages You'll Appreciate 
This new way embodies three factors of impor- 
tance ... plus many others. 

It is different in material from any other 
product obtainable for this purpose. 

It absorbs 16 times its own weight in mois- 
ture! It is 5 times as absorbent as the ordinary 
cotton pad. And thus assures a true protection 

It is as easily disposed of as a piece of tissue 
...and thus banishes the embarrassing difficulty 
of disposal ... and laundry. 

It deodorizes . . . and thus supplies a feeling 
of security that old ways denied. 

AND... it is obtainable everywhere, at every 
drug store, every department store—virtually at 
every corner—to meet emergencies. 

You ask for them by name, and without hesi- 
tancy, simply by saying—Kotex. 


CELLUCOTTON PRODUCTS CO., 166 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


K OTE Xx 


PROTECTS—DEODORIZES 


* Supplied also in personal service cabinets in 
women’s rest-rooms by The Welt Disinfecting Co. 












Utter protection — Kotex ab- 

(1) sorbs 16 times its own weight 
in moisture; 5 times that of 
the ordinary cotton pad, and 
it deodorizes, thus assuring 
double protection. 














pose of as a piece of tissue— 
thus ending the trying prob- 
lem of disposal. 


Q) No laundry. As easy to dis- 





stores keep them ready- 
wrapped — help yourself, pay 
the clerk, that is all. 


G) Easy to buy anywhere.* Many 


Kotex Regular: 65¢ 
Kotex-Super: We 
Per Dozen 





triumphs. She was deeply stirred by his ac. 
count and frankly expressed her admiration for 
his skill and his determination. 

“The way you conducted this fight is won- 
derful,” she told him with an enthusiasm she 
reserved for him alone. “Simply wonderful! 
Our children and our children’s children wil] 
bless the name of Henry Gilbert.” 

“My dear child,” he protested, “the victory 
is as much yours as mine. I was merely the 
leader, you were my most able adjutant. 
Napoleon, you know, owed his military success 
to his genius for selecting good generals. But 
it is nice to hear a word of praise from one who 
is sincere—from one who understands. It is 
about my only reward.” 

“You would have made as great a leader as 
Napoleon,” Miss Galloway said earnestly, 
“You have the ability to fire us weaker people 
with your zeal, with your faith in the right.” 

“Tut! Tut!” Her pleased listener beamed; 
he ran a soft, well manicured hand over his 
silver beard. ‘‘You’re a flatterer, Belle. If 
there were more enthusiasts like you our 


| struggle wouldn’t be so long drawn out.” 


“Have I helped you?” she inquired. 

“My dear!” Gilbert leaned forward and laid 
his hand over hers. It was a pleasing little 
familiarity which he permitted himself; it em- 


| phasized their intimacy and he liked to touch 
| her—in a perfectly respectful manner. ‘With- 





out your support I’d have become discouraged 
long ago. You’re the only person who seems 
to be in accord with me. At home 

Miss Galloway’s lips parted. ‘I—have a 
name for you, all of my own,” she confessed. 
“I wonder if you’d like to hear it.” 

“Indeed I would.” 

“You won’t laugh? You won’t think ’m— 
sentimental?” 

Henry Gilbert was at this moment in an 
exultant mood; he answered recklessly: 

“T certainly shall. I always have considered 
you sentimental. Deeply sentimental. You 
can’t fool me, my girl.” He wagged a finger 
at her. Some subtle change that leaped into 
his hearer’s face suddenly smote him with ap- 
prehension. He feared he had offended her so 
he said hastily: ‘“That’s a sincere compliment. 





| You are a woman of reserve—your strength of 
| character is your finest quality, but back of it 
| I know you have a beautiful, warm soul.” 


| wavering. 





The woman flushed more deeply. “Thank 
you. Well then, I call you my—our ‘Plumed 
Knight.’ You are so firm, so fearless, so un- 
‘Sans peur et sans reproche.’ It is 
an inspiration to work with a man like you.” 

Gilbert radiated pleasure; he thanked 
his companion for her compliment. He felt 
no inclination to laugh, for, as a matter of fact, 
he had called himself very much the same 
thing, as he now told her. By and by he said: 
“But to get back to that bill, my dear; as you 
know, it provides for one woman on the board 
of review. I wrote in that provision with a 
certain person in mind and I told the Governor 
that I proposed to name her myself. I have. 
There is only one woman in whose hands I 
would trust the moral welfare of the next 
generation of this state—Belle Galloway of 


| Hopewell!” 


“Me!” the woman cried. 

“Exactly! It is a position of trust and you 
can make it one of great influence. It pays 
rather well, too; thirty-five hundred a year, 


| to begin with. I think I can promise that the 





salary will be increased.” He winked and 
smiled benignantly. “Salaries of political 
appointees have a way of growing when some 
one of influence is interested.” 

“J—don’t know what to say,” Miss Gallo- 
way confessed. ‘The salary is an inducement, 
of course. You know my position; we who 
labor in the Lord’s vineyard——” She hesi- 
tated, flushed again, then paled. “It means 
I’d have to leave Hopewell, doesn’t it?” 

“Ves.” 

“T—we couldn’t—we’d have to give up 
our work together.” 

“Right. I thought of that, but you deserve 
a reward. You can accomplish a great good; 
I think it is your duty to——” 
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8 -aC- ‘Miss Galloway interrupted in a tone Gilbert | 
n for had never heard her use. “I can’t. I’d rather 
stay here. It was sweet of you to think of me | 
babs 2 and I thank you but—no! No! Please!” 
Bo. She averted her face; her bosom heaved. 
rful! Gilbert felt a’ queer excitement stir within 
| will him; his pulse leaped and his breath caught, 
but he lacked the courage to analyze his 
ctory emotion. He did trust himself to say: Van Ess now has delightful, 
y the “Of course I’d hate to see you go. I’d feel faint new odor 
psa lost here alone. Without you to support me 
“nee I’m afraid I’d falter; nevertheless ——” 
“n The speaker’s tongue had been running on 
lt of its own accord; he was disappointed and 
“" yet relieved when his secretary entered with 
some papers for his desk. When she had 
whi gone he was once more his usual self. Miss 
* / : Galloway, too, had recovered her poise. 
wht.” “T do thank you,” she repeated earnestly, 
y “but my work is here. Perhaps I can accom- 
med; sais aan é ay Oakland, California, 11-15-24 
r his plish something in my own small Mabe he At July [1923], within three weeks, I lost ALL of my hair. It just bt weiy oma 
If any rate, I have you for an inspiration. She dropped out. As Iam a pharmacist and a drug store owner, I tried before start- 
pie smiled and rose to go; Gilbert accompanied a tan dy Ly ier wie ant that doctors knew of but—in ing Van Ess 
site i was still naked On top——and only twenty-t 
her to the door. ‘There she hesitated, then said old! At lastI tried Van Ess. Two bottles—a little whiee — iain 
regretfully: “Isn’t it a pity that Mrs. Gilbert Then—in January my wife left me fora 5 months’ tour. When 
laid is so out of sympathy with our work? She she returned in June I had seven inches of hair all over my head. 
little could be such a help.” I had used eight bottles. be Ess = hair insurance. 
oe ’ : , ours truthfully, Note amazing results 
—_ dings : indeed. I’m afraid she has a worldly MR. MARION 0. OVERMAN ¢ Van io Sssemeat 
ouch way ol—— : 4069 Telegraph Ave. rom actual photo. 
Vith- I’m so fond of her. And I admire her so. | 
, Your daughter, too. It’s too much to expect 
aged ee? : 
them to join our crusade, but if only they t y t 
ees: wouldn’t show their disapproval. Of course e€ sO u e uaran ee 
: they’re perfectly innocent 2 e he 
a “Inwhat way, Belle? Disapproval of what2” to Grow New Hair in 90 Days 
’ “Why, of our war against indecent films, 
for instance. Mrs. Gilbert could set such a Thi N W 
laid splendid example if she would. But as you say, 1s ew ay=— or your money refunded ! 
she has her own views.” 
“ ; ra]?” ° . 
aia Has she shown disapproval?” A written money-back guarantee given 
Miss Galloway fell into confusion; in some b a 
lered distress she murmured: ‘Oh, I’m sorry! I y your own drug or department store 
You shouldn't have spoken. I wouldn't think of Nampa, Idaho, Nov. 24, 1924 This is to offer you new hair—lustrous, beautiful, 
nger criticizing her, you understand.” When the When I began use of Van Ess my youthful—in 90 days. 
into husband insisted upon a fuller explanation, she scalp was practically bare. Used : 3 , 
» said: “Why, it’s simply that sh switches ten years to conceal bald- World-famous dermatologists are now using a sim- 
| ap- reluctantly anaunah y» pty a ~ ness. Applied Van Ess daily last thir- ilar basi ith believabl 1 If i 
or 80 has been patronizing some of the very pictures teen months. My hairhas uniformly iar basic treatment— with unbelievable results. If it 
oh we denounce. Not that they could hurt a increased in thickness anak dae ten fails, it costs you nothing. We take all risks. 
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| more complacently eyed himself in the glass. 
| Her ““Plumed Knight”! That was very sweet 
and touching, but he really was a knightly 
figure, with his tall, clean, straight body; his 
handsome, ruddy face and that fine head of 
silver hair. He examined his hair more care- 
fully, ran his fingers through it. That new 
barber was careless; he had clipped it too 
short. Hair like that was more becoming 
if worn a shade longer. 

A man’s home is often a pretty fair index 
of his character. The Gilbert residence, for 
instance, was impressive from the outside, 
and its grounds, inasmuch as they showed 
from the street, were meticulously kept. 
Luxuriant shrubbery and some fine old ivy 
softened the outlines of the house itself and 
concealed its unattractive features. Inside, it 
was chilly and formal and rather colorless in 
spite of ‘all that its mistress had been able to 
do, for Gilbert had employed a decorator to 
furnish thé more important first floor rooms— 
those which visitors saw. The butler’s pantry 
and the kitchen he had never remodeled and 
they were both antiquated and inconvenient: 

Up-stairs it was much the same. Mrs. 
Gilbert’s and Edith’s bedrooms were quite 
nice, but his was the largest and the most 
luxurious room in the house. The guest 
chambers were only fair—a fact of little im- 


portance inasmuch as they were seldom 
occupied. As for the service wing, it was 
dark and damp and the plumbing was 
wretched. 


Mrs. Gilbert had long since abandoned her 
efforts to effect further betterments in the prem- 
ises, for her husband declared that they suited 
him and he refused to allow her to make any 
changes. Having learned by experience how 
useless it was to try to dent that shell of self- 
satisfaction with which he was armored, she 
had to content herself with trying to run the 
place as well and as economically as possible. 

Today, when he sought her out, she inferred 
from his expression and from his tone of voice 
that he was pained at something and she man- 
aged to guess pretty well what it was when he 
began by telling her all about his success with 
the censorship bill. 


subject in his mind, he {said: “In view of the 
outstanding position I have taken in this mat- 
ter of salacious motion pictures, I am a little 
surprised that you are not more careful to re- 





spect it. I’m afraid you don’t realize the full 
force of your example. As my wife you are 
a person of importance, and the community 
watches you with jealous eyes.” 
“Henry’—Mrs. Gilbert spoke smilingly— 


| “isn’t it possible that you exaggerate our im- 


portance? If you only knew it, Hopewell 
cares very little what we do so long as we be- 
have ourselves decently.” 

“Our conceptions of ‘decent’ behavior are 
at variance,” Gilbert said stiffly. “I repeat 
that it is inconsiderate of you utterly to dis- 
regard my views.” 

“Perhaps it is,” his wife admitted. “But, 
Henry, are you considerate of my views? 
Or those of other people?” 

The man stirred impatiently. ‘Let us not 
argue—play hide and seek with words. It is 
time we had a serious talk. Frankly, I’m not 
at all satisfied with—with the condition of 
affairs in my own household. For some time 
I have been aware of a growing resentment on 
Edith’s part, and increasing rebellion against 
my authority. As much as I hate to say so, 
I’m afraid you are to blame for it. She is not 
developing into the sort of girl I had hoped.” 

“No. Idaresay sheisn’t. And of course you 
can’t understand why.” 

“Right, I can’t. I have tried by word 
and by deed to inculcate in her the ideals 
of true womanhood, but the seed appears to 
have fallen upon sterile ground. Youth, I 
grant you, is prone to be headstrong and 
thoughtless, but her total lack of sym- 
pathetic ss 

“Henry!” his wife interrupted again with a 








|smile, “I’m just one mother, not’ a “whole 
imothers’ club. For heaven’s sake let’s talk 


Having, as he thought, adroitly led up to the 
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like man and wife! Now then, you know very 
well there’s nothing wrong with Edith. What 
has she done this time?” 

“Tt isn’t ‘this time’; it’s all the time. I am 
alarmed by her antagonism to my ideas. 
She is becoming a worldly girl. Take her 
manner of dressing; she refuses absolutely to 

t my desires.” 

“If you mean that she resents your ideas 
about dress, I’ll agree. I don’t like them, 
either. If you had your way we’d be the 
dowdiest women in town. 
observe styles, Henry.” 


“J’m not going to argue that matter. What | 
concerns me more deeply is the girl’s moral and | 
spiritual welfare. I have reason to feel con- | 


cerned. She is a young woman now; she is 
beginning to feel the impulses and the yearn- 
ings of her sex.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“Qh, I have eyes! I’m shrewd in such mat- 
ters. Have you ever observed the way she 
brightens up, sparkles, when men are around? 
She becomes a different creature. I trust 
you realize the significance of that—that 
peculiar animation, without my speaking more 
lainly.” 

F “Isn’t that natural—perfectly normal?” 

Gilbert did not deign to answer. “Long 
ago I made plain my opposition to dancing. 
Idid not actually forbid it in so many words— 
why should I? How could I explain to her, 
without indelicacy, the fact that physical 
contact of that sort is bound to stimulate the 
baser passions? I discover that she has learned 
how to execute these modern jungle antics 
and actually practises them with young men 
at the country club! 

“One day I surprised her in a disgraceful 
exhibition with that Dicky Young. They were 
romping through the house; he was chasing 
her; they were laughing hysterically. She 
wore one of those thin, knitted silk things—a 
sort of sweater—and there was no corset 
underneath. Her—well, the womanly outlines 
of her figure were most noticeable. I was 
shocked, really. He caught her; they wrestled, 
struggled; her hair was down and there was 


‘an unmistakable brightness, a glitter to her 


eyes. It could have had but one significance. 
The game they were pretending to play had 
only one purpose—he was hungry to get his 
hands upon her; her flight was a subterfuge 
to excite him. 

“Innocent amusement is one thing; a de- 
liberate effort to arouse animal instincts in 
the predatory male is quite another. I’m no 
prude, but I tremble at thought of the precipice 
toward which our daughter is rushing. I 
have been too careless, too indulgent. I have 
left her welfare too much in your hands.” 

When his wife stirred, the speaker raised a 
soft white hand. “Wait! Ispeak kindly. We 
have different ideas about many things and I’m 
not censuring you. I dare say your love for 


Women have to | 








Edith blinds you to the truth. But the fact | 


remains that our little girl is being awakened 
to her—I can’t think of any word ‘better 
than sex-consciousness—and we must begin 
at once to combat it. That is one matter I 
had in mind.” 

“What you say frightens me, indeed,” the 


"woman said. 


“Pm glad———”’ 

“Yes, it frightens me to think what would 
become of her if something happened to me. 
From what you told me a while ago I assume 
that you blame this awakening of Edith’s ‘sex- 
consciousness’ upon motion pictures.” 

“To some extent, yes. I knew that you took 
her to picture shows now and: then, but I 
assumed that you exercised a motherly care 
to make sure that she saw only clean, instruc- 
tive pictures such as the news reels, the scenic 
views and perhaps the historical film dramas.” 

“Oh, Henry! You’re quite absurd,” Mrs. 
Gilbert wearily exclaimed. 

Her husband colored; stiffly he said: “Please 
don’t anger me. I had no idea you permitted 

t to see vulgar and salacious pictures; 
things like ‘Silken Savages,’ for instance.” 

I suppose Miss Galloway told you we were 
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there. She sees all the.sexy features herself.’ 

“Then you did see it?” 

“Yes, indeed. The acting had been widely 
advertised. Both Edith and I thought the 
story itself was pretty stupid.” The speaker’s 
tone changed as.she continued: “If you’ were 
like other men, Henry—or perhaps I'd better 
say if I had a mind like yours—I’d resent 
your intimacy with that woman.” 

“That is an unwarranted remark,” the man 
declared with some heat. “Belle Galloway is 
a woman of the highest character and——” 

“But I haven’t a mind like yours. And 
besides, I’m sure she wouldn’t do anything 
wrong.” 

“T’m glad you acknowledge——” 

“She hasn’t the courage. Neither have you.” 

There was a moment of silence during which 
Henry Gilbert had a struggle with himself. 
He ended it by saying: “We will not discuss 
her. What I wish to say is this: I am dis- 
satisfied with the atmosphere in which Edith 
is growing up and the way you are looking 
after her. She is in danger. I have endured 
your lack of sympathy with my ideals, but I 
cannot tolerate your open defiance of them 
which is reflected in her. I tell you her soul 
is at stake. We must make a change and I 
think I have arrived at the solution. I propose 
to send her to my sister Ella and——” 

“What?” Mrs. Gilbert exclaimed. 

“Ella is willing to take her and exercise 
the same careful supervision over her that she 
exercised over her own child.” 

“Do you mean to say you and Ella have 
talked this over? You mean you want to 
send Edith there—to live?” The mother’s 
voice was sharp with incredulity. 

“For a while. For a year, perhaps.” 

‘“‘Why—it’s absurd! I won’t let you.” 

‘Alice!’ the husband cried in a shocked tone. 

“T can’t believe you’re serious.” 

“Tam. Quite serious.” 

It was an instant before Mrs. Gilbert 
managed to inquire, “You actually mean to 
tell me that I’m not a fit person to raise my 
own child? Is that it?” 

“The facts are as they are. Edith is unruly. 
She refuses to respect my wishes or to obey 
my commands.” 

“That’s not true!” 

“J am forced to the reluctant conclusion 
that your lack of sympathy if not your actual 
antagonism to my views encourages her.” 

“Well, she isn’t going to Ella’s,” the mother 
said in a tone of finality. ‘We didn’t argue 
the Galloway matter; we won’t argue this.” 


“My dear! This is nothing less than 
defiance.” 
“Exactly. Defiance! A veto!” Mrs. 


Gilbert’s eyes were blazing now. ‘“You’ve 
had your own way for twenty years; I’m 
going to have mine, for once. I’ve listened 
patiently to you, although it seems incredible 
that a man of your intelligence can be so 
narrow, so bigoted. But you’re honest, 
sincere. You’re an amazing man, Henry. So 
blind! And so—nasty!” 

“Nasty!” Gilbert’s voice quivered. 

“You’re the nastiest-minded man I ever 
knew. You proved it here, now. Dancing 
means nothing to you except physical con- 
tact, the rubbing of bodies. Music, rhythm, 
mirth, gaiety—you can’t understand them; 
all you see in a dance is sexual stimulus. 
Thank heaven, the boys aren’t like you! 
Edith is sweet and clean and fragrant with 
youth. Dicky Young is a decent, healthy- 
minded lad. They’ve grown up together. 
You see them romping, laughing, and you 
take offense. Why? Because you see them 
through the eyes of a satyr. Oh, you’re clean 
enough in your body, but your mind is filthy! 
I suppose that’s why you're a ‘reformer.’ 
You see enticement in that girl’s actions and 
lust in the boy’s. You’re blind to the lovely 
lines of an innocent girl’s figure; all you can 
see is the swell of the bosom. Your own daugh- 
ter. Faugh!” 

“That’s enough!” Gilbert shouted. 

“Oh, no, it isn’t enough! You say I’m not’a 
fit mother; I say vou’re not a fit father. Neither 


is your sister Ella a fit woman to raise a girl— > 
my girl. She’s like you. We're going to under. ! 
stand matters once and for all, Henry. You're | 
not going to take Edith away from'’me. You _ 
crushed me, but I won’t let you crush her. | 
You’ve done your best to strangle her, smother . 
her, but you shan’t steal her youth and her 
joyousness; you shan’t pull the wings off of her 

butterflies. Not while I live.” eed 

“I—I have never been spoken to like this? § 
Gilbert stammered in extreme agitation, °| | 

“I’m sure of that. Probably it is the first 
time you ever tried to snatch a child from its | 
mother’s arms. Not that you wouldn’t do it 
now that you make it your business to live _ 
other people’s lives for them. But you’re not : 
going to live Edith’s for her. She’s going to 
do that for herself.” 

“Am I to understand that you propose to 
go on as you have been going; to encourage 
her in her wickedness and her rebellion? 
Do you propose to widen the breach between 
her and me?” 

“T—don’t know what you’re to understand 
except that you shan’t take her away.” The 
speaker’s first flaming wrath had -burned itself 
out; she was trembling weakly. ‘I don’t want 
to feel that there is any breach between you. 
I want her to love you. I want her to be happy 
and to realize the full promise of all that life 
holds out to her.” 

“‘At least we are one in that.” 

In some hesitation the mother continued: 
“She’s your child as well as mine, Henry. I 
must think of that. We must never have 
another scene like this—I’m not strong enough 
to stand it. I'll do my best to have her respect 
your wishes—but you must do your share, ° 
You must realize that she’s no longer a child, 
but that she has a mind and a conscience of 
herown. Just because it isn’t exactly like yours 
is no sign that she’s wilful or wicked. If only 
you could see that!” ‘ 

“T, too, deeply regret this scene,” Gilbert ’ 
said. “Your unyielding attitude shows me’ 
that I have a problem to meet—a problem’ 
which will require earnest thought and heart- 
felt prayer. We have arrived at a critical 
juncture, Alice; we must trust in divine wis- 
dom.” He sighed deeply and turned to go. 

“Don’t try to take her away!” the wife 
warned him. 

“There is a right road and there is One Who 
will point it out,” he asserted piously. “I 
shall appeal to Him and we must abide by His | 
will.” He went to his own room. y 

Now Gilbert, as a matter of fact, had not ' 
the slightest intention of leaving this matter | 
entirely to God; it was something he considered 


himself capable of handling quite well, but he’ : 


did feel the need of an excuse to end the inter- 
view with his wife without loss of dignity. He , 
could not stomach defeat at her hands and yet 
her positive refusal even to consider his de- 
mand left him high and dry. 

And no solution presented itself, even upon 
calmer consideration in his own chamber. It 
was not so easy to separate mother and daugh- 
ter as it had seemed. His wife’s defiance 
had come as a disagreeable shock and he was 
unused to shocks. They angered him. He 
had always had his own way. What’ had: 
come over Alice? He paced the floor in frown-" 
ing preoccupation. ; 

The inconsistency of her! To pretend that» 
she was the aggrieved party! That was like , 
a woman. He had made a mistake perhaps< 
in broaching the subject so boldly instead of? 
leading up to it more gradually and proving 
by actual evidence how demoralizing. her 
influence had become. It was demoralizing 
and he had no intention of permitting it to 
continue. No, a thousand times no! 

What a bitter tongue Alice had! a 
called him “nasty”—a “nasty-minded man”! 
That was something he could never forget. 
Never! An outrageous remark. And 0 
wickedly untrue. As if he were not the purest 
of men and the truest of husbands. Why, he 
had never been unfaithful to his marriage 
vows in word, in deed or in thought, notwith- 
standing the fact that he and Alice had long: 
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We have published an authentic and interesting booklet on Florida which will be sent postpaid for Ten Cents. This 
booklet together with any one section of map below (size, 11x17) for Fourteen Cents. Simply write your name, address 
and map section required, enclose stamps and forward to “Florida Section,” COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE, New York. a, 





WE SELL 
OCEAN FRON TAGE 


Have copywritten the yr , le aerial survey 
ever made of the entire East Coast of Florida, this work 
having been done by the Fairchild Aerial Survey Cor- 
poration of New York *at a tremendous cost to us 
This work is compiled in yolume form and indexed in 
such @ manner that a prospective investor can readily 
turn to the parcel of beach frontage in which he is 
interested and determine the character of growth on the 
land; whether the beach elevation is high or low; and 
in fact the photograph supplies the investor with a 
better knowledge of the property: than if he were to 
personally inspect same, as it would be almost impossi- 
ble to thoroughly inspect the average large tract of 
oean frontage owing to the dense growth the land 
in many sections is covered with. Every parcel of ocean 
rn on entire East Coast has been personally in- 

pected by this Corporation. We cheerfully answer all 
Sores Segardlesa of who owns the property. 


L. E. FITZGERALD CO. 
602 Citizens Bank Bldg. West Palm Beach, Florida sect. J 


Can be obtained 
iT safety in i 

FLORIDA 
First Mortgages and First 
Mortgage Bonds on im- 
proved real estate in a well 
developed section of Miami, 
Florida, pay 1% to 2% 
more ‘than in the older, more 
populous parts of the country. 
Take advantage of this high in- 
terest rate with absolute safety. 
For over sineteen years our offi- 
cials have served their clients 
without loss to a single investor. 

Write for Our New Investment Booklet °**C’” Sect. 3 

DAVENPORT & RICH MORTGAGE CO. , 
9. PROFESSIONAL BLOG., MIAMI, FLORIDA 


Safe 8% Bonds 


WE « poten each bond, guaranteeing interest and 
Pi rc which by collect and Pay promptly. 
are: secured by first 
ceed office buildings § in Florida worth wae amount 
Many insurance and trust companies pur- 
our securities. Our company, established 
several years ago, specializes in first mortgage loans. 
t CM gives full particulars. 


Palm Beach Guaranty Co, 
West Palm Beach, Florida sect. 5 
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3523 Grand Central Terminal - New York City 
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Governor Martin 


Predicts Great 
Growth for 
Florida. 
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Those seeking wealth, health and happiness 
are invited to Florida, the land of opportunity 
and the Nation’s playground. Blessed by 
nature with a climate and a soil unsurpassed by 
any place on the globe, Florida, the last pioneer 
state of the Union, is developing with an almost 
unbelievable rapidity. This amazing develop- 
ment is one of the outstanding things of similar 
character in the history of the United States. 

Twenty years ago Florida’s population was 
measured in terms of thousands, but it is now 
rapidly approaching the 1,500,000 mark, it is 
distributed over a wide area, a great deal of 
which two decades ago was inaccessible terri- 
tory. Today this same territory is being | 
served by unexcelled transportation facilities, 








and is teeming with thriving towns and cities. 
From its present rate of growth, it is estimated | 
that within the next ten years the State’s | 
population will exceed five millions. | 

Florida is the first of all the states in the | 
number of growing days of crops—which means 
three hundred and sixty-five. 

It also ranks first in the diversity of food 
products, variety of crops, production of 
Phosphate, Fuller’s Earth, Naval Stores, Lum- 
ber, Citrus and other tropical fruits and 
fisheries. 

Richard H. Edmonds, Editor of the Manu- 
facturers’ Record, once said, “One square foot 
of Florida’s climate is worth more than all the 
coal fields of Pennsylvania.” This statement 
probably sums up the State’s best asset. 

Florida has the greatest coast line mileage 
and the second greatest area of water surface of 
any state, and is second largest in area of any 





state east of the (Continued on page 218) 
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(( Sox ——~Viiami 
S. "s. H. F. ALEXANDER 
48 hours of Glorious Travel 


A new service by this largest, fastestand most 
luxurious coastwise liner in the world. Anew 
standard of comfort, service and speed. 

First Sailing, October 22 

and every five days thereafter 
For beautifully illustrated booklet, ask any 
ticket or tourist agent, travel bureau, orwrite 
THEADMIRAL LINE, 604 Fifth Seet.J 
Ave., New York City or 220East 
Flagler Street, Miami, Fla. 
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San Jose Tourist Hotel 


Jacksonville, Florida 


18 hole Donald Ross Golf Course and 

Country Club adjoining; situated on 20 

foot bluff overlooking the beautiful St. 

Johns River. Modern throughout. Opens 

on or about January Ist, 1926. Rates on 

application. Reservations in advance. 
Section Man E 


Fete erspu ORIDA 

The Sunshine City 
Hospitality and entertainment 
await you in the Sunshine 
City. Located between the Gulf 


of Mexico and Tampa Bay, 
St. Petersburg mang a vent ‘round 


climate cag nr Golt, bath- 
ing, fishing ating, and other 














sports. Good hotels and apart- 

ments. 

For information and_ booklet 
address: 


H. F. DILLMAN 


Chamber of Commerce _ Sect. F 
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FIRST-AMERICAN BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
WEST PALM BEACH 


Will Serve Your Every Need 
In South Florida 


Prompt, Efficient, and Courteous 
Service 


RESOURCES OVER NINE MILLION DOLLARS 
Sect. J 
DIXIE COURT HOTEL 
WEST PALM BEACH 
New. Modern. Fireproof. Opens December 1, 1925. 
132 rooms, splendidly furnished, oo with tub or shower 
bath. Convenient to golf, tennis, gurf-bathing, fishing. 
suiting, shopping and theatres. Sect. J 
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Mississippi River. Its area is equal to that 
of Vermont, Connecticut and Rhode Island 
combined. In other words, Florida is an 
I‘mpire within itself and is capable of feeding 
the entire United States. No state has a 
greater variety of soil and climate. It leads 
all states in the production of winter grown 
vegetables. Approximately two hundred and 
fifty varieties of field and truck crops and nuts 
are grown in huge commercial quantities in 
Florida. 

Florida is not on a boom. 





Its development 
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since ceased to love each other or to be husband 
and wife except in name. A satyr! Oh, the 
calumny! 

The more he pondered -over Alice’s accusa- 
tions, the more they rankled and the angrier 
he became. He was like that; given to nursing 
his wrongs and to inflaming his injuries. He 
decided at last that he must indeed turn to 
prayer, not to ask guidance but to seek refuge 
from the turmoil within him. . Prayer came 
easily to him and -when he sought guidance in 
public he always knelt. When he was alone, 
however, he did not kneel; that suppliant at- 
titude, like his deep, resonant chest tones, he 
reserved for use in the presence of an audience. 


pretty accurately what had brought on this con- 
dition, and naturally she was aghast. She was 
offended at her father’s criticism of her own 
conduct, but this feeling was lost in indigna- 
tion over his proposal to send her away. It 
seemed incredible that any man could be so 
thoughtless or so unfeeling as to harrow the 
sensibilities of a woman in her mother’s 
nervous condition by even suggesting such a 
thing. She said as much. 

Mrs. Gilbert neither admitted nor denied 
that her husband had made that proposal 
but she did say: “Your father is a fortunate 
man; he has never suffered.” 

“He’d be the last one to acknowledge that,” 


He 


and the activity of its citizens and those who He seated himself now in his most comfort- Edith protested. ‘Why, Mims dear, he’s in Ny 
are pouring into the State is just a natural | able over-stufied chair and closed his eyes. constant anguish at the wickedness all around f 
growth, which is destined to go on and on until | js appeal was sincere enough; earnestly and him.” : { 
the State ranks with the richest and most silently he asked God to show him a way by “He hasn’t a nerve. He never had a sick N 
populous in the Union. which he could humble his wife and overcome day. How can he feel sympathy?” f 
her opposition to his own will. “I know. And he’s never had a moral ache, \ 
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He was tired; it was pleasant thus to relax, 
but after the first few moments he could not 
concentrate wholly upon his task, for he kept 
thinking of what Alice had called him. .A 
nasty-minded man! ... A satyr was a 
wanton creature with the hairy ears of a 
goat . . He could not see, beneath the 
folds of his daughter’s sweater, the slim grace 
of a virgin figure—only the outlines of a 
woman’s bosom! What a coarse, what a beastly 
thing to say! Alice would repent that speech. 
And she had been so low-minded as to suggest 
the possibility of an unwise intimacy between 
him and Belle Galloway. Such lewdness! 
But Alice had always been embarrassingly 
frank about sex matters. And Edith had 


or a pain in his conscience, either.” 

“Everything was made to order for him. 
He was never lost, bewildered; his road was 
always straight and smooth. The only im- 
pulsive thing he ever did was to marry me and 
I’m quite sure he often regrets it.” 

“Nonsense! Why, that would indicate that 
he was made of common mortal clay. He’s 
too perfectly well satisfied with himself to 
regret anything he ever did. The fact that he 
did it proves that it was right.” 

“You’re bitter, my dear.” 

“Yes. Bitter! I used to admire him. I 
was proud of him. I’m old enough now to 
think for myself and I’m finding it harder 
every day even to respect him.” 





695 Central Avenue, St. Petersburg _Sect-F | inherited something of that—that wantonness. “Edith!” 
GREYNOLDS & CLARK, INC. What a contrast between women like Alice “Oh, I’m truthful with you! Selfishness is th 
General Brokers j|and Miss Galloway! Imagine Belle putting the most despicable sin there is and he’s sage 
ACREAGE—BUSINESS PROPERTIES /such a vile construction upon his remarks. thoroughly selfish. Not in money matters, of withar 
To-Day’s Market | She was a good, a modest woman Funny course, but in important things. Some people tof co 
West Palm Beach=-Florida Sect. J | that she should refuse to leave Hopewell, even may be selfish in the small material things and te 
ST. PETERSBURG REAL ESTATE __s§to accept a position of influence. Just because still be generous in the big ones that really 
ER SL CS et SN eI “8 a She ~_ . ~— pocnin epnin dl —_ : — wish _ — * sees a 
| but she possessed also the strength to re weak, impulsive, affectionate, bad man. 
C. BUCK TURNER CO., REALTORS it. mh of the grosser sort are ‘ileeed adore hin” 
147 Central Avenue Sect, F to develop moral strength, powers of resistance Mrs. Gilbert was surprised one day when The 
2 He had never seen Belle in one of those her husband announced that he was leaving Oval 
PRINCESS MARTHA thin sweater things that Edith wore, but he that afternoon for New York. Basin, 
Gen A ear. Ot et comntenee fan Fibra, | could fancy how well she would look “Will you be back in time for Edith’s birth- ‘soa 
West Coast. Write for Booklet. Mr. Gilbert dozed off; sleep put an end to day?” she inquired. salt we 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA Sect-F | his moment of prayer. “When is it?” bathing 
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Are you interested in Florida? 


By all means subscribe for The Hollywood Magazine, the 





He awoke refreshed and with the realization 
that during his religious abstraction a new 
thought had indeed come to him, a possible 
means of forcing his wife’s consent to his plans 
for Edith. It was dim, unformed; it seemed 
impractical at first, but the more he thought 
of it, the more promise it held. It would 
involve a trip to New York, the judicious 


“The fifteenth.” 

“Yes, yes! Of course. But the fifteenth——” 
Gilbert consulted a pocket date book. ‘‘That’s 
the last day of the convention of the State 
Betterment League. I’m afraid I'll have to 
be in Owensburg; we have some important 
reform measures coming up.” 

“Can’t you get back for the party?” 


all Tuarida | Geographic, publisned , monthly by THE | expenditure of considerable money, even the “Party? To be sure, you're giving het 
tie magazine in the South, Reliable. Three dollars a | Straining of what he considered to be his code a party. I’m afraid not. However’—the 
year. Address Florida Society, Hollywood, Fla. Sect. of morals, but the stake was worth all that, speaker smiled acidly—‘‘I dare say my ab- 





and more. 


sence will not prove to be an unrelieved mis- 
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Mrs. Gilbert was a highly strung, sensitive fortune. The young people Edith associates se 
DRAFTI NG Lessons woman. She was frail and she had suffered with will hardly miss me.” sugges 
from more than the average number of physical — Wistfully the wife said: “You could make 5% 
: ! ills; it is quite likely that her life with Henry them miss you, Henry. They’re nice young- ranea 
actual H) sent Mg | Gilbert would have made her an invalid had _ sters and we’ve seen most of them grow up. archit 





to prove you can learn AT HOME 
in your spare time! 























it not been for a considerable reserve supply 
of nervous force. 
During the past year, however, she had failed 


They’re a little bit afraid of you, that’s all.” 
“Conscience makes cowards of us all.” 
“I’m sorry you are going to be away. I 





OUTFIT! 7 have made Drafting so simple to learn. ' perceptibly, not so much in appearance as in won’t be here for many more of Edith’s 

ven how master it quickly and easily at home spirit. She had always been sunny, gay, birthdays. es aa 

high eradé| ‘ing lessons F'ree to show you that you can | Possessed of a thousand charming, birdlike Gilbert glanced sharply at his wife. “Why 

Triangle, become an Expert Draftsman. At the | ways that were a delight to her daughter, but do you feel that way?” 

Savervthing| Same time T will tell you all about the of late she had suffered periods of intense | The woman shrugged. “I don’t know. 

Hiven” with-| open to Draftsmen. There’s a big demand | depression and the latter was frankly worried. Imagination—a premonition perhaps.” 

ssientcet| fhg'to end: at $76t0 $126 awe” | The family physician assured Edith that the “Imagination, no doubt. Make it a nice 

Train‘? Job*"* Raise ¢ metamorphosis through which the elder woman party; see that everything is’ well done. I 

mcg scaalen tedn teen was going was quite natural and need cause no_ can’t afford to have Edith’s parties look cheap. 

$40 a week, go into Draft- @ serious apprehensions and that about all any- He left without kissing her. 

ing. You can learn by my one could do was to help banish the “blue” On his way to the office that morning Gilbert One of 

new job-method in a few : 3 < : ; 

months. Free Job Service spells and to treat her with the utmost tender- did an impulsive thing; he stopped in at a “= yy 

Sar woth Students and Graduates ness and consideration. florist’s, bought an expensive box of roses mst 

| ~ A B— wherg One of these black periods of depres- and had it sent to Miss Galloway. In the box 

zee ere ks Bee for opeareen. sion followed her scene with her husband; he enclosed a brief note. It was the first 

Send _peietgginen st mg she suffered from some repressed excitement; time he had ever done anything of the sort 

Se more than once she protested. wildly that and later he asked himself what had prompted Sigg 
Chief Drafting Engineer : Edith must never leave her. “Gradually, from him today. It was years since he had bought ment 

AMERICAN SCHOOL, Dept. D-814, CHICAGO | words dropped now and then, the girl learned flowers for anything except a funeral. But it wh 
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West Indies 


Cruises — 


BARBADOS—MARTINIQUE— 
BERMUDA-—and TEN MORE! 


Glorious names. Tempting beyond words 
to visit the colorful cities of northern 
South America, the Panama Canal, and 
the islands of the Caribbean. 
Accommodations cost 

but a trifle over 

$8 per day, up 
The Megantic is a delightful ship, spe- 
cially constructed for tropical cruising, 
and you have an added advantage in the 
25 years’ experience of the White Star 
Line in West Indies Cruises. 


WhiteSear MEGANTIC 
Jan. 23; Feb. 27 c 
30-31 days 


Fill out the coupon below. It 
will bring you an interestingly 
illustrated booklet. 
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The Cruise of the “‘Scythia’’ to the Mediterranean 
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it is unsurpassed. Pre-arranged shore excursions 
at ewery port, included in the rate. Finest hotels 
and the best of everything. Unusually long stay, 
at the height of the season, in Egypt and Palestine. 
Stop-over privilege in Europe 
Rates, deck plans, itinerary and full information 
on request. Prompt reservation advisable. 


Frank Tourist Company 


542 Fifth Ave., New York 













1529 Locust Street, Philadelphia 
582 Market St., San Francisco, At Bank of America, Los Angeles 
(Est. 1875.) aris Cairo London 








Clark’s Famous Cruises 


By Cunard line, new oil-burners 


Jan. 20, Around the World Cruise 
westward. 128 days, $1250 to $3000. 
Jan. 30, Mediterranean Cruise 
62 days, $600 to $1700. 

June 30, 1926, Norway 
and Western Mediterranean; 53 days, 

$550 to $1250. 


Rates include hotels, drives, guides, fees. 
Longest experienced cruise management. 
Established 30 years. 


F. C. CLARK, Times Bidg., New York 
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was a graceful thing to do, and he had felt 
inpelled to tell her that he was going away. 
He hoped she would not. consider him forward. 

Evidently she did not, for she phoned him 
promptly; she was effusive in her thanks. She 
was, in fact, quite flustered. 

“Do you like them?” he inquired in a warm 
voice. 

Of course Miss Galloway liked them, but 
what completely overwhelmed her was to 
realize that he had thought of her, had thought 
to tell her good-by. One thing only could have 
added to her pleasure—if he himself had 
brought the flowers. 

“What an amiable speech!” Gilbert purred. 
“Didn’t I say you were spoiling me with 
flattery? Do you know, Belle, those are the 
first flowers I’ve sent to a woman in—I don’t 
know how long. I feel quite self-conscious.” 

There was a pause, then she said: “I wish 
you could see how cheerful they make my 
You’ve—never been here, have you?” 

hin 

“I—it would be lovely if you would drop 
in some afternoon. I have so many things to 


| talk about; I need your advice so badly. 
| My place is very simple, of course, and I have 
'no callers. Advice about our work, I mean. 


We could have a cup of tea; I’m sure you 
wouldn’t mind the simple way I live.” The 
speaker laughed without reason and Gilbert 
realized that she was quite agitated. This, 
and the fact that a mile or more of copper 
wire separated them, induced him to say: 

“You have only to ask me. A cup of tea 
from your hands, and a cozy chat! I’m 
enchanted at the prospect.” So much can be 
conveyed by a tone. 

“T was thinking—this afternoon—your train 


| doesn’t leave until five-thirty.” 


“Splendid! 
is convenient.” 

Gilbert experienced a moment of trepidation, 
a panicky feeling of guilt, when he hung up. 
This he dismissed. Belle Galloway was in the 
habit of calling upon him whenever it became 
necessary for them to see each other. Why 
should he feel as if he were doing something 
clandestine in going to see her? Absurd! 

He smiled as he recalled her agitation when 
she invited him: no wonder she had faltered, 
for she was an obscure person and he was the 
biggest man in Hopewell. Knowing her as he 
did he suspected that he would be about the 
first masculine caller she had ever entertained 

. Her ‘Plumed Knight”! There was a 
pretty sentiment about that. To have dis- 
covered that Belle Galloway was at heart 
sentimental was indeed a tribute to his 
shrewdness. 

In spite of the anticipation with which he 
had looked forward to four o’clock, the hour 
he spent in Miss Galloway’s little flat turned 
out to be intensely uncomfortable. Un- 
comfortable for both him and her. He could 
not entirely shake off a feeling of impropriety 
and he had to talk over it, to smother it with 
words. As a result he babbled. He was 
beautifully at ease; his voice was unctuous; 
his laughter was low and mellow; nevertheless 
there were times when he experienced difficulty 
in coordinating his thoughts and his tongue, 
and he talked as incoherently as a parrot. 

As for the woman, she was in a painful 
flutter. At one moment she was pale and 
silent, at the next she was flushed and garru- 
lous. She hung upon his every word with 
flattering deference; an absorbed, unblinking 
interest that merely masked a complete mental 
turmoil. For all she knew he might have been 


I'll stop by about four, if that 


| talking Volapiik. She was intensely aware of 


him but conscious only of herself and had a 
sudden knock come at the door she probably 
would have smothered a scream. Her impulse 
would have been to hide him in a closet. 
They talked about the Lord’s Day League 


jand the effect of Sunday golf; juvenile de- 


| linquency, corruption in public office and- the 


campaign for funds for the new Anti-Nicotine 
Society. It was all wretchedly stupid and im- 


| personal, but it left both of them profoundly 
Stirred and intensely excited. 


Arriving in New York, Henry Gilbert made 


an appointment with the head of a well-known’ 


detective agency and outlined a proposal to 


him that caused the latter to shake his head 


doubtfully and say: 

“That’s a pretty tough job. How do yoy 
expect us to go back twenty years and dig 
up anything against a woman?” 

“I don’t know, I’m sure. I have no acquain- 
tance with this line of work, but I assumed you 
detectives could do the impossible. Especially 
if the—er—inducements were sufficient.” The 
manager shot a quick glance at his caller, but 
the latter went on: 
from reading detective stories in my youth, 
I’ve had no actual experience, outside of cer. 
tain investigations made necessary by our 
local reform movements and ° 

“I don’t say it’s impossible, but why go 
back so far? Why not look into her recent 
life?” 

“That would be useless. She has conducted 
herself with rigorous propriety. She is very 
well thought of, quite respectable, I assure 
you.” 

“Then why be a grave-robber? 
run straight for twenty years, the old stuf 
is outlawed anyhow.” These words were 
spoken with some heat. ‘It’s not my business 
to ask what yours is, but the thing doesn’t 
look kosher. 
work or—blackmail. We leave that sort of 
thing to our competitors.” 

Mr. Gilbert was shocked, pained. 
see I shall have to speak plainly. May I 
have your assurance that what I tell you will 
be held in strictest confidence?” 

“You have that assurance.” 

“The lady is—Mrs. Gilbert, my wife.” 

“So? You understand, of course, that it’s 
not probable we could uncover anything that 





would help you get a divorce; not after you’ve/ 


> 





lived together for ¢ 


“I have no desire to divorce Mrs. Gilbert. | 


I could not do so even if I wished, on account 
of my position. I stand for all that is best in 


my community, all that is respectable and’ 
No, no! It is true that I mar-’ 


conservative. 
ried hastily and perhaps unwisely, but I have 


no serious complaint against my wife as such: : 
I make no accusations; I find no fault with her | 


except in one particular. 
“As a mother, she has failed. Her influence 
upon our daughter is not what it should be. 


I have told her so; she denies it. I have argued: 


that the welfare of our beloved child should 
be placed in my sister’s hands; she refuses to 
consent. I wish to confront her with the 


positive proof—evidence, at least—that she’ 


is inherently unfit to act as a moral teacher, a 
spiritual guide, to a young, innocent girl.” 
“Hm-m!’’ 


into Gilbert’s ruddy, handsome face. “You 


think if you can show that she was wild, made) 


a slip before she married you, she isn’t fit to 
look after her child? Isn’t that stretching it 
a bit thin?” 

“It is a matter which will lie between her 
and me. My daughter’s well-being is at stake; 
it is all I have to live for.” : 

“All right! I don’t see how you're going 
to help matters, but—I’m not here to tum 
business away. Was there ever any scandal?” 

“Yes. There was one matter—a divorce 
case. I think the newspapers at the time had 
a good deal to say about it.” 

“That’s something to begin on. [I'll put 
the best man I have at the case, but you'll 
have to help him a lot, Mr. Gilbert. You know 
what you want; you’re familiar with the facts. 

“T thank you. My heart yearns over my 
daughter; it cries out in her name for aid. 
Whatever the cost of your assistance may be 
I shall evidence my appreciation by sen 
you a check for double the amount.” 

‘Gilbert spent more time in New York than 
he had anticipated; he returned home barely 
in time to clear up his desk before leaving 
for the convention of the State Betterment 
League in Owensburg. Meanwhile Edith. 
her mother had been enthusiasti¢ally en 
in preparing for the-former’s birthday party— 


“Perhaps that comes. 


If she has - 


It sounds too much like spite. 


I] 


The listener gazed curiously: 
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an event which Mrs. Gilbert had always in- 
yested with great sentimental importance. 

Now Hopewell was an ordinary town, 

led with average families who lived in 
conformity with the average standard of social 
conduct, and the younger set was as irrespon- 
sible and as pleasure-loving as most younger 
sets. They were jealous of their freedom and 
intolerant of old-fashioned ideas; hence it was 
not an easy task’to entertain them under 
the Gilbert roof, where dancing was taboo and 
where anything like ordinary youthful abandon 
and high spirits was apt to meet with the 
owner’s disapproval. To succeed, without tol- 
erating an actual trespass upon her husband’s 
prejudices, had often tasked Mrs. Gilbert’s 
ingenuity. : 

This time she had hit upon the idea of having 
a“child’s party.” This made of it a costume 
affair, but at the same time was assurance that 
none of the costumes would be of a sort to 
ofiend even Gilbert’s narrow-gauged ideas of 
propriety. : ; i 

There was nothing startlingly original about 
the idea; nevertheless it was sufliciently 
“different” to be welcomed. 

It was during her first fitting that Edith had 
an inspiration. Without saying anything to 
her mother-she instructed the dressmaker to 
prepare another costume for the elder woman, 
prettier even than her own; then she bought 
little spring-heeled shoes, short stockings, an 
adorable child’s bonnet and other accessories 
tomatch. When she finally told her mother 
what she had done Mrs. Gilbert at first pro- 
tested that she was too old to appear in such 
amasquerade, but Edith won her over. 


On the night of the party the guests were | 


astonished and delighted when they were 
received not by one but by two hostesses 
dressed as much alike as two tiny twin sisters. 
With one accord they agreed that Mrs. Gilbert 
made the sweetest child present and promptly 
began to treat her as one of themselves. 

The dinner was a lot of fun, for the juvenile 
idea had been carried out. The dining-room 
had been transformed into a nursery; the 
diners sat in high chairs and wore bibs; they 
were supplied with mugs and food pushers, 
rattles and teething rings and toys with which 
to amuse themselves. A hired quartette 
played and sang several songs written by Mrs. 
Gilbert and set to nursery tunes—verses 
topical enough and sophisticated enough to 
excite genuine laughter. The writer was voted 
a “peach,” a “thoroughbred,” a “‘good sport.” 

She it was who really sounded the note of 
animation and sustained it during the evening. 
Once she had set the pace, youthful spirits 
did the rest, for the girls made mischievous 
babies and the boys were amusing young 
clowns. They became almost riotous when, 
with the aid of an old-fashioned magic lantern, 
photographs which had been gathered at 
considerable effort were flashed upon a screen 
showing those present as they actually had 
been when they were children. Never had the 
Gilbert house echoed to louder laughter. 

The party was an unusual success until 
Henry Gilbert arrived. 

In order to explain the reason for his unex- 
pected return and the frame of mind in which 
he came it will be necessary to go back a 
bit. With him on his way home from New 
York he had brought a typewritten report 
from that detective agency and this he read 
several times. He read it again on his way 
to Owensburg. 

Arrived there, he plunged immediately into 
the business of the convention and for the next 
three days he had leisure to think of nothing 
else. These conventions, by the way, were 
a joy to him; they were his principal hobby, 
for they brought him into contact with kindred 
spirits and what he had to say was reverently 
listened to. He was always the most important 
figure at these affairs. 


It was late on the afternoon of the fifteenth, | 
the last day of the assembly, that he met Miss | 


Galloway ‘in the lobby of his hotel. She 


confided to him that she had stopped in for | 
tea; he suggested that they sit down together. | 
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The main dining-room was empty, cheerless 
but an orchestra was playing in the Palm Room 
and thither the two were shown. 

Miss Galloway paused on the threshold 
when she saw several couples fox-trotting, 
“Why, it’s a dancing place!” she faltered. 
“Everybody knows you; do you think we'd 
better go in?” 

Gilbert shrugged. ‘There’s no other place 
to go. All the better-class places allow dancing 
at this time of day.” 

“T never can seem to get used to it,” the 
woman said as she and her companion seated 
themselves at a table as far removed as 
possible from the center of contamination, 
“T always feel as if I were in contact with some- 
thing lewd, something evil.” 

“Tut, tut! You're narrow-minded, my 
dear.” Gilbert smiled amiably. “Wrong. 
doing is largely a question of intent. These 
people are no doubt innocent enough; they’re 
merely blind. It is our task to lead them, 
What a blessed relief to enjoy a restful half. 
hour with you, after these last three days,” 
He sighed wearily. “Sometimes I stagger; 
the spirit weakens, Belle.” 

Instantly Miss Galloway became motherly; 
in a manner of speaking she began to hover 
her companion. It was a shame, he was work« 
ing too hard. Better for him to spare himself 
than to risk a breakdown. 
many who could attend to the exhausting 
detail of these conventions, whereas there was 
but one Henry Gilbert, one ““Plumed Knight.” 

Alas, no! Mr. Gilbert shook his head. 
People were like sheep; they were lost without 
a leader. He wondered if anyone would really 
care if he did break down. Perhaps the work 
of reform would go on just as well, or better, 
if he dropped out. 

Such words, Miss Galloway made him 
understand, were heretical, wicked. 

Gradually the conversation became almost 
entirely personal; Miss Galloway found herself 
paying a tribute to Gilbert not as the peerless 
champion of a great cause—of many great 
causes—but as a man and a friend. He made 
bold to express for the first time his keen 
appreciation of her admirable qualities as a 
woman. 

It turned out to be an agreeable téte-a-téte; 
confidences were exchanged which were en- 
nobling as well as informative. Upon the 
occasion of their last meeting each had been 
painfully self-conscious; today each was 
greedily aware of the other and their minds 
met, explored each other. A certain boldness 
took possession of them; inhibitions were 
ignored; they spoke obscurely and yet with a 
meaning which each believed the other com- 
prehended. As a matter of fact, neither did 
fully comprehend, and both were too diffident 
to pretend entire comprehension. 

It was a timid reconnaissance, a mental 
holding of hands that were clammy with dread. 
Emotionally, they were in a fever; physically, 
they were in a cold sweat. For once repres- 
sion was not a pose but a stern necessity; they 
played with their emotions, deliberately ex- 
cited them, until they refused further to react. 
It was chaste but indecent. : 

Gilbert finally spoke about the festivities 
scheduled for his house that evening and ex- 
pressed a hypocritical regret at missing them. 
His daughter’s birthday, a festival of youth and 
spirits in which he was denied a part! The 
life of a crusader was not all beer and skittles. 

Of course he meant near-beer. 

Miss Galloway knew all about Edith’s party, 
and she agreed that it was indeed a pity. 

“But what a novel idea to make it a chil- 
dren’s party!” she exclaimed enthusiastically. 
“Our younger set is pretty wild, I’m afraid, but 
Mrs. Gilbert can hold them in check if anybody 
can. She’s a wonderful woman.” 

“Yes.. Yes, indeed.” E 

“And it is so lovely of her to take an active 
part in the affair. How many mothers would 
go that far?” 

“Quite so,” Gilbert acknowledged. 

“As a matter of fact, not many women of her 
age could go that far.” Miss Galloway emitt 
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a dry rustle of laughter. ‘They haven’t the 
high spirits nor—the figures. I envy her; I 
really do. She’s so youthful and vivacious. 
Why, the dressmaker said she didn’t look a day 
over sixteen in her costume.” 
“Costume?” 

| “It was the sweetest thing—for anyone who 
| could wear that sort of thing, I mean. But 
she’s so clever at playing parts and of course 
| she learned how to make up her face on the 
stage.” 

“T don’t understand. You must have seen 
Edith’s costume.” 

“T saw both. Edith’s is pink, hers is light 
blue, even to the shoes and the little socks.” 

“Socks?” ejaculated the husband. 

“Why, of course. Didn’t you know? A 
complete French doll’s outfit. Low neck, bare 
arms and legs. It’s very chic and——” The 
speaker paused, she was swept by a sudden | 
agitation which deepened into panic at the | 
incredulity in Gilbert’s face. “Oh, I’m sorry!” | 
she gasped. ‘I supposed of course——”’ | 

There was a moment of silence, then Miss | 
Galloway fluttered breathlessly to the defense | 
of her sister. “I hope I haven’t given a wrong 
impression. I never dreamed she didn’t want 
you to know. Perhaps the costume isn’t as 
daring as I thought—it’s all in the way such 
things are worn, you know. She’s petite, of 
course, and she has a pretty neck and limbs. 
Then, too, it’s only a lark and all the others 
are going to wear something of the sort.” 

‘“Hm-m! Her intentions are all right, that I 
admit—but for the wife of a man in my position 
—I’m glad you told me, Belle.” 

His companion evidently felt that she had 
seriously blundered and in a nervous effort to 
cover her dismay she clumsily drew on her 
gloves. She rose and mumbled something 
about having to go; Gilbert went with her to 
the main entrance. 

He stood there for a while in meditation, 
then he looked at his watch. There was no 
train for Hopewell for several hours so he 
ordered a car and a driver at the desk; then he 








went to his room and packed his bag. 

Bare arms and legs! Socks! Skirts to the 
knees! A woman of her age. Outrageous! It 
was time to settle this matter once and for all. | 

It was nearly midnight when Henry Gilbert | 
arrived home. Instead of entering his place | 
by the front gate, he pushed through the hedge | 
and stole across the lawn, hoping to peek | 
through a window and thoroughly satisfy him- | 
self that he had reason to be indignant. 

The house was lighted from top to bottom; | 
his ears told him that high-jinks were going on. | 
There was a hammock swung in the darkest 


corner of the piazza and in it Gilbert made out | f 


two human forms. His worst suspicions were | 
at once verified. Here was a “cuddling party” | 
—he had heard this phrase from Edith—two | 
young people secretly spooning! | 

He saw something else that shocked him; | 
a group of fantastically garbed people were | 
sitting on the front steps and they were smok- 
ing. Girls as well as men! They profaned | 
their lips with tobacco! On his front steps! No | 
doubt they had been drinking, or would in- 
dulge their appetites if he gave them a chance. 
He waited and watched, but in this he was dis- 
appointed, for after a few moments the smokers 
flung away their cigarets and romped back into 
the house. 

He followed them. 

An astonishing spectacle was revealed when 
he looked into the living-room; it seemed to him 
that the place was crowded full of bare arms 
and legs. Mature young men were clad in 
waists and knickerbockers, in sailor suits, in 
Boy Scouts’ uniforms and in “shorts” which 
showed their bony knees. One burly six-footer 
wore a wig of yellow curls and an enormous 
two-year-old baby’s dress. He was playing 
the piano loudly and singing. He reminded 





Gilbert vaguely of the infant Gargantua | J 


pounding upon his mugs and pannikins. 
As for the young women, most of them were | 
garbed in a manner that Gilbert considered 


positively indecent. | 


To the discordant notes of the piano some ' 
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ware or department stores. If your dealer is not 
supplied order direct from us. 
Everhot jr. price complete with two heavy alumi- 
num cooking utensils, lifting tongs, six feet of 
heavy heater cord, two plugs 
full directions for use, only $10, 
(far West a Larger 
$30 and_ $57.50 (Higher in the 
West)—Booklet free. 


The Swartzbaugh 
fg. Co. 
-1508 Bancroft St. 
Toledo, Ohio 
(Formerly The Toledo 
Cooker Co.) 















Mfrs. of cooking ap- 
pliances since 1884 




















Any Namé and Addréss PRINTED FREE 

on 200 SHEETS and 100 ENVELOPES 
Size of sheet 5% x 7; envelopes to match. Printed in rich 
blue, on heavy white VW. bond. Perfect writing surface.. 
Also Aristocratic Linen Finish Stationery, 200 Sheets and 100 
Envelopes (Printed) $1.50, peoman pean. Makes an ideal 
Send name, address and money order (107% extra if west of Denver) t0 
IMPERIAL STATIONERY CO., 807 Jackson Joliet, Hl. 


WE GUARANTEE SATISFACTION 








colors ‘‘Canaries for Pleasure 

Profit.’”” Professional advice on 

ing, care and full description of cama- 

ries sent with samples of food for le 

to cover mailing costs. 

Products on Sale at all Good Stores 
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sort of agame was going on—* Musical Chairs” 
he believed it was called—but at his appearance 
the laughter ceased; the pianist suddenly 
stopped playing... Then, for the first time, 
Gilbert saw his wife. He gasped. No words 
of description on Miss Galloway’s part could 


Seon oo ts 3 Make This Famous 
have, fortified him against the shock he ex 


perienced. Alice was indeed a French doll. 
4 


Baré arms and neck, bare knees beneath the 
lacy ruffles of a child’s party dress, her blond 
hair in fluffy curls about her face! And she a 
respectable married woman of forty-five! She 
was blindfolded and groping toward him. 

Yander was Edith, enough like her mother to 
be her twin. 

Warned of something amiss, Mrs. Gilbert 
removed the blindfold and found herself facing 
the accusing gaze of her husband. The bitter 
quality of his disapproval was instantly ob- 
vious to her; nevertheless she ignored it and 
exclaimed: ‘Why, Henry! How nice of you 
to come back!”’ 

“I’m glad I did. I’m sorry I didn’t arrive 

earlier.” 
S “Father!” Edith ran forward, her face 
white with sudden apprehension. “Let me 
take your things. You mustn’t interrupt the 
fun. Go ahead, folks, we'll be back in a 
minute.”’ She tried to lead her father back 
into the hall, but he drew himself away. 











or “First you had better tell your friends good 
‘E night,” he said coldly. 

a Joy At this there was a nervous titter from some 
ks per- of the guests who suspected this to be some sort 
toaster, of a joke—some further prank arranged for 
7 = their surprise. But Gilbert’s face did not 
thing for soften. There was a rustle, a movement of in- 
sands of decision; it was a sick, uncomfortable moment. 
ny pac A pathetic, stricken look had come into his 


us fi daughter’s eyes; Mrs. Gilbert was murmuring 
something to her husband, but he ignored both 
women and to the others he said: 

rhot jr. “T am afraid I must bid you good night on 





i, hard- behalf of my wife and daughter. My ideas of 
er is not 5 ° 
decorum are not the same as theirs and it 
y alumi- strikes me that this affair has gone quite far 
wa enough. I am chagrined at what I have seen; 
_ $10, I shall take it upon myself to talk to your 
models parents about it. No apologies, please! - Let 
"in the us spare each other as much embarrassment as PROVE 


possible.” 

Consternation, confusion followed. As the 
last of the guests fled from the house they 
heard Henry Gilbert frigidly order his wife 
and his daughter to their rooms. 


BEE-VAC’S Matchless Advantages 


You compare these cleaners with 
the Bee-Vac—for beauty—for abil- 
ity to remove all embedded dirt, all 


Woes are learning of a better 
way to buy electric cleaners. 
More than 12,000 stores are featur- 











‘Gilbert put out the lights and locked up the 
house before going up-stairs. His wife was not 
in her room so he seated himself and waited 
until he heard Edith’s door open and close; 
then he rose to his feet. 

Husband and wife faced each other silently 
fora moment or two. Mrs. Gilbert was pain- 
fully agitated; her eyes were burning; her 
cheeks, underneath their theatrical make-up, 
were chalky; her voice, when she spoke, was 
thin and unnatural. 

Well, what is the meaning of this extraor- 
dinary behavior?” she inquired. 

“Sit down,” Gilbert told her. “You must be 
exhausted after your—after what I saw, and 
Ihave a good deal to say to you.” 

“‘Sit down?’? You want me to be seated 
while you read me a lecture! At this time of 
night? After the outrageous thing you have 
done? Do-you realize that Edith is in a col- 
lapse? Do you realize that you have brutally 
insulted her and me? Or do you understand? 

m wondering if you are in your right mind.” 

“T am in possession of all my faculties. It is 
you who appear to have taken leave of yours. 

‘know exactly what I have done; I have 
cleansed my house of vermin. I propose now 
to._put it in order.” 

The woman made a visible effort to control 
herself, but her hands fluttered, her movements 
Were jerky as she crossed the floor and sank 
- Into a chair. “Whatever induced you—— 


W at is it you took exception to?” RAPID ¢ THOROUGH + SAFE 

Gilbert’s pale blue eyes enlarged and he as- 
sumed an expression of amazement.. “You Fie Bae i 
ask me that? You sit there in that abominable | 7afe SARWAN GR GW 1G wh Or IR GRE ORY GRY Oe = 





ing it. National magazines reaching 
eight million housewives are giving 
the details. Its greater simplicity 
and economy win instant approval 


You “Sell Yourself” 


Dealers who sell Bee-Vacs have a 
more convincing, a more courteous 
way of proving its advantages. They 
make no exaggerated claims. They 
enter into no lengthy arguments. 
They use no forced selling methods. 
They let the cleaner “sell itself’’ in 
your own home—on your own floors. 
The Bee-Vac will sell itself to you 
without strenuous sales effort. 


Make This Comparison 


According to the Bee-Vac *’Self Sell- 
ing’’ plan, you select three of four 
other cleaners and have them sent 
to your home—along with the Bee-V ac. 


dust, all surface litter—for fast and 
safe cleaning—for lightness and ease 
of handling. You compare the Bee- 
Vac two-year guarantee. 

Bee-Vac dealers are so sure of its 
superiority that they openly invite 
this comparison. They know women 
quickly decide to keep the Bee-Vac. 


Post Card Brings Details 


More than 400,000 women are al- 
ready acquainted with Bee-Vac’s 


-fine- performance. Its remarkable 


success has back of it sixteen years of 
quality electric cleaner building. 

A post card brings the name of a 
Bee-Vac dealer who will gladly let 
you make this test—and booklet 
entitled, ‘‘Sell Yourself a Bee-Vac 
and Save $10.’’ Also details concern- 
ing the Bee-Vac electric iron at $5.75. 


BIRTMAN ELECTRIC COMPANY, Depr. V-161, Chicago, U.S. A. 


BEE-VAC 


Electric Cleaner 
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I've been at the breaking point for weeks. | 
tow’ VOU 0?” 
W ary sa we have thrashed this out. Your 
fatigue is of less importance than that child’s 
salvation and I propose here and now to assert 
my authority.” : : 
“You mean you propose to drive me crazy, 
destroy me. I believe you’d do that very 
° ” 


“Nothing of the sort, but——” 

“Poesn’t a mother’s love mean anything to 
us PL i 
walt issacred. I revere it. But how can you 
talk about true mother-love when your short- 
sighted and thoroughly selfish attachment for 
Edith has all but ruined her? You showed 
tonight how incapable you are of caring for her 
moral welfare; it must be placed in other 

ands.” | 

“Not while I live!” 

“The animal is speaking. It is the animal 
instinct to fight for its young, however un- 
wisely. Listen to me quietly and spare your- 
self—I have no wish to harrow your feelings— 
but again I repeat my charge.” | 

“Words! Words! Bigotry! Lies!” 

“4 woman’s denial. But can you deny your | 
part in tonight’s debauchery? Can you deny 
that you deliberately exposed your person for 
the purpose of arousing sinful desires in those 
young men and of teasing your own illicit 
passions? Those games! Those scuffles! An 
excuse to be pawed over by adolescent young 
scalawags.”” 

Mrs- Gilbert exclaimed in a choking voice: 
“Of course I deny it! But things haven’t the 
same meaning for us. Not even words. It is 
an insult to talk with you. Again I ask you 
to—leave me alone.” 

“Will you consent to Edith’s going to her 
Aunt Ella’s?” 


“Never!” 
Gilbert sighed deeply; resolution, it seemed, 
came at a grievous cost. “I think you will 


consent when I’ve done talking.” 

“You’re never done talking.” 

“When I was in New York recently, it oc- 
curred to me to look up the records of that 
Mills divorce case.” Mrs. Gilbert gasped, sat 
up, but the speaker disregarded her movement. 
“It happened prior to our meeting, before we 
were married, and you told me your side of 
it. I assumed, of course, that you were 
truthful——”’ 

“I was truthful. I told you—everything.” 

“Lately, I regret to say, doubts of your com- 
plete frankness have assailed me and I have 
discovered that I was right. It seems that I 
was the victim of deceit.”” Gilbert drew from 
his pocket a large envelop from which he ex- 
tracted and deliberately unfolded a consider- 
able sheaf of typewritten pages. His wife 
watched him, wide-eyed. ‘Read this,” he said, 
handing them to her. 

“Read? How could I read anything—in 
this condition? What is it?” 

“It is the report of a detective agency which 
I engaged to examine into that Mills matter. 
It contains, I regret to say, an altogether differ- 
ent version of your part in the case than you 
told me and than my youthful ardor induced 
me te—er—swallow. It involved a deal of 
tort and expense to get it after all these 
years,” 

“What does it say?” 

“I can repeat the whole wretched story. 
Heaven knows it is engraved upon my mind! 
But you must know; your conscience must 
tell you the gist of it. Hm-m! It seems that 
you were not the innocent victim of a 





| Wife’s unreasoning jealousy but the guilty | 
| paramour ‘i 





_ That's a lie! I was cleared of that. Noth- | 
ing was proven and Mrs. Mills admitted later 
that it was all a miserable mistake. [I told 
you the truth, Henry. I swear it!” 
You made me think so, but here,” Gilbert 
tapped his sheaf of papers with a well-mani- 
cured: index finger, “is the proof that you 
Sned, not alone: against that. woman but 
against me, your future husband.” 

Proof? After all these years? Don’t be 











Service cannot stop 


The telephone, like the human heart, must repair itself while 
it works. The telephone system never rests, yet the ramifications 
of its wires, the reach of its cables and the terminals on its switch- 
boards must ever increase. Like an airplane that has started 
on a journey across the sea, the telephone must repair and extend 
itself while work is going on. 

To cut communication for a single moment would interrupt 
the endless stream of calls and jeopardize the well-being and 
safety of the community. The doctor or police must be called. 
Fire may break out. Numberless important business and social 
arrangements must be made. 

Even when a new exchange is built and put into use, service is 
not interrupted. Conversations started through the old are cut 
over and finished through the new, the talkers unconscious that 
growth has taken place while the service continues. 

Since 1880 the Bell System has grown from 31 thousand to 
16 million stations, while talking was going on. In the last five 
years, additions costing a billion dollars have been made to the 
system, without interrupting the service. 


oe ON AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
3 AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES. 


BELL SYSTEM 
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UTUMN is here, and soon it will be winter. Now is the time 
for cruising. Will it be around the World, the Mediterranean, 
the West Indies or South America? 


Let go your hold on trouble and care for a little while, mount the 
gang-way of one of the floating hotels listed below, and set sail for 


sunny climes. 


These ships are all perfectly appointed in every detail. Great care 
is taken to make each passenger comfortable; excellent cuisine, 


luxurious cabins, and expert service. 
any kind—in short a perfect holiday. 


Choose your cruise now! 


Cosmopolitan Travel Service will furnish you complete information. 


—Use the coupon. 


CONDUCTED CRUISES. 


1925—1926 Season. 


In the order of their departure. 


Round the World Cruises. 


Unitep American Lines: S. S. Resolute leaves 
New York, October 24th, 1925; San Francisco, 
February 9th, 1926. 

INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE Marine: Red 
Star Liner Belgeniand, sailing westward from 
New York, November 25th, 1925. 

Canapian Pactric: S. S. Empress of Scotland, 
sailing eastward from New York, December 
3rd, 1925. 

Tuos. Coox & Son: Annual Winter Cruise, 
sailing eastward from New York, January 14th, 
1926. 

Frank C. Crark: S. S. Laconia, sailing west- 
ward from New York, January 19th, 1926. 
Douiar Steamsuip Line: Round the World 
Service, sailing westward from New York 
every two weeks. 


Mediterranean Cruises. 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE Marine: White 
Star Liner Adriatic, sailing from New York, 
January 7th, 1926, and February 25th, 1926. 
Also the Red Star Liner Lapland. sailing from 
New York, January 16th, 1926, and March 6th, 
1926 


Tuos. Coox & Son: Annual Winter Cruise, 
sailing from New York, January 23rd, 1926, 
S. S. Homeric. 

Frank Tourist Company: S. S. Scythia, sail- 
ing from New York, January 26th, 1926. 
Raymonp & Wuitcoms: Two Cruises, Winter, 
sailing from New York, January 28th, 1926, 
S. S. Samaria. 

Frank C. Crarx: 22nd Cruise to the Medi- 
terranean, S. S. Transylvania, sailing from New 
York, January 30th, 1926. 

Hotitanp American Line: Luxury Cruise to 
the Mediterranean, S.S. Rotterdam, sailing 
from New York, February 2nd, 1926. 

Cunarp Line: auritania, sailing from New 
York, February 17th, 1926. 

Canapian Paciric: §. S. Empress of France, 
sailing from New York, February 9th, 1926. 


1. South America and Central 
America, 10c. 


to 


. Southern Europe and the 
Mediterranean, 10c. 


3. The Pacific Coast and the Great 
Southwest, 10c. 











Cosmopolitan Travel Service 
119 West 40th Street, New York City 
Enclosed find............ cents in stamps. Please 
DET erie ONES PUB ose cinerea 


(If you care to give the following add tional 
information it will help us to help you.) 


I plan to travel in (Names of countries or 
le litt.) eae ene eee ane ee coe E 
How many are qomel. oe ek 


I will leave (Date) 


NR cineca ig cate ; 


Address.................. einihclaostailincstlecakes ; 





Raymonp & Wuitcoms: A Spring Cruise to 
the Mediterranean, S. S. Carinthia, sailing 
from New York, April 3rd, 1926. 


West Indies Cruises. 

Unitep American Lines: S. S. Reliance, sail- 
ing from New York, December 19th, 1925, also 
January 9th, January 27th, February 27th, and 
April 1, 1926. 
CanapiaAn Pactric: S.§S. Montroyal will make 
two West Indies Cruises, leaving New York, 
January 28th, and March Ist, 1926. 
Cunarp Line: California, sails from New 
York January 23rd, and February 25th, 1926. 
Royat Mam Steam Packet Company: Per- 
haps better known as “The Comfort Route’ 

. 8. Arcadian, sailing from New York, Novem- 
ber 11th, 1925. S. S. Ohio, sailing from New 
York, January 21st, and February 20th, 1926. 
INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE Marine: Sailing 
from New York, January 23rd, 1926 ‘and 
February 27th, 1926, White Star Liner. 
Raymonp & Wuitcoms: Two West Indies 
Cruises, S. S. Columbus, sailing from New 
ia January 30th, 1926 and February 25th, 
Frank Tourist Company: West Indies Cruise 
de Luxe: New S. S. Veendam, sailing from New 
York, February 18th, 1926. 
Ho.tianp American Line: Luxury Cruise to 
the West Indies by S. S. Veendam, sailing from 
New York, February 18th, 1926. 
Unitep Fruit Company: Cruise to the West 
Indies, sailing from New York every Saturday 
from January 3rd, 1926, to March 21st, 1926. 


South American Cruise. 
American Express Company: Seventh An- 
nual Cruise Tour to South America, S. S. 
Essequibo, sailing from New York, January 
28th, 1926. 

African Cruise. 
Royat Mai: S. S. Orca, sailing from New 


York, January 19th, 1926. 

4. The Orient, 10c. 

5. Florida, 10c. 

6. That Trip to Europe, 10c. 

7. The Canadian Rockies and North- 
west National Parks, 10c. 


8. National Parks of Colorado and 
California, 10c. 


9. The Great Lakes and the St. 
Lawrence Valley, 10c. 

10. New England and The Adiron- 
dacks, 10c. 

11. New York and Surrounding Re- 
sorts, 10c. 


12. Around the World Cruis- 
ing, 10c. 
By D. E. Lorenz, Ph.D. 


13. Mediterranean Cruising, 10c. 
By D. E. Lorenz, Ph.D. 
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You will have no worries of . 



































Hea' 
absurd! You can’t believe any such thing” to be r 
“TI must believe it.” ". | caused 
“Very well, believe it if, you must. That He « 
doesn’t make it so. But in heaven’s name seemed 
what is the use of going into it? What good» | whet 2 
can it do?” ~..° | Faintly 
“It has done this much good to go into jt: | again | 
You can’t again deny that your character js loudly ; 
inherently—loose. You can’t maintain any | door. 
longer that Edith is safe in your hands,” It was 
“Why? I don’t follow you. Suppose jt | He aro 
were true—characters change. But I tell you “Yes, 
it’s a lie if it says “ " 
“Edith will have to judge that for herself” . words ¥ 
“Edith!” Mrs. Gilbert stared at her husband, | tive qu: 
“You’re not—going to tell—Edith?” head. 
“You leave me no choice. For her own good | bt of 
she must know the truth. Then, I venture to instantl 
hope, the scales will drop from her eyes and } "45 Str 
she will——” “Oh, 
The words were drowned in a cry from the “Eh? 
woman. She rose unsteadily and clutched at Her 
her husband’s arm. ‘“‘Henry! You can’t put aalling- 
any faith in that—that thing. Not after al] | bt! 5” 
these years. What could those people leam She was 
about a case forgotten twenty years ago? I’m Gilber 
—sorry if I offended you tonight. I didn't | tt 
mean to and—it won’t happen again. We've and call 
been married too long to quarrel like this.” ‘Don 
It was the moment of victory; Gilbert | ‘mitted 
seized it. “You convict yourself, Alice. You | 8 UP¢ 
convince me that your professions of innocence Terro 
were counterfeit.” aroused 
“No, no, no! You’ve worn me out, that’s |? cha 
all. I’m perfectly innocent but—lI’m read taken fi 
to give up. I—surrender!” She tried blindly fingers : 
to push past him but he inquired: Stan 
“Where are you going?” door x 
“I promised Edith—she’s beside herself; fumes . 
she can’t sleep.” she was 
“You shall not see her again tonight.” tall the 
Gilbert strode to the door. “You're in nocon- | . 
dition to harrow the child’s feelings and I hom f 
don’t intend to permit any impetuous appeal | i 
| to her sympathies.” port 7 
The woman had been tottering upon the a 
verge of collapse; she broke down now and lost As Gil 
what feeble hold of herself she had main- })_ a 
tained. Frantically she cried: ‘I will. I must. hos 
You shan’t see her first—poison her mind with ote . 
those lies. She wouldn’t believe them; she drolec 
loves me. Let me out ‘ ol rm 
She tried to thrust herself past him, tried to | ing to | 
drag him away from the door, but what little | yindows 
strength she had ran out of her and at last she | had been 
flung herself upon a couch. She began to weep, ing, the 
quietly, weakly; then her breath caught and ‘| terror j 
her sobbing turned into broken laughter that appeared 
racked her whole body. ~ Thands, a 
“Calm yourself,” Gilbert directed harshly. | yhere cg 
“Instead of yielding to this futile hysteria it | helj and. 
would be far better if you sought solace from} \eanwh: 
on high. Make your peace with God. He is _ } ing on 
merciful; He is the refuge of the sore at heart, ee 
| the sick in mind and body.”” With these words J wuld no 
| he removed the key from the lock and stepped | yas drea 
_ out into the hall.” He closed and locked the _ | wailing! 
| door behind him, then pocketed the key. . teeing of 
For a few moments he stood listening, until | ]t seen 
| he convinced himself that his wife was doing | hefore th 
her best to smother her sounds of distress and | dad: he | 
did not intend to make an outcry that would | gyse.* 
arouse the household, after which he went to |}. straig 
his own room. - |but Henr 
| It had been a trying scene and it had ex- ior there 
hausted him, but he was well content with its | the rumt 
| outcome. Henceforth, he felt sure, there - [shouting 
| would be no divided authority in this house; [The hoar 
| there would be no more opposition to his wil, Was awal 
| no more interference with his plans for Edith’s - [shouting 
| future. He had not the slightest intention of | And in 
telling the girl what was in that detective — fin his lur 
agency’s report—he knew his daughter too well . fis he y 
to risk anything like that—and, as a matter of ~ fife, 
fact, if Alice were not so completely upset she 
would realize that he could not do so without To te 
sacrificing for all time whatever regard the ment 
child had for him. But it would not do the would 
mother any harm to endure a few hours v0U 
suspense; it might do her a lot of good. you w 
He undressed deliberately and with a grateful Jf tures 
' sigh resigned himself to sleep. It was pleasant 
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h thi be relieved at last of this burden which had 
h thing” pak) him such concern. 
ist. That He did not sleep very long, however, It 
n’s . 1 seemed to him that he had barely dozed off 
Vhat when a-cautious tap-tapping disturbed him. 
Bood faintly he heard a voice calling. He dozed off 
0 into it: in but the sounds were renewed more 
varacte It loudly; he awoke to find that they were at his 
ntain door. Some one was trying to rouse him. . . 
ids.” 7 Itwas Edith. He was dazed and impatient. 
uppose « | fle arose, groped blindly for the light button. 
I tell a “Yes, yes!” he mumbled. ‘What is it?” 
7 “Open the door, father! Quickly!” The 
r herself.” | words were not spoken loudly but an impera- 
r husband, | tive quality to his daughter’s voice cleared his 
>”? * I head. He switched on the light, turned the 
ome good bolt of his lock and opened the door. He saw 
venture tof instantly that the girl was frightened; her face | 
eyes and | Was strained, her eyes were terrified. 
“Qh, quick! Mother! She won’t answer!” | 
r from th “Rh? Won’t answer?” 
lutched n “Her door is locked. I’ve been knocking, 
can’t . calling—I didn’t want to rouse everybody— | 
t after all but J smell gas!’’ Edith clutched at her father. | 
ople lea: She was shaking wretchedly and moaning. e 
ip nt Tn Gilbert was thoroughly awake now. It was 
i didn't buta step to his wife’s door. He tried the knob 
n We've and called, bie lice!” F 9 
» this.” “Don’t you smell it?” Edith suddenly 
> Gilbert | emitted a cry and began to pound with her 
lice. You | Sts upon the door. ; 
innocence Terror smote Henry Gilbert at last and 
aroused him to action. He ran back into his 
out, that’s | chamber and returned with the key he had A d A L 1 T 
a taken from his wife’s door; with trembling | And ‘‘ ittle Tri Reg i 
Vm ready firs he Atted it into the lock: p Abroad”’ in Your Own United States 
¥ “Stand back!’ he ordered, then he flung the 
door wide. He was all but smothered by the There is mor ; ‘ : ‘ 
e hers | fumes that rushed forth. He seized Edith as dc cha om eve ~— a ee Colitarnie. i bas 
? | she was about to enter and shoved her down the OR Oe ee ee, eee, We Ocean beaches, of — 
tonight.” | ball; then, holding his breath, he dove headlong tains running to the sea, of fishing, hunting, camping, motoring, 
in no con- | ito the room. It was as brilliantly lighted as sight-seeing, dancing, dining, concerts, lectures, art, or simple, quiet 
ngs and I when he had left it; on the rug immediately in rest. Here all requirements are met 
sus appeal front of the fireplace lay his wife. She still ? 
P wore her little blue party dress; her head 
h rested upon one bare arm; she lay curled up like Ho! you travelers! They ask you about snow-capped mountains and stupendous 
— he a tired, sleeping child. Southern California and you say you views, Old Missions, orange groves,—a 
w = As Gilbert stooped to pick her up he heard a haven't visited that spot. hundred interests within easy reach in a 
ll. I must. we, sendly hissing from the open valve of the A land of southern sun and northern air, smooth-running motor or trolley. 
mind with a Ogs. ee : : a rare combination. What is it that you de- No, there is no other place that offers 
them; she | Speman gee gan staggering out of sire to do today?—choose your sport, your Such attractions—such spiritual and physi- 
goal ada t “A oo a the recreation, your diversion, and go and revel cal rejuvenation. 
F 7 return- in it! BAe teeta, teria Coon . - 
m, tried to | lige to shut off the gas and to tei tats the > i Rg — ery it is, it is within a Hotels, furnished apartments, and bunga- 
what little |. ember Z , . ew miles of you—and there are motor roads low courts offer reasonable rates to suit 
windows in his wife’s room. By the time this like city boulevards ; 
at last she : ; ike city boulevards to take you to it, every purse. 
*. | had been done and he emerged, dizzy and gasp- smoothly, quickly, beautifully. through | 
re pete _ | ing, the house had been aroused and was in ly pes pipe te cieriainaiiaalian anil Spring, Summer, Fall and Winter—a year 
aug: tertor, in chaos. Half clad servants had ‘round resort. 
ghter that appeared; there were cries, the wringing of A mountain cabin a mile above sea level, Why not this winter? Ask railroad ticket 
4 harshh hands, a swift scurrying of feet. From some- a golf course, or a brilliant dinner dance— agents to tell you more, to give you illus- 
hystedla A - sie a frantic Siakle of the telephone not more than an hour separates them. trated folders; or mail coupon below to us. 
and an urgent call for the family physician. : . i ; 3 li i 
olace from | Meanwhile futile efforts at vaaniation were ne sc agg Dee nes ae eS ee oe ed 
od. ‘HPA Balls on in the owner’s room —a desert like Sahara, at home™ this year with the best of weather 
e at heart, | It was all like a hideous nightmare. He oe en See 
nyt oF mt rid himself of the conviction that he " 
was dreaming. This was too terrible! Un- 1 
apes the ey he _ to throw off that horrid Southern a 1 or nia 
Key. | leeling of unreality. 
ning, until | Tt seemed only am i — ’ ] i 
rea ge trices et ghee Se eee ene 
istress 4 clad: “ae ; | F 
hat would |inuce : a thet i bay _—_ niger his Consider these notable figures of Los Angeles 
re went to [He strai a is Brent noe County alone: 
e straightened himself and his lips moved, , 
, - |but Henry Gilbert did not hear what he said Assessed valuation (1925) . - $2,910,076,088 
it had ex- }ior there was a roaring in his ears. It was like | Agricultural production (1924) 82,588,993 
nt with its |the rumble of a heavy surf—or the sound of Bank deposits (1925, more than) Cop are 
ure, there shouting voices. That was it. Men ehouting! | Oil production (1924) 120,000,000 barrels 
his house; ¢ hoarse howling of an angry mob! Thecity | 
to his bee. "as awake; from its house-tops people were we 
for Edith" j*outing that Henry Gilbert had killed his wife. pce cen sr ee ea 
itention 0 ; And in the husband’s nostrils, in his throat = Awt-YEAR CLusB or SouTHERN CALIFORNIA, e 
pe n P lungs was the stench of gas. He rise Dept. E-11, Chamber of Commerce Building, Los Angeles, California. i 
er too ; : whe: 2 . ‘ = la lanni visit Southern Calif his winter. Pl d your f 
eratter of fl, © YOU smell it, taste it, the rest of his 68 Golf Courses J booklet sbout Southern California vacations. Also booklets telling especialy of the 
- upset she challenge Southern = #ttractions and opportunities in the counties which I have ee t 
° li ia visitors DC Los Angeles O San Bernardino 
so withott J To tell you what the Next Instal- Zea ome : © Srane O Yeu ; 
regard the | Ment of Rex Beach’s novel is about peas a eee | 
e Ovel 1S 0 
ao: do of would Ll i } . = ms 1 | eee ee EE EER PET TST yer ee TTT Ce tee ee Ree LC s 
Bee ; ape its surprise—but in it 7 j 
js ut Ou wt 2, De 3 Re NRE ec its ce tasers een 0b ~ Sees Seicaweneaeceye ; , 
1s pleasant F ageous Birt, ~ a Fs oes mma 
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EN have been known to go 
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important because fresh air 1 
moves harmful waste matter 


irst—Last—Always 


for months without shelter, 
for weeks without food and for 
days without water, but no one 
can live for more than a few 
minutes without air. 


Breathing is the first necessity of 
life—yet few of us know how to 
breathe to develop our bodies and 
to improve our health. If we 


could be always in fresh air taking , I 
our usual }) 


plenty of exercise, 
undirected, instinctive breathing 
would naturally develop to give 
us better health. Nature would 
take care of us. But the condi- 
tions in which we live, the stress 
of present-day life, cause us to 
accumulate an excess of poisonous 
waste products in our bodies. To 
help dispose of these we should 
go beyond instinctive breathing 
and at frequent times during the 
day mentally direct the breaths 
we take. 


Count Your Breaths— 


How many breaths a minute do 
you take? Stop now with your 
watch in hand and for 60 seconds 
count them. Fifteen to twenty 
short, top-of-your-lungs breaths? 
You are not breathing deeply. 
Occasionally you should take six 
or eight long, leisurely breaths a 
minute—so deep that the dia- 
phragm is expanded and the ribs 
are barreled out. Several timesa 
day stop what you are doing, 
stand straight with head up, 
shoulders back and breathe—al- 
ways through the nose, of course. 


Try it this way—inhale, one, two, 


‘ 


AIR! 

Baby’ s first cry! However it may sound to grand- 
mother’s ears, it is music to the baby’s mother. 
Under the spell.of her eager imagination that thin 
little cry is a call for her. But what he really is cry- 
ing for is air. In the Land of Unborn Babies he had 
no need to use his lun; ngs But here, in the great 
wide world, his first need is air and through every 
moment of his life he will demand air. 


three, four; hold, five; exhale, 
six, seven, eight, nine; relax, ten. 
This will-give you six breaths a 
minute—quiet, unhurried breath- 
ing. After a time your uncon- 
scious breathing may become 
deeper and you will begin to feel 
a new and delightful sense of 
buoyant power. 


Good Posture First— 


When you stand or sit with 
shoulders rounded and chest con- 
tracted you squeeze your lungs 
and make deep breathing impossi- 
ble. Lift your head, raise your 
chest, straighten your spine, ele- 
vate your ribs and you cannot 
help “breathing for health”. 


Deep breathing exercises should 
be taken night and morning. 
Empty the lungs as fully as pos- 
sible with each breath. This is 


the blood. 


That ‘‘Stitch in the side”— 


Have you ever felt a stitch in th the 
side when running? This is a 
warning—not always that your 
heart is weak, or that you have: 
indigestion, as many persons g 
ose, but sometimes that your 
oe are unaccustomed to being: 


“*“¥ filled to their full capacity. 


of us rarely breathe to the botto 
of our lungs. One-third of ¢ 
lung cells of the average person 
unused. These cells tend to¢ 
lapse and stick together. 
the ‘air is forced into them, 
sometimes causes pain. 


Your health demands that you™ 
should breathe properly. The’ 
blood circulates all through the 
body distributing material to build” 
and repair the tissues, picking up | 
waste products and fighting disease 
germs. The turning-point of its’ 
journey is in the lungs where it” 
deposits the waste and takesa fresh 
supply of oxygen from the aif. | 


Without deep breath- 
ing of fresh air there 
cannot beamplesupply 
of oxygen. Without 
sufhcient oxygen there 
cannot be adequate 
growth or repair of 
any part of the body, 
nor vigorous warfare 
against disease. Begin 
today tobreathedeeply 
— breathe for health. 





About one out of six of the total number 
of deaths in the United States each year is 
caused by diseases which affect the lungs. 
y tuber an: 
claim more than 210,000 victims annually. 
Ten years ago the death-rate from tu- 
berculosis was sixty per cent higher than 
it is today. Only a short time ago it was 
thought that fresh air must be kept away 
from patients suffering from lung troubles. 
Today it is known that fresh air is one 
of the main aids in getting well—and 
this knowledge has helped to produce the 








marked decrease in tuberculosisdeath-rate. 


Deep breathing must be studied. There is 
more to it than the takin; 
The diaphragm and a 

must be strengthened by exercise and the 


posture. 


Defects in the air passages should be cor- 
rected if one is to breathe most effectively. 
Wise parents should keep careful watch 
over their children’s noses and throats to 
see that they are not afflicted with adenoids 
or diseased tonsils. 


of a full breath. 


lominal muscles mail 


body must be trained to maintain correct 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
has prepared a booklet givin 
interesting health rules, incl 
advice about fresh air and proper breath- 
ing. These rules, with the simple breathing 
exercise given above, can be followed by 
anybody who wishes better health. Send 
fora copy of ““How to Live Long’”’. 


” HALEY FISKE, President. 


simple and 
jing scientific 


It will 
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